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Introduction 


The essays collected in the present book are revised versions 
of entries originally published in the Encyclopaedia of Bud- 
dhism, Sri Lanka. My main emphasis in each case is on explor- 
ing a particular term from the perspective of the early Pãli dis- 
courses, while other sources - be these later Pãli works, Chi- 
nese parallels, or secondary publications on the matter at hand 
- are taken into consideration only in a supplementary íashion. 

The íìrst part of the present book deals mainly with íactors or 
States of mind that are detrimental and need to be overcome, 
the middle section turns to key doctrinal terms and the devel- 
opment of insight, while the last part takes up themes related to 
the goal of such development. 

Thus the selection begins by examining “craving”, “grasp- 
ing” and “passion” as root defilements of the mind that need to 
be understood and overcome. Given that passion is quite simi- 
lar to sensual desire, the íìrst in the Standard listing of the five 
hindrances, the selection skips this term and directly turns to 
the remaining four hindrances of “ill-will”, “sloth-and-torpor”, 
“restlessness-and-worry” and “doubt”. 

Then I turn to the significance of “personality view” and 
“right view”, followed by exploring the significance of san- 
khãras and thoughts. Next I explore the signitĩcance of “feel- 
ings” and the implications of “contemplation of feelings”. This 
is followed by a survey of “happiness” and “equanimity”, both 
being aspects of feelings and at the same time terms whose sig- 
nificance goes beyond íeelings, since both are also íruits of 
successful insight practice, the topic of the íĩnal part of the pre- 
sent book. 

Subsequent themes taken up are “knowledge and Vision ac- 
cording to reality” and the similar “wise attention”, followed 
by considering the theme of “insight”, before turning to its 
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complement in the development of “concentration”. Minor 
themes taken up in the wake of concentration are “seclusion” 
and “letting go”. The signiíicance of “emptiness” and the con- 
ception of “liberation” in the Pãli discourses, which covers ac- 
complishment in the realm of tranquillity as well as of insight, 
form the conclusion to my explorations. 

While I have tried to arrange the above topics in a meaning- 
ful manner, the essays in the present book were originally writ- 
ten as independent contributions. They do not necessarily build 
on each other and thus can be read in whatever sequence the 
reader may preíer. 

When revising the original Encyclopaedia articles, I have 
tried to adapt my presentation to the general readership. Thus I 
dispense with íòotnoting and use round brackets to provide 
reíerences, intending with this procedure to make it easier for 
the reader to jump over iníbrmation that may not be of imme- 
diate interest. In general terms I hope that, without sacriíìcing 
academic rigour, I am able to present material of practical in- 
terest for those who approach Buddhism as a System of mental 
development. 

To conclude this introduction, I would like to express my 
gratitude to all those who have helped by commenting on this 
collection in its draft stages, to the editor of the Encyclopaedia 
of Buddhism for giving me Copyright permission, and to Bhik- 
khu Bodhi for having laid the íoundation to all my writings 
through his kind tuition. Needless to say, I am solely responsi- 
ble for any remaining errors. 



Craving 


1. Craving / Tanha 

According to the early Buddhist analysis of existence, crav- 
ing, or tanhã, is the very root cause of the samsãric predica- 
ment, being the Central íactor responsible for the arising of 
dukkha, as highlighted in the second noble truth. Due to its 
pivotal role as the chief cause of bondage, tanhã íeatures in nu- 
merous passages and contexts in the early discourses, and 
íòrms the topic of an entire chapter in the Dhammapada (Dhp 
334-359). 

In the present chapter, I will íìrst of all explore the nature of 
tanhã with the help of a number of similes from the Pãli dis- 
courses, which bring out various aspects of tanhã (1.1). Next I 
will survey different types of craving and examine in some de- 
tail the conception of craving for non-existence, vibhavatanhã 
(1.2). Having explored the nature of craving, I will continue by 
examining the arising of craving (1.3), the implications of its 
cessation (1.4), and the steps to be undertaken in order to ar- 
rive at ữeedom from tanhã (1.5). 

1.1 Craving Imagery 

The term tanhã literally stands for “thirst”, a meaning echoed 
also in its near synonym tasinã. Tanhã - as a íìgurative type of 
thirst that demands the satisfaction of desires - maniíests as a 
sense of lack or want, and has its root in dissatisfaction. Vari- 
ous aspects of craving are reílected in the use of a range of im- 
ageries and similes in the discourses. 

One such image speaks of being enmeshed by craving, of be- 
ing caught in the net of craving. This image occurs in a dis- 
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course in the Anguttara-nikãya that examines one-hundred- 
and-eight maniíestations of craving (AN II 211-213). The dis- 
course begins by distinguishing eighteen forms of internal 
craving and eighteen forms of external craving. The internal 
manifestations of craving are various modes of imagination 
that begin with the basic notion “I am”, which then leads to 
imaginations of the type “I am like this”, “should I be other- 
wise?”, “may I become like this”, etc. Their external counter- 
parts come into being when this same notion “I am” is related 
to the external world, as for example in the form “by this I 
am”, etc. Adding these two modes together, and relating them 
to the past, the present and the future, results in one-hundred- 
and-eight ways of bondage, which according to this Anguttara- 
nikãya discourse equals being enmeshed by craving, tanhã- 
jỡlinã. 

The relation provided in the above Anguttara-nikãya dis- 
course between the net of craving and the issue of self notions 
recurs in the Mahãtanhãsaúkhaya-sutta. This discourse points 
out that the monk Sãti, who stubbornly held on to the errone- 
ous view that the same consciousness transmigrates in sam- 
sãra, was caught in the great net of craving, mahãtanhã-jãla 
(MN I 271). The relation between craving and views in general 
comes to light in a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, according 
to which speculative views about the íuture destiny of a Tathã- 
gata after death are simply a product of delighting in craving, 
tanhã-rãma, of enjoying and rejoicing in craving, tanhã-rata 
tanhã-samudita (SN IV 390). 

The net imagery recurs in relation to craving in general in a 
verse in the Theragãthã, which compares the condition of one 
who has destroyed the net of craving, tanhã-jãla, to the stain- 
less moon on a clear night (Th 306). The Dhammapada also 
employs this imagery, when it contrasts the net-like nature of 
craving to the freedom attained by the Buddha who, in contrast 
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to such forms of entrapment, has a limitless range, ananta-go- 
cara (Dhp 180). 

The aspect of craving as a form of bondage, bandhana (SN I 
8), which underlies the net imagery, recurs also in other simi- 
les. Overcome by craving, tasinã, beings run around in circles 
comparable to a rabbit caught in a snare (Dhp 342). Covered 
by craving’s cloak, tanhã-chadana-chãditã, they are in bond- 
age like a fish in a trap (Ud 76). 

The idea of bondage or binding together also underlies a 
sirnile that presents craving as a seamstress, tanhã sibbanĩ. 
This seamstress sews together contact, its arising and cessa- 
tion; or else it sews together past, íuture and present; or else 
pleasure, pain, and neither-pleasure-nor-pain; or else name, 
form and consciousness; or else sense-organs, sense-objects 
and consciousness; or else personality, its arising and its cessa- 
tion (AN III 399 - 402, commenting on Sn 1042). Whichever 
of these complementary perspectives is taken on the seamstress 
of craving, its result is the continuity of becoming, bhava, and 
hence the continuity of dukkha. 

This sticky craving, tanhã visattikã (Dhp 335), is a yoke that 
binds beings to existence, tanhã-yoga (It 50). It causes beings 
to take up the burden of the íĩve aggregates, tanhã vuccati 
bhãrãdãnam (SN III 26); in fact it is responsible for the very 
arising and existence of a being, satta (SN III 190). At death, 
such a being will be carried on to its next rebirth based on 
craving, tanhupãdãna, like a ílame carried on by the wind (SN 
IV 400). That is, from the perspective of íaring on in samsãra, 
craving is the fetter par excellence, tanhã-samyojana (It 8). 

Another set of images revolves around the theme of growth 
in nature. These images alert us to the danger of allowing crav- 
ing to follow its natural course, thereby becoming íorever 
stronger. This aspect can be seen in a Dhammapada verse that 
compares the íertility of the underlying tendency to craving, 
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tanhãnusaya, to a tree that grows again after being cut down. 
Similarly, as long as its roots are left intact, craving will grow 
again (Dhp 338). Hence craving together with its root need to 
be removed (SN I 16). 

The idea of growth recurs also in a discourse in the Angutta- 
ra-nikãya, according to which craving is the moisture, tanhã 
sineho, due to which the seed of consciousness grows in the 
field of karma (AN I 223). Craving is like a creeper, tanhã-lata 
(Th 1094), that needs to be cut in order to reach liberation. A 
verse in the Dhammapada takes up the same image, pointing 
out that in the case of those who are heedless, craving will 
grow like a creeper, mãluvã viya (Dhp 334). As a result, the 
same verse explains, beings proceed from one life to another, 
comparable to a monkey that leaps from tree to tree in search 
of fruit. 

The simile of the monkey that leaps from tree to tree pro- 
vides a convenient lead over to the idea of faring on endlessly, 
an idea that comes to the fore in another set of images that re- 
late craving to a stream. There is no stream like craving, n ’ at- 
thi tanhãsamã nadĩ, warns a verse in the Dhammapada (Dhp 
251). Another passage points out that those who are under the 
power of craving are carried along by the stream, tanhãdhipan- 
nã anusota-gãmino (AN II 6). Hence the task is to completely 
cut off craving just like drying up a fast flowing river (Sn 3). 
By thorough comprehension of craving the ílood will be 
crossed (Sn 1082), and one who has completely eradicated 
craving, an arahant, is one who has cut the stream, chinna-soto 
(SN IV 292). 

A more detailed treatment of the stream imagery can be 
found in a discourse in the Itivuttaka (It 113-115). This dis- 
course describes a man who allows himselí to be carried along 
by a pleasant stream. An onlooker from the bank of that river 
warns the man that soon this river will lead to a pool with 
whirlpools and dangerous beings. Encountering these dangers, 
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the man carried along by the river will suffer death or meet 
with suffering similar to death. This image draws out the 
treacherous nature of the stream of craving and sounds a stern 
warning against succumbing to its all too powerful pull. The 
whole world, in fact, is being led here and there by this pow- 
erful pull of craving, tanhãya nĩyati loko (SN I 39). The help- 
less predicament that results from íalling prey to craving is 
highlighted again in another simile, which compares beings 
under the iníluence of craving for existence, tanhã-gatam bha- 
vesu, to fish wriggling in water that is about to diy up (Sn 776- 
777). 

The danger inherent in succumbing to craving, to which this 
simile alerts, becomes even more conspicuous in another set of 
similes that compare craving to a dart or an arrow. The world 
is aíìhcted by this dart of craving, tanhã-sallena otinno (SN I 
40), always burning with desires. The same image also recurs 
in several verses in the Theragãthã, where monks tbrmulate 
the strong determination that they will neither take food nor 
leave their hut (Th 223 and 313), or even sít down at all (Th 
514), until the dart of craving has íinally been removed. 

The Sunakkhatta-sutta provides additional background to the 
dart imagery (MN II 260), explaining that the dart of craving is 
smeared with the poison of ignorance and has hít the wound of 
the six internal sense-bases. The surgeon who pulls out the dart 
of craving from this wound is the Tathãgata, and to remove 
this dart requires mindíulness as the probe and noble wisdom 
as the knife. The Buddha as the good physician who teaches 
the path to íreedom from craving is therefore called the de- 
stroyer of the dart of craving, tanhã-sallassa hantãra (SN I 
192). A complementary image, also taken from the realm of 
physical affliction, presents craving as the tumour’s root, gan- 
ậa-mũla (SN IV 83), that needs to be removed in order to ar- 
rive at a State of mental health. 
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A discourse in the Samyutta-nỉkãya indicates that even if a 
monk should be living in remote places, far removed from con- 
tact with others, as long as this monk has not removed craving, 
he cannot really be reckoned as one who dwells in solitude. 
The reason is that he has craving as his second, that is, as his 
companion (SN IV 36). 

The same discourse thus introduces yet another image related 
to craving: that of one’s second, one’s ever-present companion, 
tanhã dutiyo purỉso (Sn 740). This image brings out the ever- 
present deep seated feeling of dissatisfaction engendered by 
craving, a wanting so ingrained in one’s habitual experience of 
the world that it is almost taken for granted. In fact, according 
to another passage tanhã can be appropriated as a self, ‘tanhã 
attã ‘ti (MN III 284). That is, craving is so well entrenched in 
experience that it has become part of one’s sense of identity. 
This makes the removal of craving all the more diíTicult, since 
to reach íreedom from craving not only requires developing 
the insight that craving is inexorably bound up with dissatis- 
íaction and írustration, but also requires giving up part of what 
is experienced as “I” and “mine”. 

This ever-present companion is quite powerful and often 
enough takes the leading role, so much so that, with craving as 
one’s second, one easily becomes a slave to craving, tanhã- 
dãsa. The implications of being a slave to craving are drawn 
out in the Ratthapãla-sutta (MN II 71). According to this dis- 
course, King Koravya was puzzled by the fact that the young 
and healthy Ratthapãla, son of the wealthiest house in town, 
had decided to leave all possessions and relatives behind in 
order to go forth as a Buddhist monk. When explaining to the 
king what had motivated him, Ratthapãla referred to the image 
of being a slave to craving, tanhã-dãso. 

Asked by the king to draw out the implications of this image, 
Ratthapãla inquired what the king would do if he heard that 
among the neighbouring territories to the east a land could be 
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íòund full of riches and easy to conquer. The king replied that 
he would certainly conquer it. Ratthapãla kept on asking the 
same question for territories found in the other directions, in- 
cluding territories found far beyond the sea. In each case the 
king had to admit that he would wish to conquer them. In this 
way, Ratthapãla was able to bring home to the king the insatia- 
bility of his thirst for power, a mode of craving suitably drawn 
from the king’s own field of experience. Paradoxically enough, 
the very craving for more power turns the king into a slave, a 
slave of craving. 

As the example provided in the Ratthapãla-sutta shows, the 
arising of craving can take place quite independent of any real 
need, since even the king of the country, in spite of being more 
powerful than anyone else in his kingdom, will never be satis- 
íĩed with his dominion, always ready to exert himself in order 
to íurther extend his domain. 

1.2 Types of Craving 

The Standard exposition of the second noble truth diíĩerenti- 
ates between sensual craving, kãma-tanhã, craving for exis- 
tence, bhava-tanhã, and craving for non-existence, vibhava- 
tanhã (e.g. SN V 421). The íìrst of these, sensual craving, 
could maniíest in relation to any of the six senses, resulting in 
six modes of craving according to each sense-object. These are 
the six tanhã-kãyã, which comprise rũpa-tanhã, sadda-tanhã, 
gandha-tanhã, rasa-tanhã, photthabba-tanhã, and dhamma- 
tanhã (e.g. DN III 244). Craving for existence could be for ma- 
terial or immaterial forms of existence, resulting in rũpa-tanhã 
and arũpa-tanhã, which the Sangĩtỉ-sutta lists together with 
nỉrodha-tanhã, “craving for cessation”(DN III 216). 

The Sangĩti-sutta also presents a set of four types of craving 
more speciHcally related to the life of a monk or a nun, the cat- 
tãro tanhuppãdã, which comprise craving related to robes, to 
food, to lodging and to forms of existence (DN III 228). The 
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ílrst three of these four recur in a verse in the Sutta-nỉpata (Sn 
339). 

In addition, craving could also be related to views, ditthi- 
tanhã (AN II 12), to the four nutriments (SN II 101), to wealth 
(Dhp 355), or to appropriating in general, ãdãna-tanhã (Sn 
1103). 

Of the three types of craving mentioned in the second noble 
truth, a particularly intriguing concept is that of craving for 
“non-existence” or “non-becoming”, vibhava. In order to as- 
certain the implications of this type of craving, I will at íìrst 
survey the term vibhava on its own, after which I will turn to 
vibhava-tanhã 

Vibhava occurs regularly in the early discourses together 
with such synonyms as “annihilation”, uccheda, and “destruc- 
tion”, vinãsa. A view that propounds future non-existence, vi- 
bhava-ditthi, is an extreme that has its counterpart in views 
that propose eternal existence. Those who uphold either of the- 
se two types of views are at odds with each other and, being 
under the inHuence of craving and clinging, will be unable to 
reach liberation (MN I 65). Caught up in these two types of 
views, mankind either lags behind or else overshoots the goal 
(It 43). upholding vibhava-dựthi overshoots the goal, as out of 
disgust with existence one develops delight in the notion of 
non-existence, perceiving the cessation of the self at death as 
peaceful and sublime. 

A stark instance of annihilationist types of view that pro- 
pound íuture non-existence would be the stance that according 
to the Sãmannaphala-sutta was taken by Ajita Kesakambalĩ 
(DN I 55). The position attributed to him holds that a human 
being merely consists of the four elements. When someone 
passes away, all that happens is that the body will be carried to 
the cremation ground, the bones will turn white and all offer- 
ings turn into ashes. To assume some form of survival after 
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death is, according to this doctrine, merely empty prattle, as 
íòols and wise alike will be annihilated at death and perish en- 
tirely. As the Sandaka-sutta points out, to uphold such a doc- 
trine renders the living of a life dedicated to spiritual progress 
meaningless (MN 1515). 

The situation of those who uphold annihilationism is quite 
vividly depicted in the Pancattaya-sutta, which compares their 
predicament to a dog that is bound to a pillar and keeps run- 
ning in circles around this pillar (MN II 232). The point of this 
image is that, in spite of being motivated by disenchantment 
with personal existence, sakkãya, annihilationism is unable to 
go beyond the inherent sense of identity. Instead, the annihila- 
tionists keep on running, as it were, in circles around the same 
personal existence they try to abandon. In whatever way such 
Brahmins and recluses may proclaim vibhava to be the escape 
from bhava, they will be unable to escape from existence (Ud 
33). Only by leaving behind concern with vibhava and with 
bhava can íuture becoming be transcended, vibhavanca bha- 
varĩca vỉppahãya ... khĩnapunabbhavo (Sn 514). 

The decisive shift of perspective that is required to really 
transcend becoming can better be appreciated after taking a 
closer look at an aspiration that a discourse in the Samyutta- 
nikãya presents as the expression of an annihilationist view, 
uccheda-diịthi (SN III 99). This aspiration reads: “may I not 
be, may it not be for me, I shall not be and it will not be for 
me”, no c ’ assam, no ca me sỉyã, na bhavissãmỉ, na me bhavis- 
sati. The Samyutta-nikãya discourse points out that this aspira- 
tion is rooted in ignorance and an expression of craving. 

A discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya, however, reckons this 
type of aspiration as the supreme among heterodox views, ag- 
gam bãhỉrakãnam ditthigatãnam (AN V 63). The reason for 
this comparatively tầvourable assessment in the Anguttara-ni- 
kãya discourse may well be that a somewhat similar maxim 
was employed in Buddhist circles, with a small but decisive 
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difference. The modiíìed mode of this aspiration reads “may it 
not be, may it not be for me, it shall not be, and it will not be 
for me”, no c’assa, no ca me siyã, na bhavissati, na me bhavis- 
sati (MN II 24; SN III 55; AN IV, 70; Ud 78). By replacing the 
íìrst person íormulation in the verb forms with the third per- 
son, the need to go beyond the self-notion implicit in the anni- 
hilationist approach becomes apparent. 

A discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya explains how this aspira- 
tion can lead to the eradication of the lower íetters and on- 
wards to final liberation. Uninstructed worldlings do not real- 
ize that each of the five aggregates is impermanent, unsatisíac- 
tory and devoid of self. Noble disciples, in contrast, understand 
the true nature of the five aggregates and thereon apply them- 
selves to the aspiration “may it not be, may it not be for me, it 
shall not be, and it will not be for me”. Practising in this way, 
the destruction of the lower íetters can be expected (SN III 57). 

If this aspiration does not cause the arising of fear, and if all 
passion in regard to the five aggregates is overcome, then con- 
sciousness becomes unestablished, apatiịthita, and final libera- 
tion will be attained. The Ãneỉụasappãya-sutta notes that 
clinging to the equanimity developed in this way needs to be 
avoided in order for practice in accordance with this maxim to 
lead to ílnal liberation (MN II 265). 

According to the Alagaddũpama-sutta, contemporary re- 
cluses and Brahmins were of the opinion that the Buddha was 
an annihilationist, since they thought that he taught the anni- 
hilation, destruction and non-existence of an existing being, 
sato sattassa ucchedam vinãsam vibhavam pannãpeti (MN I 
140). In reply to such mistaken assessments of his teaching, the 
Buddha would point out that what he taught was merely duk- 
kha and its cessation. 

General Sĩha and the Brahmin Veranja had a similar misun- 
derstanding of the Buddha’s teaching. In reply to their assump- 
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tions that he was an annihilationist, the Buddha admitted, 
tongue in cheek, that in a way he could indeed by considered 
to be teaching annihilation: He taught the annihilation of un- 
wholesome mental States, namely the annihilation of passion, 
anger and delusion (Vin I 235 = AN IV 182; Vin III 2 = AN IV 
174). 

Not only recluses and Brahmins, but at times even Buddhist 
monks could have misunderstandings in this respect. Accord- 
ing to a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, the monk Yamaka 
had proclaimed that an arahant will be annihilated at death 
(SN III 109). This amounts to adopting one of the four modes 
of predicting the íuture destiny of an awakened being, accord- 
ing to which a Tathãgata - a term that at times can stand for a 
liberated one in general - either exists after death, or does not 
exist, or both, or neither. 

The Buddha consistently reíused to take up any of these po- 
sitions (e.g. MN I 484). The basic problem involved in such 
proposals is the same as the one illustrated in the Pancattaya- 
sutta with the imagery of a dog that keeps running in circles 
around a pillar to which it is bound, representing the assumed 
existence of self about which predications can be made. The 
monk Yamaka’s mistaken assertion was taken up by Sãriputta 
for closer examination, with the result that Yamaka had to ad- 
mit that it was impossible to find a Tathãgata in truth and fact 
even here and now, hence what to say of any íuture existence 
or non-existence of a Tathãgata after death (SN III 112). 

What happens at the death of an awakened one is put rather 
succinctly by the novice Adhimutta, who was about to be 
killed by a gang of brigands. Unruữled by any fear of death, he 
told the gang leader that, from his perspective, there was no 
cause to lament at the prospect of being killed, as merely san- 
khãras will come to be non-existent, sankhãrã vỉbhavissanti, 
tattha kã paridevanã (Th 715). 
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After this survey of the term vibhava, we are now ready to 
turn to craving for such non-existence or non-becoming, vibha- 
va-tanhã. 

A self-evident example for such craving would be suicidal 
intentions, in the sense of those types of craving that motivate 
someone to íorceítilly put an end to life. Yet, for vibhava-tan- 
hã to be explicitly mentioned in the succinct presentation of 
the arising of dukkha in the second noble truth, alongside such 
basic motivating íorces as sensual craving and craving for ex- 
istence, kãma-tanhã and bhava-tanhã, one would expect vi- 
bhava-tanhã to have broader implications than merely the wish 
to commit suicide. 

Here it is of interest that the Brahmạịãla-sutta lists seven 
grounds, vatthu, that lead to the arising of annihilationist views 
(DN I 34; see also Bodhi 1978). These seven are different 
modes of identiíying a type of self and its cessation. The íìrst 
of these seven modes identiíĩes the self with the material body, 
assuming that with the death of the body the self will become 
annihilated. This mode of thinking would correspond to the 
type of reasoning that motivates suicide, which assumes that, 
by cutting short one’s life and forcefully bringing about the 
death of the material body, all problems will similarly come to 
an end. Whether this is based on an explicit belief in a self or 
only on an implicit self-notion, the rationale behind such a sui- 
cidal attempt is to find a solution by attempting to escape from 
the material body. 

In its treatment of annihilationist views, the Brahmạịãla- 
sutta also lists the possibility of identiíying the self with a di- 
vine material body that feeds on gross food, or with a divine 
mind-made body that is endowed with limbs and íaculties. The 
final four grounds for annihilationist views in the Brahmạịãỉa- 
sutta involve the four immaterial attainments, namely the at- 
tainment of boundless space, boundless consciousness, no- 
thingness, and neither-perception-nor-non-perception. 
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From the perspective of attempting to find a deeper meaning 
and a broader scope of implication for the term vibhava-tanhã, 
the final four grounds for annihilationist views listed in the 
Brahmajãla-sutta are intriguing. They suggest that non-exis- 
tence or non-becoming may have been envisioned as a goal to 
be reached through meditation practice in ancient India, in par- 
ticular through attaining any of the immaterial spheres. 

Since the experience of these immaterial spheres requires a 
considerable amount of meditative proíĩciency and practice, an 
annihilationist view related to the attainment or experience of 
these States could not reasonably assume that all beings are 
destined to such annihilation. That is, from the perspective of 
the upholders of such a view, annihilation would probably not 
have been considered as the inevitable fate of all beings, but 
rather as a goal to be attained through an appropriate form of 
conduct and meditation practice. 

The idea behind such an aspiration for annihilation could be 
a merger with a form of ultimate reality, held to be equivalent 
to boundless space, or to boundless consciousness, or to no- 
thingness, or to neither-perception-nor-non-perception. Attain- 
ing such a merger at the death of the body, any self-hood 
would be successfully annihilated. 

Support for this interpretation could be gathered from the 
Dhãtuvibhaúga-sutta, which describes the development of in- 
sight and detachment in regard to the experience of the im- 
material attainments (MN III 244). In the concluding section of 
this description, just before turning to the attainment of final 
liberation, the Dhãtuvỉbhanga-sutta indicates that at this high 
point of meditative development and mature insight one will 
be free from intentions and volitions in regard to existence or 
in regard to non-existence, n ’ eva abhisankharoti nãbhisance- 
tayati bhavãya vã vibhavãya vã. 
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In this context, intentions and volitions in regard to vỉbhava 
most certainly do not refer to any suicidal impulse. Instead, the 
implication of the passage seems to be that one who has 
reached this lofty stage of mental development is aloof from 
interest in any form of existence as well as in the type of mer- 
ger with an ultimate immaterial reality, such as appears to be 
implicit in the Brahmcỳãỉa-sutta ’s description. 

That some contemporaries of the Buddha perceived annihila- 
tion as a goal to be attained through a particular mode of con- 
duct and practice would also be implicit in the above-men- 
tioned aspiration “may I not be, may it not be for me, I shall 
not be and it will not be for me”, no c ’ assam, no ca me siyã, 
na bhavissãmi, na me bhavissati, (SN III 99). Since this formu- 
lation clearly involves an aspiration, here again it would not 
make much sense to assume that all beings are destined to an- 
nihilation. Nor does this íormulation appear to be merely the 
expression of a suicidal intent, otherwise the above-mentioned 
discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya would not reckon this aspi- 
ration as supreme among heterodox views (AN V 63). Instead, 
what this aspiration most probably implies is a form of annihi- 
lation that requires effort and practice, such as would indeed be 
required for attaining the immaterial spheres. 

From this perspective, then, vibhava-tanhã could be under- 
stood to comprise craving for annihilation in a materialist as 
well as a spiritual sense, ranging from the wish to destroy the 
physical body by suicide to the aspiration for leaving behind 
the sense of selíhood through a mystic merger with an ultimate 
reality. The decisive íactor that these different modes of crav- 
ing have in common is the assumed sense of a self that lurks 
behind them. From a Buddhist perspective, all these forms of 
craving are but maniíestations of ignorance, since however re- 
fined the experience they aim at may be, the truth of the matter 
is that there was never a self to be annihilated in the íìrst place. 
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1.3 The Arising of Craving 

Factors that contribute to the arising of craving are men- 
tioned in the second noble truth, according to which the arising 
of dukkha is directly related to craving that is accompanied by 
delight and passion, nandĩ-rãga-sahagatã, delighting here and 
there, tatra tatrãbhinandinĩ (SN V 421). This reíerence to the 
tendency of delighting here and there, in this or that, reveals 
that once one perceives something as delightíul, as gratiíying, 
assãda, craving arises. 

To highlight the dynamics that result from perceiving things 
as gratiíying, the discourses employ several imageries. Just as 
a great fire, to which more fiael is added, will keep on burning 
for a long time, so for those who perceive things that can be 
clung to as gratiíying, upãdãnỉyesu dhammesu assãdãnupas- 
sino, craving will increase (SN II 85). 

A related image recurs in another simile that illustrates the 
situation of those who perceive things that can íetter as gratiíy- 
ing, sannọịaniyesu dhammesu assãdãnupassino. For them, 
craving will increase just as an oil lamp will keep burning as 
long as oil is added and the wick is adjusted (SN II 86). Per- 
ceiving things that can be clung to, or that can íetter, as grati- 
fying receives an additional treatment in two similes taken 
from the growth of trees. These similes illustrate how percep- 
tion of gratiíication íosters the growth of craving with the ex- 
ample of a great tree that is well nourished through its roots 
(SN II 87), or of a sapling that is well cared for and watered 
(SN II 89). 

Another discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya takes up the same 
theme in more detail, explaining that craving arises and be- 
comes established in regard to whatever in this world is pleas- 
ant and agreeable, by mistaking it to be lasting, to provide real 
happiness and satisíaction, and íĩnally by appropriating it (SN 
II 109). This discourse compares giving in to such craving to a 
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thirsty man who partakes of a drink that is of exquisite taste, 
even though he knows it to contain poison. 

These various presentations illustrate from complementary 
perspectives the indication given in the twelve-link presenta- 
tion of dependent arising, paticca samuppãda, according to 
which the arising of tanhã takes place in dependence on feel- 
ing, vedana-paccayã (SN II 1). Hence it is at the point when 
íeelings arise and maniíest that tanhã needs to be kept in 
check. In a later chapter in this collection, the nature of íeeling 
and its insightíul contemplation will be examined íurther. 

The indication that the condition for the arising of craving is 
to be íbund in íeeling also has another dimension, which 
comes to the fore in a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya. Ac- 
cording to this discourse, a monk asked the Buddha: “Who 
craves?” (SN II 13). Such a question is not appropriate, the 
Buddha pointed out, since an inquiry into the nature of craving 
should rather be worded in terms of: “What is the condition for 
craving?” 

In addition to pointing out the role of feeling as the condition 
for craving, the twelve-link presentation of dependent arising 
also highlights that tanhã in turn is responsible for the arising 
of upãdãna, clinging or grasping, and ultimately therewith for 
the arising of dukkha. 

The unwholesome consequences that arise due to tanhã are 
treated in more detail in the Dasuttara-sutta (DN III 289), 
which enumerates nine States that are rooted in craving, tanhã- 
mũlaka. These begin with the quest for the desired object, 
pariyesanã, which, when successíul, in turn leads to gain, 
lãbha. Having obtained gain requires making decisions about 
what should be done with such gains, vinicchaya, due to which 
arise passion and desire, chanda-rãga. These lead vía attach- 
ment to appropriation, ajjhosãna and pariggaha, out of which 
avarice and hoarding result, macchariya and ãrakkha. The end 
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result of all this, according to the Dasuttara-sutta, is the taking 
up of sticks and swords, quarrel, slander and íalsehood etc. 

These are the dire consequences that await those whose pur- 
suit of the objects of craving has been successíul. In the case of 
those who have not been able to satisfy the demands of their 
inner thirst, unwholesome States and reactions will arise all the 
more quickly. 

The Mahãdukkhakkhandha-sutta describes how taking sen- 
sual pleasures to be gratiíying leads to a quest for obtaining 
them through earning a livelihood, a quest that in itself is often 
enough beset with much suffering, pain and at times even dan- 
ger (MN I 86). When in spite of all effort this quest has not 
been successful, the poor victim sorrows and grieves, laments 
and weeps, crying in distress ‘my work is in vain, my effort is 
Ểruitless’. 

Should his or her efforts succeed, however, the gains will 
have to be protected against avaricious kings and cunning 
thieves, as well as against natural calamities. After depicting in 
detail the dangers that lurk at each of these successive steps 
needed to secure the objects of craving, the Mahãdukkhak- 
khandha-sutta turns to the taking up of sticks and swords as 
the íĩnal result of the quest to satisfy craving. To illustrate this 
fmal result, the discourse describes in gruesome detail the suf- 
fering and evils of quarrel, warfare and crime in ancient India. 

In addition to being directed to sensual pleasures, craving 
may also maniíest in relation to various forms of existence. A 
discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya points out that a íìrst begin- 
ning of craving for existence, bhava-tanhã, cannot be predi- 
cated (AN V 116). That is, craving for existence has been 
one’s companion since time immemorial. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the same discourse a condition for craving for exist- 
ence can be pointed out right in the present, which is none oth- 
er than ignorance, avijjã. 
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For the ignorant ones who allow themselves to succumb to 
the arising of craving, sorrows grow, just as grass grows after 
rain (Dhp 335). In contrast, sorrow falls off from those who 
overcome craving like water from a lotus flower (Dhp 336). 
The image of the lotus untouched by water leads us to the next 
aspect to be explored in relation to tanhã, to the cessation of 
craving. 


1.4 The Cessation of Craving 

The extinction of craving, tanhakkhaya, stands on a par with 
various other epithets of Nibbãna (SN IV 371). As such, it oc- 
curs in a recurrent description of the final goal as the stilling of 
all íormations, sabba-sankhãra-samatha, the relinquishment of 
all substrata, sabbũpadhi-patinissagga, the extinction of crav- 
ing, tanhakkhaya, dispassion, virãga, cessation, nỉrodha, and 
Nỉbbãna (MN I 436). The same íormula recurs also in the Ari- 
yapariyesana-sutta, where it forms part of the Buddha’s reílec- 
tion that the extinction of craving as the supreme goal of spir- 
itual endeavours will not easily be appreciated by those who 
are under the iníluence of delight and passion (MN I 167). 

The complete and remainderless cessation of craving, tan- 
hãya asesa-virãga-nirodho, its giving up and relinquishment, 
cãgo patinissaggo, is the theme of the third noble truth, which 
points out that with the cessation of craving the cessation of 
dukkha is reached. The accomplished ones, who have become 
free from craving, vĩtatanhã, have plucked out the darts of ex- 
istence, bhava-sallãni (Dhp 351). Those who in regard to any 
of the five aggregates are devoid of craving, vigatatanhã, are 
beyond any form of agitation when these aggregates change 
and become othenvise (SN III 8). At the same time, they are 
also beyond any speculative views on the destiny of an awak- 
ened one after death (SN IV 387). In fact, for those who are 
freed through the destruction of craving, tanhakkhaya- 
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vimuttino, any standpoint for views has been uprooted, ditthit- 
ịhãnã samũhatã (It 48). 

The liberation attained through the destruction of craving al- 
so implies the highest degree of ethical períection in early 
Buddhism. Thus an arahant, one who has completely eradi- 
cated all forms of craving, is incapable of consciously killing a 
living being, of taking what has not been given, of engaging in 
sex, of knowingly speaking íầlsehood, and of enjoying sensual 
pleasures by hoarding as is usually done in households (MN I 
523). 

One who has thus been ữeed through the destruction of crav- 
ing, tanhakkhaye vimutta, is reckoned by the wise as a sage 
(Sn 211). Such a sage rid of craving, nittanhã, has gone be- 
yond the Vision of the world with its gods (Ud 77). Having 
abandoned craving, tanham pahatvãna, such a one deserves to 
be reckoned a true Brahmin (Dhp 416). For such a true Brah- 
min there is no more questing or searching, just as there is no 
need to search for a well when water is available all around 
(Ud 79). 

The íreedom that results from the destruction of craving 
yields supreme happiness. According to a verse in the Udãna, 
whether it is the sensual happiness of the world or the divine 
happiness in heaven, none of them is worth even the sixteenth 
part of the happiness of the destruction of craving, tanhakkha- 
ya-sukha (Ud 11). Since it is reasonable to give up a smaller 
happiness, if in this way a greater and superior happiness can 
be gained (Dhp 290), a true disciple of the Buddha does not 
delight even in divine pleasures, but delights in the destruction 
of craving, tanhakkhaya-rato hoti (Dhp 187). 

1.5 The Path to Freedom from Craving 

The path to íreedom from craving is the same as the path to 
freedom from dukkha, namely the noble eightíold path (SN IV 
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371). More specifically, the path to the destruction of craving 
can be found in the development of the seven awakening fac- 
tors, bojjhariga (SN V 86), and of the four satipatthãnas (SN V 
300). 

Since craving arises and grows due to perceiving something 
as gratiíying, assãda, viewing things as unsatisíactory - by di- 
recting attention to their inherent disadvantage and danger, 
ãdĩnava - leads to diminishing and eventually to eradicating 
craving. In the case of sensual craving, such craving grows ev- 
er more as long as particular aspects of the body are seen as 
beautitlil, subhãnupassino bhiyyo tanhãpavaddhati (Dhp 349). 
Counter-methods for sensual craving would therefore be con- 
templating aspects of the body that are not beautiíul, asubha. 
This could be undertaken by directing mindíulness to the ana- 
tomical parts of the body, for example, as described in the Sati- 
patịhãna-sutta (MN I 57). 

The unsatisíactory nature of sensual pleasures is the theme of 
a series of similes delivered in the Potaliya-sutta (MN I 364- 
366). According to this discourse, to search for satisfaction 
through sensuality is comparable to a hungry dog that gnaws a 
meatless bone, or to a bird that has gotten hold of a bít of food 
but is being attacked by other birds and thereíore has to let go 
of the food again in order to avoid ũỹury. Thirst for sensuality 
burns, just like a blazing torch held against the wind, or like 
íalling into a burning charcoal pit. Sensual pleasures are illu- 
sory like a dream, or like parading with things that are owned 
by others. To pursue sensual pleasures is dangerous, similar to 
climbing up a tree in search of fruit, only to íĩnd that the tree is 
being cut down by another person. 

Another simile in the Mãgandiya-sutta compares indulging 
in sensual pleasures to a leper, who cauterises his wounds over 
a fire and scratches them, experiencing momentary relief by an 
act that aggravates his condition. (MN I 507). The chief pur- 
pose behind these sometimes stark similes is to aid in the de- 
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velopment of wisdom that sees craving for sensual satisfaction 
as íutile and meaningless. 

To eradicate the mode of craving that is directed to forms of 
existence, bhava-tanhã, requires the development of deeper in- 
sight, abhinnã (MN III 289). Such deeper insight would in par- 
ticular be insight into the illusory nature of the notion “I am”, 
which is the very basis for any craving for existence. To over- 
come craving for existence, what has come into being should 
be seen simply as something that has come into being, bhũtatn 
bhũtato disvã (It 44), i.e. as the product of a conditioned pro- 
cess and without imposing any “I” notions on it. Based on such 
understanding, the task then is to develop detachment and dis- 
enchantment. What is required above all is a sober appreciation 
of the true nature of one’s own existence, and of the ultimately 
unsatisíactory nature of all forms of existence. 

According to an instruction delivered by Ãnanda, craving 
should be overcome by basing oneselí on craving, tanhatn nis- 
sãya tanhã pahãtabbã (AN II 145). As the same discourse ex- 
plains, based on craving for liberation, other forms of craving 
can be overcome. The tantalizing use of tanhã in an evidently 
positive sense in this passage, namely as a term that represents 
the highest of aspirations - the wish to reach full liberation - is 
signiíĩcant. This passage is not unique in its presentation, since 
the possibility that there can be wholesome forms of craving is 
also envisaged in the Nettipakarana, which distinguishes bet- 
ween wholesome and unwholesome types of craving, tanhã 
duvidhã, kusalãpi akusalãpi (Nett 87). 

Ãnanda’s indication that craving can become the very means 
to overcome craving reveals a gradual procedure, which re- 
places umvholesome forms of craving and desire with more 
wholesome counterparts. The Central point behind this presen- 
tation is to bring out the need for a gradual approach when try- 
ing to eradicate craving. 
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Another aspect of the same dictum is the need to develop 
wisdom, in the sense that to overcome craving through craving 
requires a clear distinction between wholesome objects of de- 
sire and their unwholesome counterparts. Such wisdom is 
based on the clear ethical distinction between what is whole- 
some and what is unwholesome, and is coupled with the in- 
sight that the objects of unwholesome cravings are of such na- 
ture that they will never yield any lasting or true satisfaction. 

The gradual approach that underlies the presentation accord- 
ing to which craving should be overcome through craving thus 
enjoins a gradual shift of the basic mode of craving and desire 
from unwholesome to wholesome objects. This gradual ap- 
proach is based on clear awareness of the fact that the deep- 
seated tendency to craving can only be overcome through an 
approach that treats wholesome forms of ‘desire’ and even 
‘craving’ as tools for progressing on the path to íreedom from 
all desires and cravings. Thus, “release from craving initially 
relies upon craving for its release” (Matthews 1983: 81). 

The difficulties involved in overcoming craving, which make 
it pertinent that a gradual approach is employed, are reílected 
in an allegorical manner in the CũỊatanhãsankhaya-sutta. This 
discourse reports how Sakka, the king of gods in the Heaven of 
the Thirty-three, approached the Buddha with the question of 
how to become liberated through the destruction of craving, 
tanhã-sankhaya-vimutta (MN I 251). The Buddha’s poignant 
reply was that there is nothing worth sticking to, sabbe dham- 
mã nãlam abhỉnỉvesãya. 

Yet, for Sakka to be able to put this penetrative maxim into 
practice was apparently not easy. In fact, after receiving this 
instruction, Sakka returned to heaven and continued disporting 
himself with his heavenly maiden in a pleasure pond. It needed 
the timely intervention of Mahãmoggallãna, who through a 
feat of supernatural power made the beautiíul palace of Sakka 
shake and tremble, to bring the king of gods to his senses. 
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This tale allegorically highlights the difficulties of putting 
the path to íreedom from craving into practice, as this requires 
moving right against the current of satisíying desire, and de- 
mands undertaking sustained practice that goes well beyond a 
mere superíicial intellectual appreciation. Yet, every single 
step that moves against this current, and thereby withstands the 
attraction of Mãra’s daughter Tanhã (SN I 124), is an all-im- 
portant step in the direction of the true happiness of íreedom 
from craving. 



Grasping 


2. Grasping / Upadana 

The range of meaning of the term upãdãna covers two main 
aspects: In a more active sense, upãdãna stands for “grasping” 
or “clinging” (two terms I will use alternatively to render 
upãdãna). In a more passive sense, the same term reíers to that 
which is grasped or clung to, in the sense of its “basis” or 
“substrata”, at times also signiíying “supply” or “fuel”. 

Representative of the tendency of the mind to cling or grasp, 
upãdãna constitutes the ninth tầctor in the twelve-link series of 
dependent arising ( paticca samuppãda ), where it arises in de- 
pendence on craving and leads on to becoming or existence, 
bhava. As the conditioning force for continued existence, 
upãdãna stands for grasping at sensual pleasures, at views, at 
rules and observances, and at a doctrine of self (MN I 51). In 
what follows, I will take up each of these four aspects in turn. 

2.1 Grasping at Sensual Pleasures 

Of the four types of grasping, perhaps the most self-evident 
maniíestation of upãdãna is clinging to sensual pleasures. The 
theme of sensual pleasures is given considerable attention in 
the thought-world of early Buddhism, reílected in the circum- 
stance that the discourses tackle this theme from several relat- 
ed angles. 

The lure of sensuality causes the arising of sensual desire, 
kãmacchanda, which constitutes one of the lower íetters that 
bind beings to continuous migration in the round of existence 
(DN III 234). The same lure of sensuality is also responsible 
for sensual lust, which in the form of an underlying tendency, 
kãmarãgãnusaya, is already present in a newborn baby (DN III 
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254). The dire results of craving for sensuality, kãmatanhã, are 
comparable to the case of a leper who cauterises his wounds 
over a fire and scratches them: he experiences momentary re- 
lief through an act that aggravates his condition (MN I 507). 
Hence kãmupãdãna, clinging to sensual pleasures, has a broad 
compass and its removal is a cracial requirement for being able 
to progress on the path to liberation. 

The íìrst in a series of stark imageries in the Potaliya-sutta 
compares sensual pleasures to meatless bones that are not able 
to satisíy a dog’s hunger, however much the dog may gnaw at 
them. Another simile in the same discourse describes how a 
bird has gotten hold of a piece of meat but is immediately at- 
tacked by other birds who try to get the same piece of meat as 
well - the bird will have to let go of its prey quickly to avoid 
harm and ứýury. Again, sensual pleasures are like holding a 
blazing torch against the wind - one inevitably will get 
scorched; or like being dragged by strong men towards a glow- 
ing charcoal pit, with no chance to escape the bitter end of be- 
ing thrown into this pit. The illusory nature of sensual pleas- 
ures are like images seen in a dream; or like borrowed goods 
with which one may be parading the streets until the owners 
arrive and force one to return these goods to them. The last 
image in the Potaliya-sutta describes climbing a tree in search 
of fruit, only to find that someone else is cutting down the tree 
- one risks severe injury unless one descends quickly (MN I 
364). 

The predicament that results from sensual pleasures is also 
taken up in the Mahãdukkhakkhandha-sutta from a realistic 
angle. The discourse depicts in detail the toil and suffering of- 
ten required to make a living, as well as the gruesome conse- 
quence of quarrelling and warfare, all of which the discourse 
presents as results of wanting to satisíy sensual desires (MN I 
85). 
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These images reílect the importance of overcoming clinging 
to sensual pleasures, a task that requires sustained effort during 
one’s progress on the path to liberation. Yet, besides the de- 
manding task of going beyond the lure of sensuality, other 
modes of grasping also need to be overcome. 

2.2 Grasping at Views 

The problems that result from grasping at views, 
ditthupãdãna, are a prominent theme in the Atthakavagga of 
the Sutta-nipãta. Thus the Dutthatthaka-sutta highlights that it 
is attachment to one’s own views that makes it so diữlcult to 
relinquish them (Sn 781 and 785). According to the Para- 
matthaka-sutta, the cause for unending quarrelling is none oth- 
er than high esteem for one’s own view and the tendency to 
consequently look down on any other view (Sn 796-797). As 
the Pasũra-sutta points out, some delight in verbal debate and 
treat others as fools, hoping to gain victory and íearing defeat 
(Sn 824-828). Yet, if one were a fool simply by dint of holding 
a different view, the Cũlaviyuha-sutta remarks, then all debat- 
ing recluses should be reckoned fools (Sn 880 and 890). As the 
same discourse points out, dogmatic upholding of one’s own 
view is in the end just a maniíestation of conceit (Sn 889). 

The problem caused by grasping at views is that “the dogma- 
tist wishes to saíeguard his view at whatever cost, because the 
reíutation of his views means to him deíeat and self degrada- 
tion” (Premasiri 1972: 21). 

Thus it is precisely grasping in the form of identiíication 
with a particular view that leads to dogmatic adherence and 
various measures to protect the view, to unwillingness to let go 
of it even when faced with compelling evidence. As a dis- 
course in the Anguttara-nikãya explains, due to being bound 
by views and being obsessed by them, recluses continue to 
quarrel with each other (AN I 66). Since to hold any view 
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dogmatically will inevitably lead to conílict with those who 
have different views, the only real solution is to let go of 
grasping at views (MN I 499). The need to let go of such 
grasping might even be of relevance in relation to Buddhist 
views, in the sense of needing to give up any dogmatic adher- 
ence and identiíication with them. 

A problem with this suggestion could appear to be implicit in 
a passage in the CũỊasĩhanãda-sutta (MN I 66). According to 
this discourse, non-Buddhist recluses and Brahmins had insight 
into grasping at views. Nãnavĩra (1987/2001: 481) comments 
that, since right view is found only in the Buddha’s teaching 
and thus beyond the scope of understanding of non-Buddhist 
recluses and Brahmins, they could not have insight into grasp- 
ing at views if such grasping were to include right view. 

Yet, the passage in the CũỊasĩhanãda-sutta may only intend 
the problem of grasping at one’s own views. That is, insight 
into grasping at views would not require knowledge of the con- 
tents of views held by others. What such insight needs is 
recognition of the tendency to grasp at one’s own view. 

Besides, if someone dogmatically asserts his or her position, 
it would be possible to recognize this attitude as a maniíesta- 
tion of grasping even if one does not íully understand the con- 
tent of what is being asserted. 

Thus the non-Buddhist recluses and Brahmins would be able 
to understand the problem of grasping at views without need- 
ing to understand Buddhist views. That is, the CũỊasĩhanãda- 
sutta need not pose an obstacle to considering the problem of 
grasping at views as being of relevance even for adherents of 
Buddhism. 

The Ảỉagaddũpama-sutta in fact warns against wrongly 
grasping the Buddha’s teaching, which it compares to taking 
hold of a snake by its tail, instead of seizing it by the neck 
(MN I 133). Attempting to catch a snake in such an unskilíul 
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way will result in getting bitten. Instead, the same discourse 
advises, the Dhamma should be seen as a raft for Crossing over 
to the shore of liberation (MN I 135), not as something to be 
clung to for its own sake. 

The same pragmatic stance, exempliíĩed in the simile of the 
raft, would also be relevant to the theme of rules and obser- 
vances. 


2.3 Grasping at Rules and Observances 

The implications of the term sĩlabbata, the object of the third 
type of grasping, can best be ascertained by turning to the Kuk- 
kuravatika-sutta. This discourse uses the terms “rule”, sĩla, and 
“observance”, vata - which make up the compound sĩlabbata - 
in a description of contemporary ascetics that had taken up the 
rule and observance of behaving like a dog or a cow (MN I 
387). The discourse describes that on meeting the Buddha the 
ascetic who was following the observance of a dog sat down 
and curled himself up like a dog. The commentary iníorms us 
that the other was in the habit of eating grass together with 
cows. Such and other types of rules and observances were ap- 
parently undertaken in ancient India in the belief that they 
would lead to puriíication or to rebirth in heaven (cf. e.g. MN I 
102 ). 

The task of going beyond grasping at rales and observances, 
however, appears to have a broader scope than just avoiding 
such imitation of animals or similar modes of behaviour. In a 
verse in the Dhammapada, Buddhist monks are also encour- 
aged to go beyond rules and observances (Dhp 271). This sug- 
gests that this type of grasping can become a problem even for 
Buddhist monastics. In fact, a discourse in the Arìguttara- 
nikãya points out that rules and observances in themselves can 
be either wholesome or unwholesome (AN I 225). Thus the 
problem are not just certain rules and observances as such, but 
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much rather the act of grasping at or clinging to them in a way 
that has unwholesome effects. 

2.4 Grasping at a Doctrine of Self 

Grasping at a doctrine of self, attavãdupãdãna, is according 
to the CũỊasĩhanãda-sutta beyond the ken of other recluses and 
Brahmins. Though these may recognize the predicament inher- 
ent in the other three types of grasping, insight into the prob- 
lem posed by grasping at a doctrine of self is a unique charac- 
teristic of the Buddha’s teaching (MN I 67). 

The Chinese parallels to the CũỊasĩhanãda-sutta differ from 
the Pãli version in as much as, instead of reíerring to clinging 
to “a doctrine of selfthey simply speak of clinging to “a self ’ 
(T I 463a7; T I 591a22; T II 644al6). The corresponding ex- 
pression ãtmopãdãna occurs in a Sanskrit íragment parallel to 
a discourse from the Nidãna-samyutta (Tripãthĩ 1962: 43). 

This alternative reading would considerably broaden the 
scope of the fourth type of grasping from the upholding of doc- 
trines regarding a self, something that is left behind with 
stream-entry, to any type of grasping at notions of an ‘I’, a sub- 
tle type of clinging only overcome with the attainment of full 
awakening. 

The notion of grasping at a doctrine of self does in fact result 
in a problem when considering the gradual removal of grasp- 
ing that takes place with the various levels of awakening. 
Grasping at wrong views, grasping at rules and observances 
and grasping at a doctrine of self are all left behind at stream- 
entry, when the íetters of doubt, of dogmatic adherence to rules 
and observances and of personality view are overcome, and 
when right view has become a matter of personal experience. 
Grasping at sensuality would be left behind with the attainment 
of non-return, when the íetter of sensual desire is eradicated. 
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From this perspective, already a non-returner would have suc- 
cessfully overcome the four types of upãdãna. 

Nãnatiloka (1952/1988: 216) highlights this problem, com- 
menting that in this way the “traditional fourfold division of 
clinging is not quite satisíactory [since this would imply that] 
the Anãgãmĩ is entirely free from the ... four kinds of 
upãdãna ”. This is, however, not the case. Several passages re- 
fer to the remainder of upãdãna of a non-returner. Such refer- 
ences occur in the context of depicting a mode of practice that 
has the potential of leading to non-returning or else to full 
awakening. In the case of a non-returner, final knowledge here 
and now is not reached since there is a remainder of upãdãna 
left (e g. MN I 63) 

The way the above mentioned Chinese and Sanskrit parallel 
versions íormulate the íourth type of grasping would provide a 
solution to this problem, as it would include any clinging to a 
notion of an T. The anattã teaching is in fact of continuous 
relevance beyond the attainment of stream-entry and thus goes 
íurther than the denial of a permanent self in the form this was 
apparently upheld by some of the Buddha’s contemporaries. 
Besides denying such self-notions, contemplation of anattã 
also íunctions as a meditative strategy for uncovering subtle 
identiíications, in the sense of any form of holding on to a 
sense of T. 

The persistence of such a subtle type of grasping at a sense 
of ‘I’ in a non-returner is the theme of the Khemaka-sutta. This 
discourse clariíies that even though a non-returner has certain- 
ly realized that none of the five aggregates [affected by] cling- 
ing can be reckoned as a self, nevertheless a trace of the sense 
of ‘I’ in regard to the íĩve aggregates still remains (SN III 130). 

By way of illustration, the discourse describes a dirty and 
soiled cloth that has been cleaned with the help of cleaning 
salt, lye and cow dung. After being rinsed in water the cloth 
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has become clean, yet, a remainder of the smell of the cleaning 
salt, lye and cow dung still pervades the cloth. Hence even 
though the cloth is already clean, to complete the process of 
puriíĩcation it still needs to be kept in a períumed casket until 
this last remnant of smell has also disappeared. 

Another simile in the same discourse illustrates how a subtle 
clinging to a sense of ‘I’ can remain even when the not-self 
nature of each of the five aggregates has been well realized. 
For this purpose, the discourse takes up the example of the 
scent of a lotus. Just as the sense of ‘I’ remains even though it 
cannot be identiíied as belonging to any of the five aggregates, 
so too the scent of a lotus cannot be identiíied as belonging to 
the petals or the stalk or the pistils, as it belongs to the flower 
as a whole (SN III 130). 

That even the most subtle sense of an ‘I’ should be reckoned 
as a form of grasping comes to the fore in another simile that 
forms part of a penetrative instruction which led to the stream- 
entry of Ãnanda (SN III 105). According to this instruction, the 
sense of ‘I’ arises only when there is grasping, just as it is only 
by grasping a mirror that one is able to see one’s own face. 
Nãnananda (2004: 217) explains that “when one looks into a 
mirror ... one suddenly becomes self-conscious ... one gets the 
notion ‘this is me’ ... the moment one looks into a mirror one is 
suddenly reminded of it, as if to exclaim: ‘Ah, here I am!”’ 

What is grasped or clung to, according to this discourse, are 
none other than the íĩve aggregates of bodily form, íeeling, 
perception, volitional íormations and consciousness. This leads 
me on to another important perspective on upãdãna , namely its 
role in relation to the “íìve aggregates of clinging”, or perhaps 
better the “íìve aggregates [affected by] clinging”. 
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2.5 The Five Aggregates [Affected by] Clinging 

The signiíicance of upãdãna in relation to the five aggregates 
is reílected in the Standard deíinition of the íìrst noble truth, 
according to which the five aggregates [affected by] clinging 
are the succinct maniíestation of the truth of dukkha. This is 
the case to such an extent that one discourse even dispenses 
with the other specifications usually given, according to which 
birth, old age, death etc. are dukkha. Instead of mentioning the- 
se, this discourse simply States that the five aggregates [affect- 
ed by] clinging are the íìrst noble truth (SN V 425). 

The eminent role of grasping in this respect is also reílected 
in some shortened versions of dependent arising that start off 
directly with upãdãna, without mentioning the preceding eight 
links, and then continue the Chain of dependent arising with the 
remaining links of the series (e.g. MN 1511 or SN III 14). 

The CũỊavedalla-sutta clariíĩes that clinging is not the same 
as the íĩve aggregates [affected by] clinging, nor is it some- 
thing apart from them. Rather, clinging stands for desire and 
lust in regard to them (MN I 300). Another discourse introduc- 
es the íĩve aggregates as “things that can be clung to”, again 
explaining that desire and lust are what is meant by the term 
‘clinging’ in this context (SN III 167). This would make it 
clear that the expression panc ’upãdãnakkhandhã reíers to five 
aggregates as the objects of clinging. In fact, aggregates such 
as the body would in themselves not be able to cling or grasp, 
hence my rendering of the expression panc ’upãdãnakkhandhã 
as “fìve aggregates [affected by] clinging”. 

Without such clinging, what is left are the bare five aggre- 
gates. The Khandhã-sutta in the Samyutta-nikãya explains that 
the “five aggregates” and the “íìve aggregates [affected by] 
clinging” cover the same ground, namely any possible instance 
of bodily form, íeeling, perception, volitional formations and 
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consciousness (SN III 47). What makes the difference between 
them is the presence or absence of clinging. 

From this it would follow that once an arahant has destroyed 
clinging or grasping, his or her five aggregates can be consid- 
ered as bare aggregates, because he or she no longer grasps at 
them. 

A problem with this interpretation could seem to be a dis- 
course in the Samyutta-nikãya, according to which a worldling 
or any of the four types of noble ones should engage in the 
same mode of contemplation that reviews the five aggregates 
[affected by] clinging from a variety of perspectives, such as 
impermanence, etc. (SN III 167). The instruction given in each 
instance, even in the case of an arahant, speaks of contemplat- 
ing the five aggregates [affected by] clinging. This appears to 
imply that even the aggregates of an arahant are íĩve aggre- 
gates [affected by] clinging, not just the five bare aggregates 
(Bodhi 1976: 94). 

Yet, the instruction speaks throughout of “these” five aggre- 
gates [affected by] clinging, without providing a direct gram- 
matical relation to the different type of noble ones it mentions. 
Hence it would perhaps be more natural to interpret this pas- 
sage as reíerring to the five aggregates [affected by] clinging 
of the monk to whom the discourse is given, who had come for 
instructions on how to progress on the path. That is, this dis- 
course need not be interpreted as contradicting the assumption 
that an arahant has only the bare five aggregates, as all clinging 
and grasping at them has been removed. 

2.6 Grasping and Nibbãna 

Another passage of relevance to the theme of grasping and 
the status of an arahant can be found in the Itivuttaka, which 
distinguishes between the “element of Nibbãna with a residue 
remaining”, sa-upãdisesã nibbãnadhãtu, and the “element of 
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Nibbãna without residue” (It 38). The “element of Nibbãna 
with a residue remaining” stands for an arahant who is still 
alive. The “element of Nibbãna without residue remaining” 
reíers to the passing away of an arahant. This much can be 
seen from the verses that accompany this discourse, which 
qualify the latter as being related to the íuture, when all forms 
of existence cease. 

To appreciate the implications of the distinction drawn in this 
discourse, it needs to be bom in mind that the term upãdãna 
can also have the sense of a “basis”, “substrata”, “supply” or 
“fuel”. This sense comes to the fore in the context of a fire 
simile in a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, which indicates 
that fire burns only as long as it has some fuel for burning, sa- 
upãdãna, not without such fuel, anupãdãna (SN IV 399). The 
imagery is telling, since it is by ‘grasping’ its upãdãna, its fuel, 
that fire continues to burn. 

A similar sense also underlies the expression sa-upãdisesa in 
the context of a simile that describes a doctor who treats a 
wound caused by a poisoned arrow (MN II 257). Here sa- 
upãdisesa refers to a “residue” of poison left in the wound. 

Applied to the case of the Itivuttaka passage quoted above, 
the expression sa-upãdisesã nibbãnadhãtu, the “element of 
Nibbãna with a residue remaining”, thus indicates that the res- 
idue of the five aggregates is still in existence. Though this res- 
idue is the product of íbrmer clinging, it continues in existence 
even when clinging itself has already been removed. This par- 
ticular context thus differs from the usage of the qualification 
sa-upãdỉsesa in relation to a non-returner, where it does imply 
a remainder of clinging (e.g. MN I 63: sati vã upãdisese an- 
ãgãmỉtã ). 
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2.7 Freedom from Grasping 

A prominent method for developing tVeedom from grasping 
takes the five aggregates [affected by] clinging as its object. 
This mode of contemplation íocuses on their impermanent na- 
ture in particular, that is on their arising and passing away. 
Practising in this way establishes an increasing inner distance 
towards one’s own tendency to grasp at them (AN III 32). 

Contemplating the rise and fall of the five aggregates is giv- 
en considerable prominence in the discourses as a form of 
meditation that issues in awakening (Gethin 1992: 56). This 
may well be the reason why teachings regarding this form of 
meditation practice are reckoned the Buddha’s lion’s roar of 
instruction (SN III 85). The same form of contemplation fea- 
tures among the mindfulness practices described in the 
Satipatthãna-sutta (MN 161). 

According to the Ảggivacchagotta-sutta, the Buddha’s aloof- 
ness from views, ditthi, was the direct outcome of his having 
seen, dựtham, the rise and fall of the íĩve aggregates [affected 
by] clinging (MN I 486). Even the íbrmer Buddha Vipassĩ 
reached awakening by contemplating the rise and fall of the 
five aggregates [affected by] clinging (DN II 35). 

The potential of this practice lies in its tendency directly to 
undermine all clinging to a sense of ‘I’ (MN III 115). Once the 
sense of an ‘I’ that lurks behind the five aggregates [affected 
by] clinging has been íully understood and abandoned, they 
stand, as it were, with their root cut off (Thĩ 106). This root is 
none other than desire for them (SN III 100). 

In contrast, by seeking gratiHcation in things that can be 
clung to or grasped at, craving will continue to grow. This is 
simply a natural consequence, just as a íĩre will burn ever more 
when additional fuel is added to it, or as a tree will grow as 
long as it is well nourished through its roots (SN II 85 and SN 
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II 87). In short, one who grasps is thereby bound by Mara (SN 

III 73). 

Due to grasping at a world that is but the product of the six 
senses, one becomes subject to aíĩliction (Sn 169). Such grasp- 
ing is the condition for becoming and thus for the perpetuation 
of dukkha (Sn 742). Only those who realize that grasping is 
íearíul will reach liberation through not clinging, (AN I 142), 
attaining the internal freedom of having destroyed all grasping 
(SN II 54). To reach the destruction of all clinging requires 
letting go even of the most sublime type of experience, such as 
the attainment of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, which 
can be reckoned supreme among objects of grasping (MN II 
265). 

Hence practising mindfully one should dwell free from any 
dependencies and from clinging to anything in the world (MN 
I 56). In particular at the time of death it is of considerable im- 
portance to avoid grasping at any aspect of experience, be this 
any of the sense-doors or their objects, any element or medita- 
tive experience, this world or another (MN III 259). Freedom 
from clinging is freedom from agitation and will issue in liber- 
ation (MN I 67). One who has reached final liberation has 
thereby íully understood the nature of grasping (SN IV 33). In 
fact, the total absence of clinging and grasping is the final goal 
itself. 


“[Having] nothing, clinging [to nothing] ... 
This I call Nibbãna.” (Sn 1094). 
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3. Passion / Raga 

The Pãli term rãga stands for “lust” or “passion”. Together 
with anger, dosa, and delusion, moha, passion is one of the 
íundamental defilements recognized in early Buddhism. Here 
rãga stands for “a State of lack, need and want. It is always 
seeking fulfílment ... but its drive is inherently insatiable, and 
thus as long as it endures it maintains the sense of lack” (Nãna- 
ponika 1986: 4). 

In the present chapter, I will at íìrst examine the nature of 
passion (2.1), followed by turning to the removal of passion 
(2.2) and to the signiíĩcance of “dispassion”, virãga (2.3). 

3.1 The Nature of Passion 

Passion íeatures prominently in the second noble truth, ac- 
cording to which the entire range of the human predicament 
can be traced to craving, which is accompanied by “passion”, 
rãga, and delight, tanhã nandỉrãgasahagatã (SN V 421). Rãga 
has moreover received the dubious honour of being reckoned 
as one of the daughters of Mãra, together with Craving and 
Discontent (SN I 124). This highlights the importance and det- 
rimental repercussions of this particular mental defilement, and 
its close relationship to the problem of craving. 

When passion arises in the mind, one becomes unable to dis- 
cern what constitutes one’s own and another’s welfare, a pre- 
dicament that easily leads to evil conduct by way of body, 
speech and mind (AN I 215). Passion in the form of sensual 
passion, kãmarãga, causes householders to quarrel with each 
other, while passion maniíesting as passionate attachment to 
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views, diưhirãga, will cause recluses to quarrel with each other 
(AN I 66). Such passionate attachment stands at the back of 
much philosophical speculation, which in the final count can 
be traced to the presence of passion in regard to the five aggre- 
gates (SN IV 387). 

Once sensual passion, kãmarãga, is present in the mind, one 
of its consequences is forgetfulness, as passion makes it diffí- 
cult to keep things in mind even though they have been repeat- 
edly memorized (SN V 121). The debilitating iníluence of pas- 
sion not only impairs memory, but also perception. Beings not 
free from passion in relation to sensual pleasures suffer from a 
perceptual distortion, viparĩtasannã, which causes them to at- 
tribute happiness to what on sober inspection turns out to fall 
short of providing true happiness (MN I 507). 

The deluded notions that result from the iníluence of passion 
on the mind are as illusory as the images of a woman or a man 
created by a painter - however real they may seem, they remain 
artiílcially created images (SN II 101). Though such notions 
are illusory, their repercussions are all too real, as passion can 
set the whole mind on íĩre (SN I 188). No other fire, indeed, is 
comparable to the íĩre of passion (Dhp 202). 

A monk or a nun who goes begging for food without sense- 
restraint, or who is given to excessive socialization, can easily 
be ovenvhelmed by passion, tormenting them to such an extent 
that they might commit an offence or disrobe (AN III 95 and 
AN III 393). The degree to which passion can lead to mental 
distress can be iníerred from the case of the nun Sĩhã, who was 
driven to the verge of suicide because for years sensual pas- 
sion, kãmarãga, prevented her from getting any peace of mind 
(Thĩ 77-81). 

Sensual passion, kãmarãga, is responsible for the arising of 
fear and dread not only in regard to the present, but also in re- 
gard to the íuture (AN IV 289). Fear in regard to the present 
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moment arises when one retires to a secluded spot in the íorest 
with a mind under the iníluence of passion (MN I 17). Fear in 
regard to the íuture arises when one is afflicted by some dis- 
ease and fear of death maniíests, a fear transcended only by 
those who are free from passion in relation to sensual pleasures 
(AN II 173). 

In view of these manifold disadvantages, it comes as no sur- 
prise that the removal of passion is a Central concern of the 
Buddha’s teaching. In telling contrast to the present and íuture 
predicament caused by passion stands the happiness incumbent 
on gaining ữeedom from lust and passion. Such happiness con- 
stitutes the peak of unworldly happiness, nỉrãmỉsã nirãmisata- 
ram sukham (SN IV 237). This may not seem obvious at íìrst 
sight, since from a worldly perspective a man might imagine 
happiness to be found in staying in the company of beautiíul 
women in a lavishly íurnished dwelling place. Yet, due to his 
passion such a man will experience bodily and mental torments 
and suffering (AN I 136). Once he has overcome passion, in 
contrast, he will be free from such torments and live happily, 
even if he stays out in the open, subject to the vicissitudes of 
the climate and with only the hard ground to rest on. 

A close inspection of the Buddha’s behaviour and way of 
acting, undertaken by a young Brahmin in the Brahmãyu-sutta, 
resulted in the following telling observation: the Buddha took 
food experiencing its taste, yet without experiencing passion 
for the taste, rasapatisamvedĩ ... no ca rasarãgapatisamvedĩ 
(MN II 138). This highlights that the problem posed by passion 
is not solved by simply avoiding experience, but rather needs 
to be tackled on a deeper level. One who has succeeded in 
tackling passion at this deeper level is able to íully experience 
sense-objects without giving any room to mental reactions and 
associations under the iníluence of passion and desires. 

Just as when two oxen are yoked together, neither of the two 
oxen is responsible for the other being bound, so too neither 
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the sense-organs nor the sense-objects are responsible for 
bondage, since desire and passion, chandarãga, are what fet- 
ters (SN IV 163). 

The important and variegated repercussions of passion fínd 
their reílection in the inclusion of rãga in various Central cate- 
gories of early Buddhism. One of these categories describes 
the samyojanas, the “íetters” that bind beings to samsãric ex- 
istence. Here passion makes its appearance as “sensual pas- 
sion”, kãmarãga, the íìrst of the five lower íetters (MN I 433). 
Once sensual passion has been transcended, one’s íuture re- 
birth will similarly surpass the sensuous sphere (SN II 99). 
Passion recurs in the context of the íetters, samyojana, where it 
is directed to the material and immaterial spheres, rũparãga 
and arũparãga, two out of the five higher íetters (DN III 234). 
Alternative enumerations of the íetters speak also of the “íetter 
of passion for existence”, bhavarãgasamyojana (AN IV 7). 

Another of these categories lists the “four [types of] bonds”, 
cattãro yogã, where passion underlies three out of the four 
(AN II 10). These three are the bondage to sensuality due to 
sensual passion, kãmarãga ; the bondage to existence due to 
passion for existence, bhavarãga ; and the bondage of views as 
a manifestation of passion for views, dựthirãga. 

The image of being bound recurs again with the five types of 
mental bondages, cetaso vinibandhã, which undermine the in- 
spiration to practice and thereby prevent growth in the Dham- 
ma (MN I 101). Three out of this set of five are manifestations 
of rãga in the form of passion in relation to sensual pleasures, 
in relation to the body and in relation to forms. A metaphor in 
the Dhammapada sums up these various perspectives on the 
bondage caused by passion: to be under the inHuence of pas- 
sion is a predicament comparable to a spider caught in his own 
net (Dhp 347). 
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Another important category in early Buddhism is concerned 
with the anusayas, the “underlying tendencies” that lie latent in 
the mind and lead to the arising of defilements. Here passion 
makes its appearance in two out of seven cases (DN III 254): 
as the underlying tendency to sensual passion, kãmarãgãnu- 
saya, and as the underlying tendency to passion for existence, 
bhavarãgãnusaya. The underlying tendency to sensual passion 
is already present in the case of a newborn baby, even though 
an iníant would not yet be able to conceive the idea of sensu- 
ality (MN I 433). 

The activation of passion as an underlying tendency is close- 
ly linked to the arising of pleasant íeelings. This relation, how- 
ever, is not one of necessity, since some pleasant íeelings, such 
as those experienced in meditative absorption, jhãna, do not 
activate this underlying tendency (MN I 303). In relation to 
more mundane types of pleasant íeelings, however, a sustained 
effort needs to be made to move beyond the inHuence of this 
underlying tendency. 

A maniíestation of passion which may not pertain to the 
realm of what is unwholesome could be dhammarãga, “pas- 
sion for the Dhamma”. This term makes its appearance in in- 
stances where someone fails to reach full liberation and, due to 
such dhammarãga, he or she gains non-return (MN I 350). The 
way these instances are íormulated seems to allow for two ex- 
planations. One could either take dhammarãga to be the íactor 
that has prevented attaining full liberation, or else to be the fac- 
tor that has ensured at least the gain of non-return. 

The commentarial explanation supports the íĩrst alternative, 
understanding dhammarãga to represent chandarãga, “lustíul 
longing” in relation to one’s meditative experiences (Ps III 
146). This interpretation did, apparently, not remain unchal- 
lenged. The same commentary records the argument that on 
following this interpretation an unwholesome mental factor is 
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made responsible for leading to such sublime attainment as 
non-return and its consequent rebirth in the Pure Abodes. 

Such a problem could be avoided with the alternative inter- 
pretation. On adopting this alternative understanding, just as 
there could be wholesome forms of craving, tanhã, in the form 
of craving for liberation, so too could there be wholesome 
forms of passion, rãga, once such craving or passion is di- 
rected towards wholesome objectives. 

Be that as it may, a mental íactor entirely in the realm of 
what is unwholesome is adhammarãga, “unlawful passion”, an 
expression which according to the Atthasãlinĩ reíers to incestu- 
ous lust (As 366). The Cakkavattỉsĩhanãda-sutta reckons that 
such adhammarãga is characteristic of periods when human ci- 
vilization is on the decline (DN III 70). Another discourse de- 
scribes the dire consequences of indulging in adhammarãga, 
which apparently not only causes the arising of quarrels and 
íìghting, but can also lead to adverse climatic conditions and 
an increase in demonic forces (AN I 160). 

3.2 The Removal of Passion 

Contemplation of the mind in the Satỉpatthãna-sutta (MN I 
59) directs mindíulness to the task of recognizing the presence 
or absence of any form of passion. Such introspective recogni- 
tion of the presence or the absence of passion in the mind 
shows that the Buddha’s instructions are a directly and imme- 
diately visible teaching, which invites one to come and see, 
leading omvards and to be experienced personally by the wise 
(SNIV41) 

Compared with “anger”, dosa, passion is less blameable, 
though it takes longer to be overcome (AN I 200). The arising 
of passion can be traced to two main conditions: the “sign of 
beauty”, subhanimitta, often attributed to the physical body of 
the other gender, and “unwise attention”, ayoniso manasikãra 
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(AN I 87). The obvious counter method, thereíore, is wise at- 
tention to the less appealing aspects of the body, examining its 
anatomical constitution and the unattractive nature of its parts 
(AN III 323). Additional counter strategies include developing 
restraint of the senses, contentment with food, wakefulness and 
mindíulness together with clear comprehension (AN IV 166). 

In order to ensure that one’s mind is not overwhelmed by 
passion, recollection of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the San- 
gha can be undertaken (AN III 286). From among the four di- 
vine abodes, brahmavihãra, the meditative development of 
equanimity as a liberation of the mind, upekkhã cetovimutti, 
stands out as an “escape”, nissarana, from passion (DN III 
249). 

These passages indicate that the development of mental tran- 
quillity, samatha, can also function as an antidote to passion. 
This point is made explicitly in a discourse in the Aúguttara- 
nikãya, which indicates that to develop tranquillity leads to 
developing the mind, whereby passion will be eradicated, sa- 
matho bhãvito ... cittam bhãvĩyati, cỉttam bhãvỉtam ... yo rãgo 
so pahĩyatỉ (AN I 61). 

The rationale behind this passage is that the experience of 
deeper States of concentration is accompanied by intense pleas- 
ure and happiness, brought about by purely mental means, 
thereby automatically eclipsing any happiness that arises in 
dependence on sensual pleasures. Thus the development of 
mental tranquillity can become a powerful antidote to passion 
by divesting its objects of their íormer attraction. 

3.3 Passion and Dispassion 

The term rãga is derived from the root raj, “to colour”, and 
can also mean “colour” or “dye”. Rãga occurs in this sense in a 
passage in the Vinaya which reports a group of notoriously ill 
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behaved monks using “face colour”, mukharaga, apparently an 
ancient Indian type of makeup (Vin II 107). 

The two meanings of rãga are to some extent interrelated, 
since rãga as passion or lust is a mental quality that “colours” 
the mind. The discourses illustrate this colouring iníluence of 
sensual passion, kãmarãga, with the example of someone at- 
tempting to see the reHection of his or her face in water mixed 
with dye (SN V 121). Due to the presence of the dye, the natu- 
ral mirroring function of the water is distorted, making it im- 
possible to properly see the reHection of one’s face. 

The alternative sense of rãga as colour becomes particularly 
evident with the term vỉrãga, which depending on context can 
either mean “fading away”, derived from the sense of decol- 
ouration, or else “dispassion”, derived from the primary sense 
of rãga as lust or passion. These two senses of virãga can to 
some extent be related to each other, since contemplating the 
“fading away” and therewith the impermanent nature of phe- 
nomena will result in “dispassion”. A play on both senses of 
the term can be found in such instances as when the purpose of 
the Buddha’s teaching is declared to be rãgavỉrãga, the “fad- 
ing away of passion” (SN IV 47). 

The scope and relevance of these two aspects of the term vi- 
rãga as “fading away” and as “dispassion” can best be exem- 
plified through a survey of occurrences of virãga in a series of 
different contexts. 

The idea of “íading away” appears to be more prominent in 
contexts where virãga is preceded by “impermanence” and fol- 
lowed by “cessation” and “relinquishment”, nirodha and pati- 
nỉssagga, as is the case with the final four steps of mindfulness 
of breathing (MN III 83). Altematively, vỉrãga can also be pre- 
ceded by “impermanence” and “change”, anicca and viparinã- 
ma. This perspective is applied, for example, to the five aggre- 
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gates (SN III 43). Here, too, “íầding away” appears to fít the 
context best. 

The same idea of “íading away” would also be prominent 
when vỉrãga is preceded by khaya, “destruction”. This is the 
case, for example, in a description of how the mind is freed by 
the destruction and íading away of craving, tanhã ... khayã vi- 
rãgã ... cỉttam suvimuttam (SN III 13). Quite often vỉrãga is 
preceded by “destruction” and “decay”, khaya and vaya. These 
three qualiíĩcations could be applied to the three types of feel- 
ings (e.g. MN I 500); to the five aggregates (SN III 24); to the 
twelve links of dependent arising, paticca samuppãda (SN II 
26); to the knowledge of the fixedness of the principle of de- 
pendent arising, dhammatthitinãna (SN II 60); or else they 
could be part of a contemplation capable of leading to final 
liberation (AN IV 146). In all these instances, the sense of 
“fading away” appears to be the prominent meaning. 

Alternatively virãga can be preceded by “removal”, pahãna. 
In such cases, the sense of “dispassion” seems to be the more 
prominent meaning. These two terms occur in relation to five 
“perceptions that ripen in liberation”, vimuttiparipãcaniya san- 
nã (DN III 243); in relation to five things whose development 
leads to liberation of the mind and liberation by wisdom (AN 
III 85); and in relation to overcoming a whole host of deíĩle- 
ments (AN III 277). A list of nine perceptions whose develop- 
ment is of great fruit also culminates in “perception of re- 
moval” and “perception of dispassion”, pahãna-sannã and vi- 
rãga-sanna (AN IV 387). 

In numerous instances, “removal” and “dispassion” are fol- 
lowed by “cessation”, nirodha, a triad that occurs ữequently in 
listings of types of perception. Examples are the six “percep- 
tions conducive to penetration”, nibbedha-bhãgiya-sannã (DN 
III 251); which are at the same time six “things conducive to 
knowledge”, vijjãbhãgiyã dhammã (SN V 345 and AN III 
334); and six things that lead to the removal of various defile- 
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ments (AN III 452). Another example are the seven “things 
that prevent decline”, aparihãniyã dhammã (DN II 79 and AN 
IV 24); which are seven perceptions (DN III 253) whose devel- 
opment leads to overcoming all kinds of defilements (AN IV 
148); and which thereíore are “things to be aroused”, dhammã 
uppãdetabbã (DN III 283). 

The theme of “things to be aroused” recurs also in a nine- 
fold and a ten-fold formulation (DN III 289 and DN III 291), 
both of which should be developed to overcome various de- 
íìlements (AN IV 465 and AN V 309). The triad “removal, 
dispassion, cessation” also íeatures in a list of ten perceptions 
that are of great fruit, which the mind should be well familiar- 
ized with (AN V 105 and AN V 107); and in a long list of 
meditation topics whose development is highly recommended, 
even if only done for a short time (AN I 41; see also SN V 
132). 

In most of these listings, the triad “removal, dispassion, ces- 
sation”, pahãna, virãga, nirodha, is preceded by the triad “im- 
permanent, unsatisfactory, not-selí”, anicca, dukkha, anattã, or 
by a set of terms that, in addition to impermanence and not- 
self, may involve the absence of beauty, asubha, or “dis- 
advantage”, ãdĩnava, etc. 

In sum, when virãga is preceded by terminology related to 
impermanence alone, its predominant sense appears to be that 
of “fading away”. When, however, virãga is preceded by “re- 
moval”, often in contexts that also refer to unsatisfactoriness 
and to not-self, then the sense of “dispassion” appears to be 
most prominent. 

Such “dispassion” is thus the outcome of a full appreciation 
of the true nature of reality, preceded by “removal”, pahãna, 
and almost always followed by “cessation”, nỉrodha. The triad 
“removal, dispassion, cessation” thus forms a counterpart to 
the triad “impermanent, unsatisíactory, not-self’, anicca, duk- 
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kha, anattã. While these three are the main characteristics of 
reality that need to be understood with insight, the triad “re- 
moval, dispassion, cessation” depicts the detachment that en- 
sues once insight into the three characteristics matures. 

The sequence underlying the insight triad “impermanent, un- 
satisíactory, not-self ’ is signiíicant, since one leads to another. 
Thus based on awareness of impermanence, unsatisíầctoriness 
is appreciated. Based on appreciation of unsatisfactoriness in 
turn, insight into not-self arises. This dynamic becomes evident 
in a recurring sequence that proceeds from awareness of im- 
permanence to viewing the unsatisfactory quality of what is 
impermanent, followed by recognừing the selíless nature of 
what is unsatisíactory, anỉccasannã, anicce dukkhasannã, duk- 
khe anattasannã (e.g. AN III 85). 

Similarly, in the case of the affective triad “removal, dispas- 
sion, cessation” a progression can be discerned. This progres- 
sion moves from the more active “removal” to the experience 
of “dispassion”, which then reaches its culminating point in 
“cessation”. 

A more detailed explanation of the implications of these 
three can be culled from the Girimãnanda-sutta (AN V 110). 
According to this discourse, “perception of removal”, pahãna- 
sannã requires not indulging in any thought related to sensual- 
ity, anger and harming. “Perception of dispassion” and “per- 
ception of cessation”, virãga-sannã and nirodha-sannã, then 
stand for inclining the mind towards the final goal by reílecting 
in accordance with the maxim that “this is peaceful, this is ex- 
cellent, namely the stilling of all formations, the relinquish- 
ment of all substrata, the destruction of craving, dispassion, 
cessation, Nibbãna”, etam santam etam panĩtam, yadỉdam sab- 
basankhãrasamatho sabbupadhipatinissaggo tanhakkhayo vi- 
rãgo nỉrodho nibbãnam. The only diíĩerence is that in the case 
of perception of dispassion, the maxim does not mention “ces- 
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sation”; and in the case of perception of cessation, “dispassion” 
is not mentioned. 

This suggests that the last two perceptions are similar in 
meaning. Perhaps “cessation” represents a slightly more de- 
fínite and final form of leaving behind attachment to the world 
and of inclining the mind towards Nibbãna than perception of 
dispassion. The preceding perception of removal, however, 
clearly sets in at a more gross level, when unwholesome 
thoughts are still to be overcome. Their removal would then be 
the basis for inclining the mind towards the peaceíulness of 
Nibbãna in accordance with the above maxim. 

The topic of Nibbãna is also prominent in another series of 
terms that include virãga. This series of terms qualifíes a type 
of teaching or conduct as leading to disenchantment, dispas- 
sion, cessation, peace, higher insight, awakening and Nibbãna, 
nibbidãya virãgãya nỉrodhãya upasamãya abhỉnnãya sam- 
bodhãya nỉbbãnãya samvattati (e.g. DN I 189). The point 
made by this qualiHcation is that such teaching or conduct is 
capable of leading to liberation. This thus depicts the outcome 
of dispassion, namely inner peace, higher insight and awaken- 
ing. Together with disenchantment, dispassion and cessation 
are the essential steps that lead to final liberation (e.g. SN III 
163). 

The relationship between dispassion and disenchantment, 
nibbidã, is taken up in a discourse in the Samyutta Nikãya. The 
discourse points out that dispassion, virãga, has disenchant- 
ment as its proximate cause (SN II 30). The same discourse 
continues by indicating that liberation has virãga as its proxi- 
mate cause. That is, the whole purpose of dispassion is libera- 
tion, virãgo vimuttattho (SN III 189), or knowledge and Vision 
of liberation, virãgo vỉmuttỉnãnadassanattho (AN V 312). 
Conversely, without dispassion it is impossible to reach knowl- 
edge and Vision of liberation (AN V 314). Hence it is through 
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dispassion that one reaches liberation, viraga vimuccati (e.g. 
MNI139). 

The mental íactors particularly required for reaching fínal 
liberation are the íactors of awakening, bojjhanga, and in rela- 
tion to these vỉrãga also makes an appearance. For the seven 
íactors of awakening to lead to knowledge and liberation, they 
need to be practiced in dependence on seclusion, ‘dispassion’ 
and cessation, so that they will culminate in letting go, vỉveka- 
nỉssỉta, virãganissita, nỉrodhanỉssỉta, vossaggaparinãmin (MN 

III 88). The same set of four is of relevance not only in relation 
to the seven íactors of awakening, but also for the development 
of the five íaculties or powers (e.g. SN IV 365), and in relation 
to the noble eightíold path (e.g. SN V 45).The íìnal goal to be 
reached by this noble eightíold path, Nibbãna, is but the de- 
straction of lust or passion, rãga, and its allied evils of anger 
and delusion (SN IV 251). Hence virãga is one of the epithets 
of Nibbãna (DN II 36). 

When once asked to point out a cause for the puriíĩcation of 
beings, according to a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya the 
Buddha explained that this can be found in dispassion, vỉrãga 
(SN III 70). Another discourse indicates that whatever leads to 
dispassion should be considered as the Buddha’s teaching (AN 

IV 280). Hence those who have coníidence in dispassion have 
coníĩdence in the highest and will gain the highest profit (It 
88 ). 

Again, those who teach the overcoming of passion and its al- 
lied evils are speakers of Dhamma, dhammavãdĩ; those who 
practice for the overcoming of passion are practising well, sup- 
patipanna; and those who have overcome passion are “well- 
gone” indeed, sugata (SN IV 252). Of all things or phenom- 
ena, dispassion stands out as supreme (AN II 34). 

In sum, then, dispassion can be seen to comprise in a nutshell 
the whole gamut of the Dhamma, covering the path to be taken 
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as well as the goal to be reached. As a path to be taken, virãga 
counteracts the chief culprits for the samsãric predicament: 
passion, desire and craving. Their hold on the mind will gradu- 
ally be reduced by seeing all the enticing aspects of experience 
for what they truly are. By allowing their attraction to ‘fade 
away’, their superíĩcially colourful appearance is ‘decoloured’. 

The Central means for such decolouration or íading away is 
sustained awareness of their impermanent nature. Such direct 
experience of the impermanent nature of all aspects of experi- 
ence needs to be complemented by a clear apprehension of the 
other two characteristics, unsatisíactoriness and not-self, in 
order to culminate in ‘dispassion’. With the onset of true dis- 
passion the path gains momentum, leading from the gradual 
'tầding away’ of ‘passion’, rãgavỉrãga, in regard to any aspect 
of experience, to a thorough ‘íading away’ and disappearance 
of all aspects of experience with the attainment of stream-en- 
try. 

This íìrst experience of the supramundane, of Nibbãna, at 
stream-entry then becomes the most thorough ‘fading away’ 
possible. Here even the sense of ‘I’ that othenvise pervades all 
experiences has to yield to such ‘fading away’, and therewith 
all identiíications are similarly subject to ‘decolouration’. At 
this stage, vỉrãga in its supreme sense as an epithet for the final 
goal has become an experienced reality. With progress to the 
higher stages of awakening, virãga will íurther uníold its ‘dis- 
passioning’ potential. For the arahant, then, virãga has be- 
come so all-encompassing that any trace of sensual passion 
and any passion for self or existence has been tbrever turned 
into ‘dispassionk In this way, the mind of an arahant has been 
totally ‘decoloured’ of the colouring íorces of unwholesome 
States and tendencies. 
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“Highest of all paths is the eightíold [noble path], 
And of all truths the four-part [noble truth], 
Highest of [all] phenomena is dispassion, 

And of two-footed [humans] the one with Vision.” 

Maggãn ’ atthangiko settho, 
saccãnam caturo padỡ, 
vỉrãgo settho dhammãnam, 
dipadãnaỉỉca cakkhumã (Dhp 273). 



Ill-will 


4. Ill-will / Vyapada 

The negative repercussions of ill-will, vyăpãda or byãpãda, 
are treated from a set of related angles in the Pãli discourses, 
where ill-will makes its appearance in a number of categories 
that describe unwholesome States or tendencies. The present 
chapter will begin by surveying maniíestations of ill-will 
among these categories (4.1), followed by turning to its arising 
(4.2) and to the way to overcome ill-will (4.3). 

4.1 Manifestations of Ill-will 

4.la Ill-will as a Form of Wrong Intention 

Ill-will is one of the three types of wrong intention, which 
are the “intention of sensuality”, kãmasankappa, the “intention 
of ill-will”, vyãpãdasanhappa, and the “intention of harming”, 
vihimsãsankappa (e.g. MN III 73). These three types of inten- 
tion stand in direct opposition to progress on the path to libera- 
tion. Their counterparts - intention of renunciation, non-ill-will 
and harmlessness - constitute right intention as part of the no- 
ble eightíold path. 

It is noteworthy that in this three-fold listing “harming” 
should stand beside “ill-will”, even though the two would seem 
to be closely related to each other. The reason for this could be 
the emphasis on non-violence, ahỉtnsã, among ancient Indian 
recluses and wanderers. 

A similar concern is reílected in a Vỉnaya regulation, ac- 
cording to which it is not appropriate for Buddhist monastics to 
partake of meat that is killed deliberately for them (Vin I 238). 
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Other Vinaya regulations protect plant life and even microbic 
beings in water, reílecting a concern with not harming living 
beings prevalent among contemporary recluses and ascetics. 
Such rules prohibit digging soil, cutting plants, and pouring out 
or making use of water that contains living beings (Vin IV 32; 
Vin IV 34; Vin IV 49; Vin IV 125). 

The same concern also extends to the laity. In fact the very 
íĩrst precept to be undertaken by a lay Buddhist is to re&ain 
from killing any living being (Khp 1, for monastics see Vin IV 
124). This shows the degree to which abstention from harming 
was seen as an integral aspect of proper conduct among early 
Buddhists. 

As the above instances show, not all of actions considered as 
harmíul would necessarily be an expression of overt ill-will. 
Thus perhaps the need to take intentional harm into account 
stands at the background of the fact that the discourses distin- 
guish between three types of wrong intention, placing ill-will 
side by side with harming. 

A mind free from the three types of wrong intention, then, is 
a mind of pure or undisturbed intentions, anãvilasankappa 
(AN V 31). To stay free from ill-will and maintain harmless- 
ness is of such importance to progress on the path that it can be 
compared to the weaponry of a war chariot (SN V 6). Hence 
the Sallekha-sutta enjoins that, though others may be full of ill- 
will, one should make a determined effort to remain free from 
it oneselĩ (MN 142). 

4.1b Ill-will as an Underlying Tendency 

Vyãpãda is the last in a set of íĩve underlying tendencies, 
anusaya, described in the Mahãmalunkya-sutta (MN I 433). In 
this particular instance, vyãpãda replaces the more usual “irri- 
tation”, patigha, íound in the Standard listing of seven under- 
lying tendencies (e.g. DN III 254). 
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The Mahãmalunkya-sutta explains that a small iníant already 
has an underlying tendency to ill-will. This is so even though a 
newborn child would not yet have the perception of a ‘being’, 
making it impossible for ill-will against other beings to ac- 
tually arise in the child (MN I 433). 

Thus ill-will is part of the basic emotional set up of unawak- 
ened beings, independent of whether one is already mature 
enough to experience actual maniíestations of ill-will. 

4.1c Ill-will as a Fetter 

Vyãpãda is also the last of the five lower íetters, orambhãgi- 
ya samyojana (DN III 234). These íĩve lower íetters quite liter- 
ally íetter mankind to transmigration in those realms of sam- 
sãra still related to sensuality. 

While the íìrst three lower íetters are overcome with the at- 
tainment of stream-entry, the íetter of sensuality and the íetter 
of ill-will are only left behind with non-return. Though the to- 
tal removal of the last traces of ill-will thus takes place at a 
rather advanced stage of progress along the path, to tackle its 
grosser maniíestations is already incumbent on the beginning 
phases of practice. 

4.1 d Ill-will as a Pathway of Action 

In a listing of ten pathways of action, kammapatha, ill-will 
comes as the ninth in the series, preceded by covetousness. The 
Sãleyyaka-sutta explains that such ill-will involves the wish for 
other beings to be killed, slaughtered, annihilated, destroyed, 
and come to be non-existent (MN I 287). 

This series of wishes reílects the degree to which ill-will can 
narrow down one’s perception of someone as the sole culprit 
responsible for a problematic situation, leading to the assump- 
tion that to eliminate this person is the only viable solution. As 
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a pathway of action, such ill-will is a way of undertaking 
things that is bound to result in future dukkha (MN 1313). 

4.le Ill-will as a Bodily Tie 

In a group of four bodily ties, kãyagantha, ill-will occupies 
the second position (DN III 230). In this listing ill-will comes 
after covetousness, abhijjhã, which also precedes it in the ten 
pathways of action and which is similar in kind to the sensual 
desire, kãmarãga, that precedes ill-will in the listings of wrong 
intentions, underlying tendencies and lower íetters. This pat- 
tern also recurs in relation to occurrences of ill-will in another 
two schemes, namely the hindrances and the mental defile- 
ments, where ill-will again follows sensual desires or the re- 
lated covetousness. 

This recurrent pattern of listing ill-will after sensual desire or 
covetousness need not be a matter of chance, but could point to 
an underlying relationship between the two. Both are compara- 
tively gross defilements of the mind that need to be overcome 
in order to progress on the path. The two are also to some ex- 
tent related to each other, in as much as ill-will easily arises as 
a consequence of írustrated desire. 

This is reílected in an analysis given in the Sakkapanha-sut- 
ta. This discourse takes up the question of why beings who 
wish to be free from ill-will nevertheless succumb to it (DN II 
276). In an intriguing analysis of a series of conditions, the 
Sakkapanha-sutta traces the arising of ill-will to selfishness, 
holding things as dear, desires, thoughts and conceptual pro- 
liíerations. The way out of this predicament, according to the 
same discourse, is to pursue only such types of joy, somanas- 
sa, that do not have unwholesome consequences. Hence ill-will 
does indeed seem to stand in a close relationship to desires. 
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4.1f Ill-will as a Mental Corruption 

Ill-will comes in second place after covetousness in the con- 
text of a whole series of mental corruptions or deíĩlements, 
upakkilesa, listed in the Vatthũpama-sutta (MN I 36). The Vat- 
thũpama-sutta compares the presence of any of these mental 
corruptions to stains that make it impossible to properly dye a 
piece of cloth. According to the CũỊa-assapura-sutta, as long 
as ill-will is not brought under control, a monk is not really en- 
gaging in the path that makes him worthy of being reckoned a 
recluse, samana (MN I 281). 

The same is illustrated in a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya. 
This discourse indicates that a monk, who by going forth has 
already lost out on the possible enjoyment of a householder, 
also misses out on becoming a true recluse if he allows himself 
to be under the iníluence of ill-will. His predicament is compa- 
rable to a piece of wood from a íuneral pyre that is burnt at 
both ends and smeared with dung in the middle, thereíore be- 
ing in a condition where it cannot be put to any other use what- 
soever (SN III 93). 

4.1g Ill-will as a Hindrance 

Ill-will is also the second of the íĩve hindrances (e.g. DN III 
234), where it comes after sensual desire, kãmacchanda, or in 
some alternative listings after covetousness, abhijjhã. As a hin- 
drance, ill-will could be either “intemal”, in the sense of aris- 
ing within oneselí, or else “external”, in the sense of being pre- 
sent in others (SN V 110). Both aspects deserve attention. Not 
only is one’s own ill-will blameworthy, but also encouraging 
or approving of ill-will in others should be avoided (AN I 299). 
Another aspect of the distinction between external and internal 
manifestations of ill-will may be related to its objects, in that 
ill-will could not only be directed to others, but can also mani- 
fest as self-hatred. 
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A set of similes describes the nature of the hindrances with 
the example of a bowl full of water, which is used as a mirror 
to see the reílection of one’s face. Here ill-will is similar to the 
water being heated up and boiling (SN V 122 and AN III 231). 
Such a condition would make it impossible to use the water as 
a mirror. The imagery of boiling water aptly illustrates the ef- 
fect of ill-will on the mind, an effect reílected also in the com- 
mon parlance that someone is ‘boiling with anger’. Ill-will and 
anger quite literally heat up the mind. Moreover, one who suc- 
cumbs to this hindrance is in a predicament similar to boiling 
water, which needs to be handled with extreme care in order to 
avoid it spilling over and harming those who stand close to it. 

Another simile compares the presence of the hindrance of 
ill-will in the mind to copper as a corruption of gold. Due to 
such corruption, the gold will be brittle and uníĩt for use by the 
goldsmith, as it has lost its malleability and radiance (SN V 92 
and AN III 16). This image reveals the loss of workability of 
the mind due to the presence of ill-will. A similar idea under- 
lies another image, in which a strangling fíg encircles a tree, 
bends it and eventually splits it apart (SN V 96). Just as such a 
creeper weakens the tree it overgrows, so too the hindrance of 
ill-will, if it is allowed to overgrow the mind, weakens and 
eventually destroys wisdom. 

In contrast, the mental condition when ill-will has at least 
temporarily been overcome is comparable to recovery from a 
physical illness (MN I 275). According to the Samanamanậi- 
ka-sutta, intentions related to ill-will cease completely with 
jhãna attainment (MN II 27). The Visuddhimagga explains that 
it is in particular the jhãna íactor of “joy”, pĩtỉ, which stands in 
direct opposition to ill-will (Vism 141). 

4.2 The Arising and Consequences of Ill-will 

A prominent cause for the arising of ill-will is unwise atten- 
tion to the sign of irritation, patighanimitta (AN I 3). Once ill- 
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will has arisen, the mind tends to return again and again to the 
particular issue, event or person that has occasioned the arising 
of ill-will. In this way, the “sign of irritation” can become quite 
literally the “nutriment”, ãhãra, for ill-will (SN V 64), in that it 
nourishes the continuity of ill-will. 

Based on the presence of the “element of ill-will” in one’s 
mind, vyãpãdadhãtu, perceptions related to ill-will arise, vyã- 
pãdasaỉínã (SN II 151). These in turn lead to intentions, de- 
sires, íevers and quests under the iníluence of ill-will, vyãpã- 
dasankappa, vyãpădacchanda, vyãpãdapariịỡha, vyãpãdapari- 
yesanã. The íĩnal results of this conditioned sequence are 
bound to be misdeeds by body, speech and mind, iníluenced by 
ill-will. 

The presence of ill-will in the mind obstructs knowing what 
is beneíicial for oneself and for others (AN III 63), and re- 
calling what has been memorized even for a long time (SN V 
122). According to the CũỊakammavibhanga-sutta, ill-will and 
anger are the cause of being reborn ugly, or even of being re- 
born in hell (MN III 204). The íuture karmic results of ill-will 
reílect the effect that ill-will has even here and now. An angry 
face, distorted by the tension of ill-will, is inevitably an ugly 
face, and one ovenvhelmed by ill-will is on fire within, not 
altogether different from the way ancient Indians imagined the 
conditions in some of the hell realms. 

The Lakkhana-sutta provides a complementary perspective 
on the karmic consequences of ill-will, as it indicates that, due 
to being free from anger and ill-will during previous exis- 
tences, the Buddha was endowed with a beautiíul complexion 
and a skin resembling gold (DN III 159). The degree to which 
the absence of ill-will can affect countenance is also reílected 
in a passage in the Mahãsaccaka-sutta. According to this pas- 
sage, the debater Saccaka was rather surprised to íĩnd that, 
when being addressed oíĩensively, the Buddha’s skin would 
brighten and his countenance became clear (MN I 250). 
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Thus someone who does not react with ill-will and anger will 
not only be reborn endowed with beauty, but even be more 
beautiíul here and now. The face of one who is forgiving, kind 
and patient, as illustrated in the Mahãsaccaka-sutta, will natu- 
rally become more beautiĩul. 

However, beauty is not the main reason why one should 
avoid ill-will. A more serious consequence of being over- 
whelmed by ill-will is that one will do what one should not do 
and fail to do what should be done (AN II 67). The dire conse- 
quences of allowing ill-will to remain in the mind are that its 
iníluence leads to words and deeds driven by ill-will (AN I 
262). This is comparable to a house whose roof is not properly 
thatched, a condition that will affect the peak, the roof beams 
and the walls of the house. 

To withdraw into solitude in a forest will be of little benefit 
for someone who is still under the iníluence of ill-will (MN I 
18). In fact, to meditate with the mind ovenvhelmed by the 
hindrance of ill-will is a form of ‘mis-meditating’, a way of 
practice that did not meet with the Buddha’s approval (MN III 
14). The repercussions of ill-will are such that they can even 
contribute to a gradual deterioration of living conditions in 
general. Thus, according to the Cakkavattisĩhanãda-sutta, it is 
only when beings decide to leave ill-will and other unwhole- 
some actions and mental conditions behind that, after a long 
period of continual decline, living conditions in the world be- 
gin to improve again (DN III 74). 

4.3 How to Overcome Ill-will 

An important íoundation for overcoming ill-will is moral 
conduct. By keeping the five precepts incumbent on a lay-fol- 
lower of Buddhism one gives a gift of fearlessness, non-anger 
and non-ill-will to other beings, abhayam deti averam deti 
avyãpajjham deti (AN IV 246). 
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In order to overcome thoughts of ill-will, perceptions of ill- 
will, or the element of ill-will, one needs to simply develop 
thoughts of non-ill-will, perceptions of non-ill-will and the ele- 
ment of non-ill-will (AN III 446). To undertake this task, an 
important prerequisite is a clear recognition of the presence of 
ill-will in the mind. The Satipaịịhãna-sutta describes such 
clear recognition as a íìrst step of practice. This then leads to 
insight into what has caused the arising of this hindrance, in- 
sight into what will effect its removal, and insight into how a 
íuture arising of ill-will can be prevented (MN I 60). 

The íìrst aspect in the instruction given in the Satipatthãna- 
sutta - clear recognition of the presence of ill-will - is of con- 
siderable importance. Instead of immediately reacting, the task 
is to allow mindíulness the time and space to clearly recognize 
that ill-will is present in the mind, and to see what has caused 
its arising. It is only when this íìrst step of clearly assessing the 
situation has been carried to its completion that removal of ill- 
will comes in its proper place. 

This two-step approach is highlighted in the Itivuttaka as a 
characteristic quality of the Buddha’s teaching, which requires 
íìrst of all recognừing evil as evil, pãpam pãpakato passatha, 
followed by overcoming it (It 33). Such overcoming, then, is 
the task of right effort, namely to arouse energy and strive in 
order to overcome any ill-will and prevent its re-arising (e.g. 
MN II 11). 

Though the second step of removing ill-will should certainly 
not be neglected, by doing so too quickly one would miss an 
opportunity to develop experiential wisdom when ill-will aris- 
es in the mind. Since such wisdom will eventually lead to the 
total removal of ill-will, from a long-term perspective it is of 
considerable importance that the initial mindíul observation of 
ill-will is given full space. This implies to clearly recognừe 
how the presence of ill-will maniíests, and ideally also under- 
standing the conditions that have led to its arising. Such insight 
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needs to be allowed the space and time to uníold its liberating 
potential beíbre more active measures are taken. 

For the actual removal of ill-will, the above-mentioned com- 
parison of a mind free from ill-will to recovery from physical 
disease provides a helpíul example (MN I 275). Together with 
the listing of ill-will as a bodily tie, kãyagantha, this draws at- 
tention to the bodily tension and quite literal ‘dis-ease’ that the 
arising of ill-will and anger can bring about. Such bodily ten- 
sion and the mental boiling up of ill-will naturally tend to 
augment each other. Thus, at times, this vicious circle can be 
slowed down already by just consciously relaxing the body and 
by taking a deep breath. Shortness of breath, clenching of teeth 
and tensing of shoulders are easily detectable bodily indicators 
of the presence of ill-will, and to consciously counteract them 
by relaxation can have remarkable effects on one’s mental con- 
dition. 

Intentional relaxation can also have substantial results if ap- 
plied directly to the mind itselí. Here the point is that ill-will 
inevitably involves a narrow perspective, usually a íbcussing 
on the irritating and displeasing aspect of a situation or a per- 
son at the exclusion of other aspects that do not reiníorce the 
irritation. This narrow Vision can escalate so much that, as de- 
scribed in the context of ill-will as a pathway of action, the on- 
ly possible solution seems to be getting rid of the irritating per- 
son or object. 

Here a conscious broadening of the scope of perception can 
go a long way in undemiining the íoundations of ill-will. The 
aspect of broadening the mind comes up explicitly in a descrip- 
tion of how ill-will in regard to disagreeable sense objects 
leads to a narrow State of mind, appiyarũpe rũpe vyãpajjơti... 
parittacetaso (MN I 266). If, however, covetousness and ill- 
will are overcome, then the mind becomes broad and bound- 
less, abhỉjjhã pỉ vyãpãdã pi ... tesam pahãnã aparỉttanca me 
cỉttam bhavissati, appamãnam subhãvitam (MN II 262). 
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True broadening of the mind comes about through the devel- 
opment of loving kindness, mettã, whose meditative radiation 
is quite literally “boundless”, appamãna, as well as being free 
from anger and ill-will, avera and avyãpajjha (e.g. DN I 251). 
Through the development of loving kindness, ill-will can in- 
deed be removed, mettam ... bhãvayato yo vyãpãdo so pahĩ- 
yissati (MN I 424). As a verse in the Itivuttaka indicates, for 
those who are under the iníluence of ill-will, who burn with the 
fire of anger, the way to extinguish this fire is through loving 
kindness (It 92-93). Loving kindness is in fact the antidote par 
excellence for ill-will, so much so that it is impossible for ill- 
will to invade and persist in a mind that has developed loving 
kindness (DN III 248). 

Additional tools for overcoming ill-will include consciously 
ignoring the negative qualities of a person that is experienced 
as irritating, and instead directing attention to whatever posi- 
tive qualities can be found in him or her (AN III 186). In case 
one is unable to find anything positive, then the occasion has 
come for developing compassion, karunã, as a person bereít of 
any positive quality should indeed call up one’s compassion 
and pity. In addition to loving kindness and compassion, equa- 
nimity can help to overcome irritation, or else trying to forget 
the issue that has caused irritation, or reílecting on the fact that 
all beings are the heirs of their own deeds (AN III 185). 

In addition to loving kindness and reílection on the karmic 
consequences of one’s deeds, the Pãli commentaries recom- 
mend practising wise reílection repeatedly, associating with 
good Ểriends, and having suitable conversations as means for 
overcoming ill-will (Ps I 283). The reíerence to associating 
with good íriends receives a complementary perspective in a 
discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, which points out that those 
who are under the iníluence of ill-will tend to associate with 
others who have the same mental inclination (SN II 168). 
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Hence associating with those who are free from ill-will will 
support one’s own struggle against ill-will. 

For one who has reached final liberation, ill-will has íorever 
been left behind, and the Tathãgata is one who delights in the 
absence of ill-will (It 31). As the Jĩvaka-sutta points out, the 
Buddha’s establishment in loving kindness was well grounded 
indeed, since he had íorever eradicated any defilement of the 
mind that might lead to ill-will (MNI 369). 

“A monk who dwells in loving kindness, 

And is devoted to the Buddha’s teaching, 

Shall attain the path of peace, 

The happiness of the calming of [all] formations.” 

Mettãvỉhãrĩyo bhỉkkhu 
pasanno Buddhasãsane 
adhigacche padam santam 
sankhãrũpasamam sukham. 
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5. Sloth-and-torpor / Thinamiddha 

Sloth-and-torpor is the third in the Standard listing of the five 
hindrances, those detrimental mental States singled out for their 
propensity to ‘hinder’ the proper íunctioning of the mind (DN I 
246). The present chapter will íìrst survey the nature of this 
hindrance (5.1) and then turn to the removal of sloth-and- 
torpor (5.2). 

5.1 The Nature of Sloth-and-torpor 

The discourses indicate that the hindrance of sloth-and-torpor 
can arise due to discontent, boredom, laziness, overeating, and 
because of a depressed State of mind (SN V 64). The effect of 
the hindrance sloth-and-torpor can be illustrated with the ex- 
ample of a bowl full of water, used as a mirror in order to see 
the reílection of one’s face (SN V 121 and AN III 232). If the 
water in the bowl should be overgrown with moss, the natural 
reílecting ability of the water will be impaired. Similarly, if the 
mind is ‘overgrown’ with sloth-and-torpor, its natural ability to 
íunction properly will be impaired. 

Additionally, the same image also depicts quite vividly that 
the long-term result of sloth-and-torpor is stagnation, similar to 
water overgrown by moss. In contrast to this predicament, to 
be free from sloth-and-torpor is like being released from a 
prison (MN I 275). This complementary simile reílects the de- 
gree to which sloth-and-torpor ‘imprison’ the mind. 

The Vibhanga, the second and perhaps earliest work in the 
Pãli Abhidhamma, explains sloth-and-torpor to imply “inabil- 
ity” or “unreadiness” (Vibh 254). Similar to this aspect of in- 
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ability, a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya characterizes a 
mind under the iníluence of sloth-and-torpor as “internally 
stuck”, ajjhattam sankhỉttam (SN V 279). 

Sloth-and-torpor, though counting as only one out of the five 
hindrances, in actual fact covers two distinct mental íactors. 
This distinction is drawn in a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, 
which differentiates between sloth and torpor as single hin- 
drances (SN V 110). These two distinct mental íactors may 
have been subsumed under the heading of a single hindrance 
due to their similar effect on the mind. 

The Vỉbhanga explains that while sloth, thĩna, is a mental 
type of inability, cittassa akalyatã, torpor, middha, reíers to its 
bodily counterpart, kãyassa akalyatã (Vibh 254). Torpor as a 
form of bodily inability is reílected in a verse in the Dhamma- 
pada. This verse relates overeating out of gluttony to the aris- 
ing of torpor, middha, a deplorable condition comparable to a 
fat pig wallowing and lolling about (Dhp 325). Elsewhere the 
Pãli discourses depict someone who, after overeating, indulges 
in the pleasure of lying down and sleeping, passasukha and 
seyyasukha, and thus in the pleasure of torpor, middhasukha 
(DN III 238). A striking contrast to this is provided by a verse 
in the Theragãthã, according to which Anuraddha completely 
overcame torpor through adopting the ascetic practice of not 
lying down (Th 904). 

This may have been an exceptional case, however, not repre- 
senting the norm for arahants in general. In fact, torpor as bod- 
ily íatigue can arise without being caused by overeating or any 
other form of improper indulgence. The Mahãsaccaka-sutta 
reports an occasion when the Buddha was challenged by a con- 
temporary debater for taking a nap in the aữernoon. In reply, 
the Buddha clariíied that his taking a rest should not be misin- 
terpreted as a maniĩestation of delusion (MN I 250). 
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The Petakopadesa explicitly remarks that the bodily tầtigue 
of an arahant should not be reckoned a hindrance (Pet 161). 
The Milindapanha lists torpor among those conditions that 
simply accompany the body and which are outside of the con- 
trol of an arahant in general (Mil 253). From this perspective, 
the case of Anuruddha would indeed seem to have been excep- 
tional. The Vimuttimagga then includes torpor among types of 
derived matter (T XXXII 445c25, with a Tibetan counterpart in 
Skilling 1994: 189), a reckoning the Visuddhimagga , however, 
does not accept (Vism 450). 

In sum, whereas thĩna as mental sloth stands for conditions 
of boredom, lack of inspiration and interest, middha as torpor 
seems to have a more ambivalent nature, as sleepiness could be 
due to overeating, but may also simply come about as a natural 
condition that will even affect those who have otherwise gone 
beyond the iníluence of any of the five hindrances. 

5.2 The Removal of Sloth-and-torpor 

A prominent antidote to sloth-and-torpor, mentioned on fre- 
quent occasions in the Pãli discourses, is the development of 
“perception of light”, ãlokasannã, together with mindíulness 
and clear comprehension (e.g. DN I 71). Some discourses asso- 
ciate the expression “perception of light” with a mind that is 
“open”, vỉvaịa, and “uncovered”, aparỉyonaddha, by day and 
by night, and indicate that such “perception of light” will lead 
to knowledge and Vision (DN III 223). This suggests the ex- 
pression “perception of light” to refer to the development of 
mental clarity. 

Such a way of understanding fínds support in the Vibhanga, 
which glosses “perception of light” as a perception that is 
“open”, vivata, “pure”, parỉsuddha, and “clean”, parỉyodãta 
(Vibh 254). The commentaries, however, take the expression 
“perception of light” more literally and suggest employing ac- 
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tual light to overcome this hindrance, by looking at the moon, 
for example, or at the sun (Ps 1284). 

Such “perception of light” takes place with the aid of mind- 
tulness and clear comprehension, which brings into play two 
qualities as a remedy against sloth-and-torpor that indeed lead 
to an increase of mental clarity. This is not the only role mind- 
fulness has to play in relation to the hindrance of sloth-and-tor- 
por. According to the Satipatthãna-sutta, the tasks of mindtiil- 
ness in relation to this hindrance ranges from clear recognition 
of the presence or absence of sloth-and-torpor to understanding 
what has lead to the arising of this hindrance, what will lead to 
its removal, and how a íuture arising of sloth-and-torpor can be 
prevented (MN I 60). 

The Anguttara-nikãya dedicates an entire discourse to dis- 
cussing the hindrance torpor, middha, offering a variety of 
remedies (AN IV 85). Initially, one could attempt to counter 
torpor by changing one’s meditation subject, or else by re- 
Hecting on or reciting passages from the Buddha’s teachings. 
Should this not work, one may pull the ears, massage the body, 
get up, sprinkle the eyes with water and look up at the sky. If 
torpor still persists, walking meditation should be practised. 

According to the Visuddhimagga, the hindrance sloth-and- 
torpor stands in direct opposition to the jhãna íactor of initial 
mental application, vỉtakka (Vism 141). The intention of this 
explanation could be that the clear grasp of an object through 
initial mental application counteracts the lack of clarity and 
mental ĩogginess caused by sloth-and-torpor. Initial mental ap- 
plication as a jhãna íactor provides a directional and energiz- 
ing input and could be understood to be an expression of the 
quality of energy. Energy is in fact the one of the seven íactors 
of awakening, bojjhanga, which, according to the Pãli dis- 
courses, stands in direct opposition to sloth-and-torpor (SN V 
104-105). 
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The need to energetically overcome and remove this particu- 
lar hindrance should not be underestimated, since the presence 
of sloth-and-torpor in the mind obstructs understanding one’s 
own good and that of others (AN III 63). Due to sloth-and-tor- 
por, one does what one should not do and fails to do what 
should be done (AN II 67). 

Being excessively affected by sloth-and-torpor is a íactor in- 
dicating that a monk may be living the celibate life without 
real inner satisíaction (SN III 106). To withdraw into solitude 
in the forest will be of little benefit if one is still under the in- 
íluence of sloth-and-torpor (MN I 18). Hence to meditate while 
the hindrance sloth-and-torpor pervades the mind is a form of 
mis-meditating (MN III 14). Being under the iníluence of 
sloth-and-torpor is to be under Mãra’s control (Ud 38). As long 
as sloth-and-torpor is present in the mind, liberation will re- 
main out of reach (AN V 195). 

The opposition between sloth-and-torpor and liberation íĩnds 
a íĩtting illustration in the case of the monk Bhagu (Th 271- 
274). According to his own report, Bhagu had decided to go 
out of his dwelling because he was ovenvhelmed by torpor. 
His torpor must have been quite strong since, when stepping 
out, he stumbled and fell down. Getting up and collecting him- 
self, he took to walking meditation. Continuing to practice 
walking meditation with firm determination, he was not only 
able to free himselĩ from torpor and develop concentration, but 
on that same occasion he carried his practice all the way 
through to liberation. 

Hence the removal of sloth-and-torpor has considerable po- 
tential, and to properly understand this hindrance and the way 
to overcome it can yield remarkable results. 
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6. Restlessness-and-worry / Uddhaccakukkucca 

Restlessness-and-worry comes as the fourth in the Standard 
listing of the five hindrances that obstruct the meditative devel- 
opment of the mind. Just as in the case of sloth-and-torpor, the 
expression uddhacca-kukkucca actually covers two hindrances, 
one of which is restlessness, while the other is worry (SN V 
110). The rationale for treating them together as a single hin- 
drance may be the similar effect that restlessness and worry 
have on the mind. 

In the present chapter, I will at íìrst examine restlessness 
(6.1), then worry (6.2), and finally turn to passages that are of 
relevance to both considered together as the hindrance of rest- 
lessness-and-worry (6.3). 

6.1 Restlessness 

Uddhacca is “restlessness” in the sense of mental agitation, 
distraction and excitement, and thus by its very nature is the 
opposite of mental calm and tranquillity. 

Restlessness can arise through excessive striving. The dis- 
courses compare such a situation to a goldsmith who keeps 
blowing on gold that is placed on a fire, as a result of which 
the gold will get burnt (AN I 257). Here a less pushy approach 
would be the appropriate remedy, and perhaps also a less goal- 
oriented attitude. In fact, the discourses indicate explicitly that 
“desire” for progress on the path can be in excess, atipaggahữa 
chanda, and in such a case will cause restlessness (SN V 277). 
The same is the case for excess of energy. Hence, even though 
desire for progress and energy are required for the develop- 
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ment of the path, if they become too prominent in the mind the 
hindrance of restlessness will arise and thereby obstruct íurther 
progress. As long as restlessness remains, it will be impossible 
to reach the final goal (AN III 421). 

The need for balance in this respect can be seen from the 
case of Sona, described in a discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya. 
After putting forth excessive effort, Soọa was in a State of de- 
pression because he had not progressed. In order to drive home 
the lesson that the all important middle path of balance gets 
lost with too pushy an attitude, the Buddha employed the im- 
agery of a lute, an instrument with which Soọa would have 
been íamiliar from his earlier life as a layman (AN III 375). 

Though the strings of a lute need to be taut in order to pro- 
duce sound, if they are over tight, the sound will become shrill. 
Just as the lute’s strings need to be adjusted to a middle posi- 
tion between laxity and tension, similarly Soọa had to find the 
middle point of balance between these two extremes in order to 
progress. In his case, this required giving up excessive striving 
and its resultant restlessness. After this clarification, Sona was 
soon enough able to reach the íĩnal goal, which earlier had 
eluded him due to his excessive striving. 

A more mundane source for the arising of restlessness can be 
the speaking of provocative words (AN IV 87). Such words 
easily result in much talking and arguing, as a consequence of 
which restlessness will arise in the mind and concentration will 
be lost. Restlessness could also arise in relation to begging 
alms, as on receiving nothing because people have been too 
busy to notice that someone has come, a monk or a nun might 
become restless and wonder who caused a rift between them 
and their supporters (AN IV 87). 

The presence of restlessness makes it diíĩicult to develop the 
inspiration to visit noble ones and hear their teachings, and al- 
so to overcome a fault-finding disposition (AN V 148). Rest- 
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lessness is a blemish to be avoided by one who dwells in íorest 
seclusion (MN I 470); as to be obsessed by restlessness will 
cause decline in the teaching and discipline proclaimed by the 
Tathãgata (AN V 163). Hence a monastic should regularly re- 
ílect in order to ascertain if restlessness is present in the mind 
(AN V 93). If this is the case, a firm effort should be made to 
overcome it. A Central means for overcoming restlessness is 
the practice of mental tranquillity, samatha (AN III 449). 

Besides being one of the íĩve hindrances, uddhacca is also 
the íourth of the five higher fetters (DN III 234). Since the five 
higher íetters are overcome during progress from non-return to 
arahant- ship, the total removal of the last and most subtle trac- 
es of restlessness will only take place when final liberation is 
attained. 

A noteworthy usage of uddhacca occurs in the Yuganaddha- 
sutta, which reíers to restlessness in its description of one of 
the ways to attain íĩnal liberation (AN II 157). According to 
this discourse, progress to liberation can take place starting 
with a situation where one’s mind is under the iníluence of 
restlessness related to the Dhamma, dhamm’uddhacca. Once 
the mind settles down and becomes concentrated, the path will 
be experienced. 

The commentary on this passage and the Patisambhidhãmag- 
ga explain that this description reíers to the arising of illumina- 
tion, obhãsa, one of the imperíections of insight (Mp III 143 
and Patis II 100). Not understanding this to be an imperíection 
and failing to notice its impermanent nature leads to the arising 
of restlessness. An alternative interpretation is to take dham- 
m ’uddhacca to stand for “mental distress brought on by eager- 
ness to realize the Dhamma, a State of spiritual anxiety that 
sometimes can precipitate an instantaneous enlightenment ex- 
perience” (Nãnaponika & Bodhi 2000: 295 note 69), such as 
apparently was the case with Bãhiya (Ud 8). 
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6.2 Worry 

Due to its close relation to deeds and omissions, the theme of 
worry is a recurrent topic in the Vinaya. The background sto- 
ries to numerous rules report that monks were experiencing 
worry in regard to certain actions, and would only undertake 
them after receiving explicit permission by the Buddha. Worry 
in this respect was apparently such a common phenomena that 
some monks deliberately would try to arouse worry in others. 
Hence a regulation had to be promulgated to stop such mis- 
chief (Vin IV 149). The relatively frequent arising of worry 
among monastics is also reílected in the circumstance that one 
of the qualifications for acting as a preceptor for other monks, 
or for giving dependence to junior monks, is an elder monk’s 
ability to dispel worries in a rightíul manner (AN V 72 and 
73). 

Not all worry, however, is something to be dispelled, since at 
times worry may be quite appropriate. Just as for those who 
worry about unnecessary things the iníluxes (ãsa vã) grow, so 
too the iníluxes grow in the case of those who do not worry 
about things that should be worried about (AN I 85). The wor- 
ry that arose in the monk Sudinna after he had engaged in sex 
with his íormer wife was quite appropriate (Vin III 19), in fact 
it would have been better if worry had arisen earlier and pre- 
vented him from committing this deed. But even in regard to 
minor matters worry would be appropriate. Thus a monk was 
aroused by worry to approach the Buddha and make a íormal 
coníession that on an earlier occasion, when the Buddha had 
emphasừed the importance of observing the precepts, this 
monk had disapprovingly thought to himselĩ that the Buddha 
was too exacting (AN I 237). 

A verse in the Sutta-nipãta relates the removal of worry to 
the diligent practice of meditation in secluded spots (Sn 925). 
Another verse in the same collection mentions íreedom from 
worry together with various aspects of restraint in regard to 
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speech, which cover being free from anger, boasting and arro- 
gance, as well as the use of moderate words (Sn 850). Though 
these verses do not establish an explicit relation between the 
removal of worry and these other qualities, the fact that they 
are presented together is suggestive. One would indeed expect 
that the inner certitude gained through meditating in seclusion 
and through observing such restraint in regard to speech would 
go a long way in preventing the arising of worry. 

At times, worry can also stand for uncertainty in regard to 
the teachings. This is the case in a discourse in the Samyutta- 
nikãya, which reports how the Buddha visited a monk and in- 
quired whether that monk had any worries (SN IV 46; cf. also 
SN III 120; SN III 125 and SN IV 48). The monk replied that 
he indeed had considerable worries, but clariíied that nothing 
blameworthy in regard to ethics had happened for which he 
would have felt regret. Questioned on the source of his worry, 
the monk then asked for clariíication on some subtler aspect of 
the teaching. In such instances “worry”, kukkucca, is no longer 
related to moral regret, but instead stands for a type of worry 
that is concerned with the wish to properly understand the 
teachings, a case perhaps similar to the above mentioned “rest- 
lessness” related to the teachings, dhamm ’uddhacca. 

6.3 RestIessness-and-worry 

A telling illustration of the agitating effect of restlessness- 
and-worry on the mind describes how one might attempt to see 
the reílection of one’s own face in a bowl íĩlled with water that 
is stirred by wind. The wind creates ripples and waves, making 
it impossible to properly see the reílection of one’s face (SN V 
123 and AN III 232). Similarly, the hindrance of restlessness- 
and-worry stirs the mind and causes such mental ripples and 
waves that to see and know according to reality becomes im- 
possible. Moreover, just as water stirred by wind may easily 
overspill its Container, similarly restlessness-and-worry can 
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easily ‘overspiir, affecting anyone in the vicinity with an at- 
mosphere of agitation and unsettledness. 

A rather stark depiction of the effect that restlessness-and- 
worry can have on one’s mental íreedom is provided in the 
Sãmannaphala-sutta, which compares being under the inílu- 
ence of this particular hindrance to slavery, a condition where 
one is utterly dependent on others and unable to go where one 
would like (DN I 72). This image draws out the degree to 
which the hindrance of restlessness-and-worry can control the 
mind and keep it in its grip, throwing it into endless activity 
and agitation, thereby making it dependent on externals as in- 
ner stability has been lost. 

Another simile compares the presence of the fíve hindrances 
to various metals that corrupt the purity of gold. Here restless- 
ness-and-worry corresponds to lead, whose presence will cause 
the gold to become corrupted, brittle and uníìt for being em- 
ployed by a goldsmith, as it has lost its malleability and radi- 
ance (SN V 92 and AN III 16). In a similar way, due to the in- 
Huence of restlessness-and-worry the mind becomes uníìt for 
work. Once restlessness-and-worry are present in the mind, 
one becomes unable to recognừe one’s own benefit or that of 
others, and also unable to keep in mind even what has been 
memorized for a long time (SN V 123). 

To overcome the hindrance of restlessness-and-worry re- 
quires developing a mind that is internally calm, ajjhattam vũ- 
pasanta citta (e.g. DN I 71). The hindrance of restlessness- 
and-worry thus stands in particular opposition to the awaken- 
ing tầctor of tranquiility, passaddhisamhoịịhanga (SN V 104). 
Other awakening íactors whose development is recommend- 
able when the mind is restless are concentration and equanim- 
ity (SN V 114). In this way, restlessness can gradually be over- 
come, similar to throwing water and earth on a great fire in or- 
der to extinguish it. 
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The need to remove restlessness-and-worry can arise even at 
a comparatively high level of development. This can be seen in 
a discourse that records an instruction given by Sãriputta to 
Anuruddha. The latter had complained to Sãriputta that in spite 
of being in the possession of unshaken energy, well-estab- 
lished mindfulness, bodily tranquillity and mental one-poin- 
tedness, he was unable to reach liberation from the iníluxes, 
ãsavã (AN I 282). In reply, Sãriputta dryly remarked that Anu- 
ruddha’s obsession with having energy, mindíulness, tranquil- 
lity and one-pointedness of mind was simply a maniíestation 
of restlessness, and his concern about not having reached the 
destruction of the iníluxes was simply worry. Being helped to 
recognize how restlessness and worry were obstructing him in 
this way, Anuruddha was soon enough able to accomplish the 
decisive breakthrough to íĩnal liberation. 
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7. Doubt / Vicikiccha 

Doubt is a mental obstruction in regard to the development 
of tranquillity as well as of liberating insight. The role of doubt 
as an obstruction to the development of deeper States of con- 
centration is retlected in its inclusion as the fifth among the 
five hindrances (e.g. DN I 246). The debilitating effect of 
doubt in relation to liberating insight, its ‘binding’ íbrce to 
samsãra, finds its expression in the fact that one of the three 
íetters that are to be eradicated with stream-entry is the íetter 
of doubt (e.g. MN I 9). These two aspects of the ‘hindering’ 
and ‘binding’ íorces of doubt underline the importance of 
properly understanding the nature of this particular mental 
condition and the ways to overcome it. 

In the present chapter, I will at íìrst examine the nature of 
doubt, especially through relying on various similes related to 
the term (7.1). Then I will turn to the distinct Buddhist ap- 
proach to overcome doubt through developing the mental qual- 
ity of investigation (7.2). 

7.1 The Nature of Doubt 

The nature of doubt has been illustrated in the discourses 
with the help of various similes. One of these introduces doubt 
as the seventh army of Mãra, the Evil One (Sn 437). Those 
who successfully do battle with this army and overcome doubt 
are, according to the Sãmannaphala-sutta, comparable to 
someone who saíely crosses a dangerous desert without loss 
(DN I 73). 
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Similar to the desert image, doubt in relation to the teacher, 
the Dhamma, the Sangha and the training is reckoned to be a 
“barrenness of the mind”, cetokhỉla (MN I 101). The theme of 
travelling that underlies the Sãmannaphala-sutta simile of 
Crossing a desert recurs in a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, 
which illustrates the nature of doubt with the example of a man 
who stands at the junction of a íorked path, dvidhãpatha (SN 
III 108; see also MN I 144), in need of being told which path 
to take. 

The images of having to cross a dangerous desert and of be- 
ing unable to decide on the right path disclose the insecurity 
and vacillation caused by doubt, and the uncertainty about the 
proper course to be undertaken. The desert imagery and the 
idea of a barrenness of the mind add to this the aspect of an 
almost sterile and iníertile condition, since due to the presence 
of doubt the mind becomes unproductive and even proíound 
teachings are like seeds that fall on stony ground. 

The lack of clarity and vagueness that underlies the image of 
a tbrked path recurs more explicitly in a simile that compares 
the effect of each of the five hindrances to attempting to see 
the reílection of one’s own face in a bowl filled with water. 
Here doubt is equivalent to using a bowl that is placed in the 
dark and filled with turbid and muddy water (SN V 123 and 
AN III 233). Obviously a bowl of water in such condition will 
be incapable of accurately reílecting the true condition of one’s 
face, just as a mind under the iníluence of doubt is unable to 
accurately know and see the true nature of reality. 

The image of turbid and muddy water as an illustration of the 
clouding and blurring effect that doubt has on the mind finds a 
counterpart in another simile that compares the five hindrances 
to various metals that corrupt the purity of gold. In the context 
of this simile, doubt corresponds to silver. The presence of sil- 
ver will render gold brittle and uníìt for use by the goldsmith, 
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since by being mixed with silver it loses its malleability (SN V 
92 and AN III 16). 

As a hindrance, doubt can maniíest in relation to internal as 
well as external phenomena (SN V 110). Moreover, doubt can 
arise in regard to the past, the present, or the íuture (DN III 
217; cf. also SN IV 327). 

The underlying tendency responsible for the íetter of doubt is 
already present in a new-born baby, even though an infant 
would not even know things about which doubt could arise 
(MN I 433). Hence to overcome and remove doubt requires 
working against a deeply ingrained tendency in the mind. 

Not all forms of doubt, however, are blameworthy. In fact, 
according to some discourses the Buddha at times approved of 
doubt, telling his auditors that they were entertaining doubt in 
regard to matters that are indeed perplexing, karìkhaniye ca pa- 
na te thãne vicikicchã uppannã (SN IV 350; SN IV 399; AN I 
189). According to the Mahãparỉnibbãna-sutta, even during 
the last moments beíore his passing away the Buddha encour- 
aged the assembled monks to voice any doubt they had, so that 
it could be clarified as long as he was still alive (DN II 155). 
Just prior to that statement, the Buddha had resolved the 
doubts of the wanderer Subhadda (DN II 149). Thus, although 
the arising of doubt is an obstruction to deeper concentration 
and insight, it can have its rightful place when it leads to in- 
vestigating matters that should be investigated. 

7.2 Doubt and Investigation 

Giving unwise attention to phenomena that cause doubt is the 
main factor or ‘nuừiment’ that leads to the manifestation of 
doubt (SN V 103). “Unwise attention”, ayoniso manasikãra, is 
in fact the condition par excellence for the arising of doubt 
(AN I 4). Its opposite, “wise attention” or perhaps “penetrative 
attention”, yoniso manasikãra, should be directed to distin- 
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guishing between what is wholesome and unwholesome, what 
is blameable and blameless, what is iníerior and superior, what 
is dark and bright. To understand this crucial difference consti- 
tutes the antidote or “denourishment”, anãhãra, for doubt (SN 
V 106). 

The above shows that the hindrance of doubt is closely re- 
lated to an inability to clearly recognize what is skilíul or 
wholesome, kusala, and what is unskilíul or unwholesome, 
akusala. This is noteworthy in so far as the Central íactor or 
‘nutriment’ for the awakening íactor of investigation-of-phe- 
nomena, dhammavicaya-sambojjhanga, is precisely wise atten- 
tion directed to what is wholesome and unwholesome, what is 
blameable and blameless, what is iníerior and superior, what is 
dark and bright (SN V 104). 

This contrast between the hindrance of doubt and the awak- 
ening íactor of investigation-of-phenomena, where the same 
íactor that overcomes the íormer is responsible for the devel- 
opment of the latter, is quite signiíicant. It reveals that in early 
Buddhism doubt is not to be overcome through faith or belief 
alone. Rather, to overcome and counter doubt requires a pro- 
cess of investigation, and due to the clarity and understanding 
that arises through such investigation, doubt is dispelled. 

According to the detailed treatment of the awakening íactors 
given in the Ẫnãpãnasatỉ-sutta, the awakening tầctor of inves- 
tigation-of-phenomena arises based on the previous develop- 
ment of mindíulness (MN III 85). This suggests that the type 
of investigation required to overcome doubt stands in close re- 
lation to mindíulness, in the sense of ‘investigating’ with 
awareness the true nature of ‘phenomena’. In fact, satipatthãna 
is explicitly qualiíĩed to be a “straightforward” and “direct” 
path, ekãyano maggo (MN I 55), an expression explained in 
the commentary to imply that satipatthãna is not a tbrked path, 
eka-maggo ayatn, na dvedhã-patha-bhũto (Ps I 229). Thus the 
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development of mindfulness would indeed seem the appropri- 
ate method for overcoming the íorked path of doubt. 

Another facet of the same awakening íactor is a more theo- 
retical type of inquiry. This can be seen from the deíinition 
given in the same Ẫnãpãnasati-sutta, according to which the 
development of the awakening íactor of investigation-of-phe- 
nomena, dhammavicaya-sambojjhanga, requires examining 
with wisdom “that Dhamma”, tam dhammam pannãya pavici- 
natipavicaratiparivĩmamsam ãpajjatỉ (MN III 85). The use of 
the singular form suggests that the inquiry is concerned with 
dhamma in the sense of the “teaching” or the “truth”. 

The procedure to settle doubt through inquiry is described in 
several discourses, which depict how junior monks approach 
experienced elders to get clariíication of their questions in or- 
der to remove their doubts (e.g. MN I 223). A case that well 
illustrates how inquiry can lead to overcoming doubt is de- 
scribed in the Sakkapanha-sutta. This discourse reports how 
the king of the Heaven of the Thirty-three, Sakka, approached 
the Buddha with a set of questions during what appears to have 
been their íìrst personal meeting (DN II 269). After receiving a 
series of clariíying replies to his queries from the Buddha, Sak- 
ka proclaimed that he had overcome and removed his doubts, 
tỉnnã m ’ettha kankhã, vigatã kathamkathã (DN II 283). The 
discourse concludes by revealing that Sakka’s removal of 
doubt had been thorough indeed, as he had attained stream- 
entry while listening to the Buddha (DN II 288). 

The role of theoretical inquiry and understanding for the re- 
moval of doubt is reílected in a discourse in the Aúguttara-ni- 
kãya, which indicates that to overcome doubt, kankham vita- 
rati, is a beneíĩt to be expected when one listens to the Dham- 
ma (AN III 248). A specific instance for this potential is the 
Sampasãdanĩya-sutta, which concludes by noting that its treat- 
ment is of particular benefit for overcoming doubt in regard to 
the Buddha (DN III 116). 
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Familiarity with the Dhamma will even be of beneíit in a fu- 
ture life, since one will recognize the teachings if one comes 
across them again without hesitation, just as someone who 
hears the sound of a drum or a conch would have no doubt or 
uncertainty about the nature of the sound just heard (AN II 
185). 

The need to remove doubt in relation to Vỉnaya matters ap- 
pears to have been the rationale for the title given to the com- 
mentary on the monastic rules, the “Dispeller of Doubt”, Kciỉĩ- 
khavitaranĩ. The degree to which matters related to Vinaya 
might lead to the arising of doubts can also be seen from the 
name of the monk Kaủkhãrevata, “Revata the doubter”, who 
apparently was given this nick-name because he had been 
greatly worried and concerned about properly maintaining eth- 
ical conduct (Ud-a 314). Kaủkhãrevata was successíul in set- 
tling his doubts for good, as a discourse in the Udãna reports 
him seated in meditation, reviewing his own purification 
through overcoming doubt, kankhãvỉtaranavisuddhỉ (Ud 60). 

As this reíerence shows, the removal of kaúkhã - a synonym 
to vicikicchã - is not only a matter of relevance in relation to 
Vinaya, but also in a more general sense, reílected in the fact 
that it constitutes a distinct stage in the series of puriíications 
that lead up to liberation (MN I 147). 

With stream-entry doubt is eradicated for good, kankhã pahĩ- 
nã (SN III 203), and the stream-entrant can be qualiíĩed as one 
who has overcome doubt, tinnavicikicchã (DN I 110). This re- 
moval takes place at the moment of stream-entry itselí (AN I 
242 and Sn 231), when the deathless element is seen and re- 
alized through wisdom (SN V 221). Such direct realization is 
described in the discourses as the arising of the dustless and 
stainless eye of the Dhamma, due to which the stream-entrant 
sees, attains, understands and fathoms the Dhamma. Having 
removed doubt and overcome perplexity the stream-entrant has 
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gained intrepidity and become independent of others in regard 
to the teacher’s dispensation (e.g. MN I 380). 

Only once doubt has been overcome in this way, will it be 
possible to eradicate passion, anger and delusion (AN V 147). 
Other advantages of overcoming doubt are that one will meet 
deadly disease with composure (AN II 175), and that one will 
be able to live in secluded spots in a forest wilderness without 
fear (MNI 18). 

Based on the total removal of doubt through the experience 
of stream-entry, a noble disciple is endowed with unwavering 
confidence or íaith, aveccappasăda (SN V 357). Corning back 
to a point already made above, faith and coníĩdence, instead of 
being required to overcome doubt, are rather the result of the 
successful removal of doubt through investigation. 
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8. Personality View / Sakkayaditthi 

“Personality view” or else “identity view” translate the term 
sakkãyaditthi, whose components are sat “existing”, kãya, 
“body” and ditthi “view”. Kãya in the present context has a 
sense that goes beyond its usual meaning as the physical body, 
so that the entire term sakkãya stands for “embodiment”, 
“identity” or “personality”, hence the rendering “personality 
view” or alternatively “identity view”. 

According to the Sakkãya-sutta (SN III 159), the five aggre- 
gates affected by clinging are what make up one’s identity or 
personality. Such identity or personality arises due to craving 
and will cease if craving is overcome, wherefore the path lead- 
ing to the cessation of personality is the noble eightfold path. 
That is, the way leading to the cessation of personality is the 
way that leads to the cessation of dukkha (SN III 44). 

Personality view involves a conversion of the instinctive 
sense of an ‘I’ at the core of subjective experience into a sub- 
stantial and possibly even metaphysical entity, an act of ‘iden- 
tiíìcation’ or ‘personification’ that engenders the notion of a 
self, and from this notion then evolves into a full-íledged view. 

In the present chapter, I will íìrst examine the manifestations 
of personality view (8.1). Then I will turn to the removal of 
personality view (8.2). 

8.1 Manifestations of Personality View 

According to the Standard deíĩnition in the discourses, the 
genesis of such a full-íledged personality view operates based 
on one or the other of twenty possible modes (MN I 300). 
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These twenty modes are arrived at by considering any of the 
five aggregates in one of the following four manners: 

- the aggregate is the self 

- the self possesses the aggregate 

- the aggregate is part of the self 

- the self is within the aggregate 

This twenty-fold matrix sets the paradigm for the arising of 
any maniíestation of personality view. 

Instances of these twenty modes of identity view make their 
appearance in several discourses, which thus illustrate the im- 
plications of personality view. The Mahãtanhãsaiìkhaya-sutta 
reports a monk assuming that the selfsame consciousness con- 
tinues through the round of rebirths, this consciousness being 
what speaks, íeels and experiences karmic retribution (MN I 
256). In reply to this thorough misunderstanding, according to 
the discourse the Buddha highlighted the dependent arising of 
consciousness, thereby indicating that the monk’s mistaken 
view implies a causally independent self. Such notions of 
causal independence and mastery are the soil in which person- 
ality view grows. Yet, neither body nor íeelings, perceptions, 
volitional íormations or consciousness are in the final account 
amenable to full control (MN I 231 and SN III 66), so that to 
take any of these as an independent self turns out to be just an 
illusion. 

In the Mahãpunnama-sutta another monk wonders who will 
be aíTected by karmic retribution, given that all five aggregates 
are not-self (MN III 19). While the above-mentioned monk 
had íallen into the error of not taking the dependent arising of 
consciousness into account, the monk in the present case mis- 
takenly believed the denial of a self to imply a denial of karmic 
retribution and empirical continuity. Both of these mistaken 
conceptions are simply offsprings of the same personality view 
and stem from a íailure to íully appreciate the implications of 
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dependent arising, which stands for continuity without a con- 
tinuous essence. 

Another discourse depicts Mãra challenging the nun Vajirã 
by asking her who has created the ‘being’ and where the ‘be- 
ing’ had come from (SN I 135). Unlike the two monks men- 
tioned above, the nun Vajirã had developed a deeper under- 
standing of the teachings and was thus quick to point out that 
Mãra was under the sway of views, a reference indicating that 
his notion of a ‘being’ was an instance of personality view. 
Just as a chariot is merely a íunctional assemblage of parts, she 
explained, so too the expression ‘being’ refers merely to the 
functional assemblage of the five aggregates. 

Just as the term ‘chariot’ is simply a convention, similarly 
the superimposition of the notion of an ‘I’ on experience is 
nothing but a convention. Yet, the above example from the 
Mahãpunnama-sutta shows that disclosing the merely conven- 
tional nature of ‘I’ notions can lead to misunderstandings. In 
terms of the chariot simile: to reject the existence of an inde- 
pendent and substantial chariot does not render it impossible to 
ride in the íunctional assemblage of conditioned and imperma- 
nent parts to which the concept ‘chariot’ reíers. In a similar 
way, to deny the existence of a self does not imply a denial of 
the existence of the conditioned and impermanent interaction 
of the five aggregates. 

The question posed above by Mãra recurs as part of a whole 
set of coníused types of thinking under the iníluence of per- 
sonality view, described in the Sabbãsava-sutta (MN I 8). Ac- 
cording to this discourse, a worldling is prone to wonder: ‘Did 
I exist in the past or not, and if I existed, what was I in the 
past?’ ‘Will I exist in the íuture or will I not exist?’ ‘Am I at 
present or am I not?’ ‘Where did this being come from, where 
will it go to?’ Reílecting unwisely in this way, the Sabbãsava- 
sutta explains, causes the arising of various types of views 
about a self. 
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Among these views, one íĩnds not only the view proposed by 
the monk from the Mahãtanhãsankhaya-sutta, presuming that 
the self speaks, feels and experiences karmic retribution, but 
also the view ‘no self exists for me’, corresponding to the type 
of thinking that occurred in the monk from the Mahãpunnama- 
sutta. Leaving behind such unwise reílections, the Sabbãsava- 
sutta continues to explain, and wisely attending to the four no- 
ble truths one will abandon the íetter of personality view 
through the attainment of stream-entry. 

The twenty possible modes of personality view constitute the 
basic breeding ground for the arising of all kinds of other 
views. As a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya explains (SN IV 
287), the different views described in the Brahmajãla-sutta are 
but the outcome of personality view (DN I 12). Were it not for 
personality view, such views would not arise. 

The same point recurs in another discourse, which explains 
why the Buddha did not make a pronouncement concerning a 
set of current philosophical propositions about the nature of 
the world (eternal or not, boundless or not), the relationship of 
the soul to the body (identity or not) and the destiny of a 
Tathãgata after death (exists, does not exist, both, neither). Ac- 
cording to this discourse, such propositions only arise when 
one takes the aggregates to be a self in any of the above- 
mentioned twenty modes (SN IV 395). 

Though personality view as the root of all views is certainly 
incorrect, it is not necessarily a “wrong view” (, mỉcchãditthi ) in 
the technical sense of the latter term. Wrong view deíĩnitely 
leads to an evil rebirth, either in the animal realm or in hell 
(AN I 60). The same cannot be said of personality view. 

One who falls prey to personality view, and thereby to the 
erroneous presumption of a self, might still períorm whole- 
some deeds and believe in karmic retribution. Though the mis- 
taken belief in a self would prevent awakening, it will not pre- 
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vent a íavourable rebirth. It may well be for this reason that the 
discourses do not explicitly identify personality view as a 
wrong view and in one instance even list wrong view side by 
side with a synonym for personality view ( attãnuditthi ) as dif- 
íerent types of views (AN III 447). Thus, personality view is a 
íetter binding to continuous existence, but not a íetter that in- 
evitably results in íuture existence in the lower realms. 

Personality view as a íetter binding to continuous existence 
is one of the three íetters that are overcome with stream-entry 
(AN I 242). Since personality view in its twenty modes boils 
down to ‘r-dentifying with the five aggregates [affected by] 
clinging, the cure required to gain íreedom from such identiíì- 
cation is contemplating these five aggregates as devoid of 
‘mine’, ‘I am’, and ‘my self (SN III 68). Such contemplation 
not only covers the last mentioned view ‘my self - personality 
view proper - but also its íoundations: the sense of ‘I am’ as a 
maniíestation of conceit and the mode of craving underlying 
the attribution of ‘mine’ to whatever objects can possibly be 
appropriated in this way. 

Concerning the notion ‘mine’, the Mũlaparỉyãya-sutta ex- 
plains that this notion arises out of a basic pattern of conceiv- 
ing in relation to experienced phenomena (MN I 1). In the case 
of earth, for example, based on the experience of perceiving 
earth, the process of conceiving typical for a worldling pro- 
ceeds like this: the conception ‘earth’ arises, paving the way to 
the creation of a subject-object relationship as ‘in earth’ and 
‘from earth’, which then leads to the notion ‘mine’ in relation 
to earth. That is, the sensory input of what is perceived is íìrst 
accorded real object status and then appropriated. With this act 
of appropriation, ‘self-ishness comes into being. To appropri- 
ate is to control, so that this act of appropriation as ‘mine’ en- 
hances and coníĩrms the sense of a substantial subject able to 
exert control. 
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Due to this inherent notion of a substantial subject able to 
exert control, the five aggregates [affected by] clinging are ex- 
perienced as embodiments of the notion ‘I am’. From the 
worldling’s point of view, the material body is ‘where I am’, 
íeelings are ‘how I am’, perceptions are ‘what I am’ (perceiv- 
ing), volitions are ‘why I am’ (acting), and consciousness is 
‘whereby I am’ (experiencing). In this way, each aggregate 
offers its own contribution to enacting the reassuring illusion ‘I 
am’. Such ‘I am’ notions are but erroneous superimpositions 
on experience, conveying the sense of an autonomous and in- 
dependent subject that reaches out to acquire or reject discrete 
substantial objects. 

It is this basic íundamental notion of an ‘I’ which in its ra- 
tionalised form becomes the full-fledged personality view as 
‘my self and therewith forms the basis for all kinds of other 
views. Already a new born baby has the underlying tendency 
to personality view, even though while being an iníant the 
child is still without a developed sense of being an individual 
(MN I 432). This goes to show that the problem posed by per- 
sonality view is not merely a matter of verbally articulating 
self notions. In fact, expressions such as ‘I’ and ‘mine’ are still 
used by an arahant, for conventional purposes (SN I 14). 

Hence to go beyond personality view is not a matter of rheto- 
ric. Instead, it requires overcoming and eradicating the crav- 
ing, conceit and view íorming process that in the case of the 
ordinary worldling accompany the use of such expressions as 
‘I’ and ‘mine’. 

8.2 Removal of Personality View 

With the attainment of stream-entry, the íetter of personality 
view is íorever eradicated. The notion ‘I am’ as an expression 
of conceit still lingers on and will only be abandoned with full 
awakening (SN III 130). For this same reason, the Mũlapari- 
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yãya-sutta advises that the disciple in higher training ( sekha ) 
should avoid taking experienced phenomena as ‘mine’ (MN I 
4). A rationale for this injunction comes to the fore in another 
discourse, according to which the Buddha - somewhat tongue 
in cheek - invites his disciples to cling to a self doctrine, if 
they should be able to find a self doctrine that does not result 
in the arising of dukkha (MN I 137). 

The dire consequences of self notions are not easily seen and 
the many folk delight in identity and thus remain in the bond- 
age of Mãra (It 92). Fettered, obsessed and enslaved by per- 
sonality view, worldlings are unaware of the possibility to es- 
cape from it (MN I 433). “See this world with its gods”, a 
verse in the Sutta-nipãta proclaims, “conceiving what is not 
self to be a self ’ (Sn 756). As this verse indicates, men as well 
as gods are under the sway of personality view. Among gods 
endowed with a long life span the mistaken belieí in a perma- 
nent self can arise easily. On hearing the Buddha proclaim the 
impermanent nature of identity, these gods are then strack with 
fear, realừing that they too are caught up in the predicament of 
personality (AN II 33). 

A monastic disciple who does not feel inspired to give up 
personality is like a man who attempts to swim across the river 
Ganges, but out of weakness is unable to saíely cross over 
(MN I 435). Lack of inspiration for the relinquishment of iden- 
tity may sometimes be due to attachment to deeper stages of 
concentration (AN II 165). More mundane reasons for delight- 
ing in personality can be taking pleasure in activity, in chatter- 
ing, in sleeping, in socializing and in conceptual proliferation 
(AN III 292). 

Once the mind has gained the inspiration to relinquish per- 
sonality, however, one has gone beyond the underlying ten- 
dency to delight in it (AN III 246). In fact, from the viewpoint 
of noble ones the very giving up of personality is happiness 
indeed. What the many folk take to be happiness, noble ones 
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see as misery, but what the many folk call misery, the noble 
ones know to be happiness (SN IV 127). 

Once Nibbãna is experienced, the much cherished ‘I’ is seen 
for what it is: an act of cheating and deluding oneselĩ (MN I 
511). Such cheating and deluding oneselĩ through clinging to 
identity is like being on the near shore of a water expanse (SN 
IV 175), a shore beset by danger and fearful, while the other 
shore, safe and free from danger, is Nibbãna, the cessation of 
identity. 



Right View 


9. Right View / Sammaditthi 

Right view is the íìrst íactor of the noble eightíold path and a 
quality of fundamental importance in early Buddhism. Just as 
the dawn is the íorerunner of the sun, similarly right view is 
the íorerunner of all wholesome things (AN V 236). 

To understand the range of right view requires some under- 
standing of its direct opposite: wrong view (, micchãdựthi ). The 
opposition between these two lies in the fact that while right 
view heads the path leading to deliverance, wrong view heads 
the path that leads ever deeper into dukkha. Hence in what fol- 
lows, I will íìrst of all examine wrong view (9.1), beíore turn- 
ing to various aspects related to right view (9.2-5). 

9.1 Wrong View 

Wrong view is one of the ten unwholesome courses of action 
(akusala kammapatha), singled out as those actions that have a 
particular propensity for leading to an evil rebirth. No other 
thing is as conducive to a lower rebirth as wrong view (AN I 
31), with its potential for resulting in being born in the animal 
realm or in hell (AN I 60). Just as all growth originating from a 
bitter seed will be of a bitter nature, so whatever deeds, words, 
thoughts, intentions and aspirations that originate from wrong 
view will all conduce to ill and suffering (AN I 32). 

It almost seems as if wrong view were a necessary require- 
ment for being reborn in hell. In fact, unless beings were blind- 
folded by a false perspective, by the fond hope that somehow 
or other they will be able to get away with evil acts or behav- 
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iour, they would quite probably not undertake the type of evil 
deeds that will ripen in rebirth in the nether worlds. 

The discourses describe various maniíestations of wrong 
view. Some instances of wrong view are related to karmic ret- 
ribution, when wrong view consists in presuming that by be- 
having like a dog or a cow (MN I 387), by being an actor and 
entertaining people (SN IV 307), by períbrming one’s duty in 
warfare as a mercenary (SN IV 309) or as a cavalry warrior 
(SN IV 311), one will be rebom in heaven. Such wrong views 
involve a misconception of karma and its frait, mistakenly be- 
lieving that a type of behaviour which has the propensity of 
leading to a lower rebirth will meet with a heavenly reward. 

Other maniíestations of wrong view are examined in the 
Apannaka-sutta, such as: ‘there is no other world’, ‘there is no 
action’ and ‘there is no cause’ (MN I 402-8). Such wrong 
views not only misconceive, but even Hatly deny the existence 
of karmic retribution and causality, and consequently also dis- 
count the existence of other realms of existence. 

The Sãmannaphala-sutta records that several religious 
teachers living at the time of the Buddha propounded such 
wrong views. According to its report, one of them held the 
view that action has no ethical quality, in the sense that there is 
no real diíĩerence between killing and helping others, between 
destroying and offering gifts (DN I 52). According to the same 
discourse, other contemporary teachers denied causality or else 
taught a theory according to which cutting off someone’s head 
should not be considered ‘killing’, but should be reckoned only 
as an inserting of a blade in the space between diíĩerent mate- 
rial principles. 

Another teacher described in the Sãmannaphala-sutta pro- 
posed that there is no karmic retribution for good and evil 
deeds, no world beyond, no responsibility towards one’s par- 
ents, no spontaneously arisen beings and no spiritually realized 
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practitioners (DN I 55). His philosophical position is shown to 
be based on a materialistic conception, which attempts to re- 
duce experience to an interaction of the four elements and 
takes bodily death to be complete annihilation. 

This type of view is not altogether uncommon in modern 
days, yet it seems to constitute wrong view par excellence. 
This can be deduced from the circumstance that the 
Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta not only uses the same íormulation for 
its deíinition of wrong view, but also deíines right view in ex- 
actly the opposite terms. Thus right view proposes that there 
definitely is karmic retribution for good and evil deeds, there is 
a world beyond, one has responsibility towards one’s parents, 
there are spontaneously arisen beings and there are those who 
have gained spiritual realization (MN III 72). 

9.2 Right View and Investigation 

When examining this type of right view, described in the 
Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta, it becomes evident that not all proposi- 
tions made here are empirically veriíiable by an average per- 
son. Direct knowledge of the existence of spontaneously arisen 
beings, for example, would require the development of special 
abilities, which according to early Buddhism can be gained 
through mastering deeper levels of concentration. 

Nevertheless, the main propositions entailed by such right 
view need not be accepted on mere faith alone. The Apannaka- 
sutta describes a kind of wager argument in íavour of proposi- 
tions that are beyond one’s present powers of veriíication (MN 
I 402). Even though one may lack certainty about retribution 
for one’s deeds in a íuture life, just accepting the possibility of 
such retribution in principle will lead one to act in wholesome 
ways. Acting in wholesome ways one will encounter respect, 
ữiendship and praise in the present world, positive results that 
are more immediately veriíiable than íuture heavenly rewards. 
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The Discourse to the Kãlãmas makes a somewhat similar 
point, contending that the beneíĩcial results of implementing 
the basic premises of wholesome ethical conduct are veriíĩable 
within one’s personal experience (AN I 189). Hence, these 
principles can be accepted without needing to rely merely on 
faith, oral tradition or any other type of external authority. 

That right view is not a matter of faith in an external authori- 
ty alone can also be iníerred from the two íactors that lead to 
the arising of right view and wrong view: Right view arises in 
dependence on the voice of another and wise attention ịyoniso 
manasikãra), wrong view arises in dependence on the voice of 
another and unwise attention (AN I 87). 

The íìrst íầctor mentioned in this stipulation gives proper 
place to the iníluence exercised by others, a circumstance re- 
ílected also in the statement that to establish others in right 
view is for the welfare and benefit of many, just as to establish 
others in wrong view is to their detriment and disadvantage 
(AN I 33). The difference between the arising of right or 
wrong view, however, is not only a question of the content of 
what another may communicate. Of crucial importance is the 
second íactor mentioned above, the presence of wise or unwise 
attention. In fact, this second factor seems to be the more im- 
portant of the two, since another passage proclaims that no 
other condition is of such importance for the arising and devel- 
opment of right view as wise attention, just as unwise attention 
stands out as the decisive íactor for the arising and develop- 
ment of wrong view (AN 131). 

Wise attention means to give attention “thoroughly” or 
“down to its origin” iyoniso). That is, right view is a matter of 
thorough examination. The recommendations given in the 
Apaụnaka-sutta and in the Discourse to the Kãlãmas would be 
practical implementations of this second quality, that is, the 
development of wise attention. All this goes to show that the 
conception of right view in early Buddhism is not a matter of 
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mere blind acceptance of a set of propositions, but by its very 
nature requires an intelligent and scrutinizing investigation that 
is to be undertaken by the person about to take up such view. 

Along the same lines, the CũỊavedalla-sutta places right view 
among the aggregate of wisdom (MN I 301). This is remarka- 
ble, since in this way the sequence of the noble eightíold path 
has wisdom íìrst, followed by morality and concentration. In 
other contexts, such as descriptions of the gradual path, one 
regularly finds the sequence morality, concentration, wisdom 
instead. The noble eightíold path’s departure from the more 
common sequence highlights the íunction of right view in 
providing the all important directional input for the practice of 
the path. Without the guiding principle provided by right view 
and expressed by right intention, the training in the path will 
not be able to issue in deliverance. 

9.3 Right View as the Forerunner of the Path 

A highlight on the íundamental role of right view is provided 
in the Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta, which emphatically proclaims 
that right view is the íorerunner of the noble eightíold path 
(MN III 71). In regard to each íactor of the path discussed in 
this discourse, the task of right view is invariably to distinguish 
between their right and wrong maniíestations. 

Such right view as the ability to diíĩerentiate between right 
and wrong maniíestations of the path íactors needs to be sup- 
ported by the monitoring íunction of right mindtulness and by 
the right effort of overcoming what is wrong and implementing 
what is right. The cooperation of these three, headed by right 
view, will put the other path íactors into action. 

In relation to the íìrst path tầctor itself, the Mahãcattãrĩsaka- 
sutta comes out with the statement that to understand right 
view as right view is right view. Though this might at íìrst 
sound tautological, if the íunction of right view as the guiding 
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principle for the entire path is appreciated, the statement made 
in the Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta will become intelligible. By 
providing this guiding principle of clearly distinguishing be- 
tween what leads ahead on the path and what runs counter to it, 
right view becomes the íorerunner for each of the path íactors 
discussed in the Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta, including itself. That 
is, right view is ‘right’ in as much as it ‘rightly’ leads onward 
on the path to liberation. This takes place because the ‘view’ of 
right view íocuses on progress on the path, it ‘views’ liberation 
as the íoremost priority for oneselí, as well as for others. 

The clear orientation that results from such implementation 
of right view will provide a strong liberating directive to one’s 
whole life. Just as all the water in the ocean has the same taste 
of salt (AN IV 203, Ud 56, Vin II 239), so right view devel- 
oped in this manner will pervade all one’s deeds, thoughts and 
experiences with the taste of liberation. 

The Sammãditthi-sutta, the “Discourse on Right View”, 
highlights that recognition of what is wholesome and what is 
unwholesome is a maniíestation of right view (MN I 47). In 
the Dvedhavỉtakka-sutta the same basic distinction takes the 
form of dividing thoughts into wholesome and unwholesome 
types (MN I 114). The discourse indicates that this division of 
thoughts was part of the Buddha’s pre-awakening cultivation 
of the mind and paved the way for his attainment of full libera- 
tion. Taken together, these passages illustrate how right view - 
as the recognition of what is unwholesome and thereby pro- 
ductive of dukkha, in contrast to what is wholesome and there- 
fore conducive to íreedom from dukkha - constitutes indeed 
the very íoundation of the path. 

Right view is not only a precondition for being able to em- 
bark on the practice of the path. The same path íầctor remains 
of continuous relevance throughout. The Progressive evolution 
of right view proceeds vía the stage of becoming íully estab- 
lished with stream-entry until the highest consnmmation of the 
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path, when it becomes the right view of one beyond training 
(AN V 222). That is, right view remains the íorerunner of the 
path even in the case of an arahant, and there is no point at 
which right view is to be left behind. In this way, right view 
continues to be of relevance throughout, showing how this 
íundamentally important path factor is dynamic, something 
that evolves concomitant with the development of the path it 
heads. 

The progress from right view as the initial guiding principle 
of the path to right view as the insight gained through the de- 
velopment of the path comes to light in the Mahãcattãrĩsaka- 
sutta, which distinguishes right view into two kinds: right view 
affected by attachment and right view free from it (MN III 72). 
Right view still affected by attachment reíers to the earlier 
mentioned set of propositions about the nature of reality in 
terms of its causal íunctioning and of the existence of certain 
phenomena in it such as spontaneously arisen beings and spir- 
itually accomplished practitioners. The other type of right 
view, mentioned in the Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta, is the presence 
of wisdom during awakening itself. 

9.4 Arrival at Right View 

With the íìrst level of awakening attained, the stream-enterer 
has ‘seen’ the Dhamma (MN I 380) and is henceíorth endowed 
with ‘view’ (MN III 64), an expression indicating that from 
now on right view has become íĩrmly established and unshake- 
able. 

The Sammãditthi-sutta (MN I 46) describes various ways of 
arriving at such right view, most of which are based on insight 
into one of the links of dependent arising. In regard to each of 
these links, the requirement for gaining right view is insight 
into the item in question, into its arising, into its cessation, and 
into the way leading to its cessation. In this way, the Sammã- 
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ditịhi-sutta applies the basic scheme of the four noble truths to 
each of the links of dependent arising. 

The topic of dependent arising comes up again in an explana- 
tion of right view in the Kaccãnagotta-sutta (SN II 17). Here 
right view is shown to be the middle path of dependent arising, 
which avoids the extremes ‘all is’ and ‘all is not’. 

Other discourses indicate that to see the impermanent nature 
of the five aggregates (SN III 51), or of the six senses and their 
objects (SN IV 142) constitutes right view. According to these 
discourses, by ‘rightly viewing’ the aggregates or senses as 
impemianent one becomes disenchanted, desires fade away, 
and eventually liberation will be gained. A similar perspective 
on right view can be íbund in the MahãsaỊãyatanika-sutta, 
which reckons the abandoning of craving and delight in regard 
to the six sense-spheres, and in regard to the íeelings that arise 
in dependence on them, as constituting right view (MN III 
289). 


9.5 Right View and the Four Noble Truths 

Whether it is insight into the dependent arising of dukkha or 
into the impermanent and thereby unsatisíactory nature of the 
íĩve aggregates or the six senses spheres, what right view in 
these various descriptions amounts to is insight into the four 
noble truths. Just as the íootprints of all animals íĩt into the 
íootprint of an elephant, similarly the teachings of the Buddha 
are all contained in the four noble truths (MN I 184). Hence it 
comes as no surprise when the most írequent íormulation of 
right view found in the discourses speaks simply of insight into 
the four noble truths: “knowledge of dukkha, its arising, its 
cessation and the path leading to its cessation - this is right 
view” (e.g. SN V 8). 

Right view in terms of the four noble truths parallels a four- 
fold method of diagnosis and prescription used in ancient Indi- 
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an medicine, which proceeds from recognition of a disease 
(dukkha ) and the virus responsible for it ( tanhã ) to the possibil- 
ity of complete health (. Nibbãna ) and the practical cure (tnag- 
ga) to be undertaken to that end (T II 105a25 and T II 462cl0). 
This parallelism underlines the pragmatic orientation of right 
view. 

In fact, the four noble truths are not just four propositions to 
be accepted, but rather constitute a four-facetted approach to 
the gaining of truth. Each of these four íacets requires a partic- 
ular activity: the íìrst truth needs to be “understood”, the se- 
cond needs to be “abandoned”, the third needs to be “realized” 
and the íourth needs to be “developed” (SN V 436). The range 
of activities described here corroborates that right view is a 
matter of practice and realừation. 

Now what does right view by way of the four noble truths 
amount to? In practical terms, it amounts to identiíying any 
form of attachment as a cause for the arising of dukkha. Now 
to be able to identiíy attachment as and when it maniíests re- 
quires monitoring one’s mental condition as continuously as 
possible. The guiding principle for such monitoring is the sim- 
ple question: ‘does this lead to dukkhaV, or: ‘does this lead to 
freedom from dukkhaV - a query to be posed in relation to 
oneself as well as to others. 

Regular mental repetition or reminding oneselĩ of this simple 
maxim will slowly build up an inner awareness of its main 
thrust, a basic ‘feeT for its directional input that becomes in- 
grained and pre-conceptual. Put into practice in this way, the 
perspective underlying this maxim will eventually resurge dur- 
ing any activity on its own in order to provide the necessary 
orientation. 

Right view in terms of the ability to identiíy attachment as 
being responsible for the arising of dukkha also underlies the 
treatment of views tbund in the Atthakavagga of the Sutta- 
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nipãta, where numerous verses speak in íavour of going be- 
yond views. That is, to leave behind all views in the sense of 
letting go of dogmatic adherence and attachment is none other 
than the practical implementation of insight into the four noble 
truths. This, however, does not imply that such insight also 
needs to be discarded. Far from it, since this same insight as 
the right view íorerunner of the entire path continues up to and 
beyond the stage of full awakening. 

That right view continues even when ‘views’ are left behind 
can be inferred from a verse in the same Sutta-nipãta, which 
recommends “not going into views”, yet “being endowed with 
Vision” (Sn 152). Similarly, the Ảggivacchagotta-sutta points 
out that the Buddha had put away “views” (. diịthi ), having 
“seen” ( dỉttham ) the impermanent nature of the five aggregates 
(MN I 486). The word play in these passages on various deriv- 
atives of the same Pãli term clearly indicates that though views 
are left behind, Vision still continues, corresponding to the fac- 
ulty of insight represented by right view. In short: right view as 
the Vision gained through deep insight is what ‘sees through’ 
any view. 

In this way, the scheme of the four noble truths - corre- 
sponding to the Standard deíinition of right view - can be ap- 
plied to views itself: insight into views, their arising, their ces- 
sation and the path leading to their cessation. Such insight will 
lead to tVeedom from dukkha (AN IV 68). This is precisely 
what makes the four noble truths become right view, namely 
that they lead to disenchantment, peace, direct knowledge and 
Nỉbbãna (MN I 431). 

For right view to issue in full awakening requires its devel- 
opment in dependence on seclusion, dispassion and cessation, 
thereby culminating in letting go (SN IV 367). A similar nu- 
ance underlies also a stipulation found in the Kosambỉya-sutta, 
according to which the development of right view should result 
in internal tranquillity and stillness (MN I 323). Quite in keep- 
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ing with these indications on the appropriate affective attitude 
towards views, the Madhupinậika-sutta reports how the Bud- 
dha, on being challenged to proclaim his view, calmly an- 
swered that his view was such as to lead to the absence of 
quarrelling with anyone (MN I 108). 

These passages show that the early Buddhist conception of 
right view is not only a question of content but also of attitude. 
Only right view free from attachment and clinging can uníold 
its full potential for progress on the path. 

Undertaken in this way, right view becomes the escape from 
all views, and thus is of great ữuit, proper, wholesome, blame- 
less, productive of happiness, and the bright way; wherefore it 
is to be followed, developed, made much of and realized (AN 
V 238-247). In short: just as the river Ganges inclines towards 
and leads to the sea, so right view inclines towards and leads to 
Nibbãna (SN IV 180). 
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10. Volitional Formations / Sankhara 

The term sankhãra combines kãra, “making”, with the preíĩx 
sam-, “together”, and thus has the literal sense of “making to- 
gether An example for such making together can be found in 
an allowance in the Vỉnaya for “making together” ( abhỉ- 
sankharitum) a medicinal ointment, in the sense of preparing it 
(Vin I 205). Another relevant passage can be found in a verse 
in the Sutta-nipãta, where the etymologically closely related 
sankhata qualitĩes a raft as being well “made together” (Sn 
21), conveying the sense that this raft is well constructed. 

In the discourses, the term saúkhãra can have an active and a 
passive sense, representing both that which makes together and 
that which is made together. The more active nuance of a 
‘making together’ in the sense of the exercise of volition or 
will-power is more prominent in the term abhisankhãra, which 
could be rendered as “volitional determination”, while the pas- 
sive nuance of something being ‘made together’ in the sense of 
being a product of conditions underlies the related term 
sankhata, which qualifies something as being “conditioned”. 

The term sankhãra itselí comprises all these nuances, a fact 
which makes it impossible to capture the whole range of mean- 
ing of this term with a single English expression. Various 
translations have been proposed, such as “activity”, “coeffì- 
cient”, “composition”, “compound”, “concoction”, “concomi- 
tant”, “coníection”, “constituent”, “construction”, “determi- 
nant”, “disposition”, “íabrication”, “íbrmation”, “force”, 
“preparation”, “process”, “synergy”, and “volition”. Each of 
these captures one or several aspects of the term, yet none is 
able to fully account for the entire range of meanings underly- 
ing the term sankhãra. 
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To get a clearer picture of this range of meanings, three main 
contexts in which the term sankhãra occurs can be distin- 
guished: (1) as the íourth of the five aggregates; (2) as the se- 
cond link in the twelve-fold formula of dependent arising, and 
(3) as anything conditioned, the most general sense of the term, 
exempliíìed by its usage in the dictum that all sankhãras are 
impermanent (Dhp 277). In what follows, I examine each of 
these aspects in turn. 

10.1 Saúkhãras as an Aggregate 

The sankhãras constitute the fourth of the five aggregates 
[affected by] clinging and in this context represent the conative 
aspect of mental experience. The aggregate of sankhãras de- 
pends on contact, being in this respect similar to the aggregates 
of íeeling and perception (MN III 17). This in itselT simple 
statement of conditionality is quite significant in the case of 
saúkhãras, as it highlights their dependent nature. What sub- 
jectively may give the impression of being an independent core 
within experience that has intentions and takes decisions, on 
closer inspection turns out to be just a process of reactions to 
the input provided by contact. Developing insight in this way 
reveals the not-self nature of sarìkhãras. 

While the aggregates of íeeling and consciousness relate to 
the sense-doors, the aggregates of perception and sankhãras 
relate to the sense-objects, i.e. to forms, sounds, smells, tastes, 
touches and mental objects (SN III 60). This suggests that 
whereas íeeling and consciousness pertain to some degree 
more to the receptive side of mental experience, perception and 
saúkhãras are more actively involved with the object by rec- 
ognừing it and reacting to it. The sense of reaction is also re- 
Hected in the Standard definition in the discourses (e.g. SN III 
63), according to which the aggregate of saúkhãras comprises 
volitions ( cetanã ) arising in relation to the six types of sense- 
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objects. In short, as an aggregate the sankharas are what reacts 
to experience. 

An example illustrating the sense of volitional activity of the 
term sankhãra occurs in a passage that describes how the lay- 
follower Soụa had the volition to go forth (Ud 57: pabbajãbhi- 
sankhãra). On being told by the monk Mahãkaccãna of the 
difficulties of the monk’s life, the force of this sankhãra di- 
minished and he decided to remain a layman. A similar in- 
stance can be found in a description of how the general 
Sĩha had the intention of visiting the Buddha (AN IV 180: 
gamiyãbhisankhãra). On being told by others that the Buddha 
was a teacher of non-action, his volition similarly lost force 
and he decided not to go. In both these instances, however, on 
a subsequent occasion the volitional force of their respective 
sankhãras became strong enough to override all obstacles, so 
that íĩnally Soọa did go forth and Sĩha did go to see the Bud- 
dha. 

Another example illustrating the volitional force of the term 
sankhãra can be found in the context of the four roads to su- 
pernormal power ( iddhipãda ), which combine different forms 
of concentration with volitional striving ịpadhãnasankhãra). 
Such volitional striving reíers in this context in particular to 
overcoming what is unwholesome and to establishing what is 
wholesome (SN V 268). 

Volitional striving (, sankhãrappadhãna ) recurs again else- 
where as a tool for overcoming dukkha (MN II 223). The de- 
velopment of volitional striving by way of the four roads to 
supernormal power can even yield the ability of períorming 
supernormal feats. Here again the sankhãras occur, since it is 
the iddhãbhisankhãra, literally the “supernormal determina- 
tion”, that is required for períorming a magical feat, such as 
when Mahãmoggallãna shook a heavenly palace with his toe 
(MN I 253), or when another monk created rain and fưe (SN 
IV 292). 
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The Sampasãdanĩya-sutta reports that someone with tele- 
pathic powers is able to recognừe the operation of the 
sankhãras in another’s mind (DN III 104). According to this 
passage, once the volitional direction of such a sankhãra has 
been recognised through telepathic powers, it will be possible 
to predict the type of thought that is about to arise in the other 
person’s mind. This indicates that the saúkhãras as volitional 
íormations can represent the beginning stages of mental activi- 
ty, the íìrst inclination or tendency that precedes the arising of 
íully formulated thought, whose nature is determined by the 
directional input provided by the respective sankhãras. 

Although the ability to recognừe the operation of such 
sankhãras in another’s mind requires telepathic powers, the 
same is not required for recognizing their operation in one’s 
own mind. In fact, it is precisely with such recognition within 
the sphere of one’s own mind that an intriguing potential for 
the development of insight arises. Sustained practice of mind- 
fulness is able to unveil the stage when the íìrst inclination or 
tendency that precedes actual thought arises in the mind. By 
becoming conscious of reactions at the time of their initial on- 
set, it becomes possible to nip them in the bud in case such re- 
actions should be of an unwholesome nature. 

For the development of this ability, contemplation of feelings 
can offer a rather substantial contribution, since it is through 
awareness of the affective tone of experience that the begin- 
ning reaction can be discerned before it has become fully for- 
mulated in thought. Becoming aware of sankhãras from the 
perspective of contemplation of íeelings can offer a cracial 
temporal advantage in this way, since the onset of reaction is 
quite literally ‘felt’ at its very inception. Moreover, awareness 
of the affective undercurrent of thoughts is less prone to dis- 
traction by becoming engaged with their content, wherefore 
such awareness more easily reveals their true nature. 
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The aggregate of saúkhãras interacts with each of the other 
aggregates and has a conditioning effect upon them (SN III 
87). It comprises not only volitional reactions in the present 
moment, but also past and íuture volitional íbrmations, inter- 
nally or externally arisen ones, be they gross or subtle, iníerior 
or superior, far or near (MN III 17). As an aggregate, the 
sankhãras share with the other aggregates the qualities of all 
conditioned phenomena. Thus all volitions and intentions, rep- 
resentative of the ‘wiir, are impermanent, unsatisíactory and 
without a self. Though pleasure and satisíaction can be experi- 
enced in relation to the aggregate of sankhãras - in particular 
on those occasions where we seem to be able to íreely exercise 
our will - such pleasure and satisíaction are outweighed by the 
disadvantage of their impermanent and therefore ultimately 
unsatisíactory nature (SN III 103). 

During later developments of Buddhist philosophy, the 
meaning of the term sankhãra expanded until it came to in- 
clude a wide range of mental íầctors, becoming an umbrella 
term for assembling such mental factors as, for example, con- 
tact, mental application, the five íaculties and powers, íactors 
of the noble eightíold path and the absence of hatred and cov- 
etousness (Dhs 17). In this way, the sankhãras came to stand 
for anything mental apart from ĩeeling, perception and con- 
sciousness. The circumstance that the sankhãras as an aggre- 
gate usually occur in the plural form and their inherent sense of 
referring not only to what ‘makes together’ but also to what ‘is 
made together’ may have inHuenced the choice of the term 
sankhãra as a heading for these mental íactors and qualities. 

Nevertheless, it needs to be kept in mind that this expansion 
in meaning goes beyond the implications of the aggregate of 
sankhãras in the early discourses, where it represents mainly 
the volitional aspect of mental experience. From a practical 
perspective, it is this nuance of intention and will that is of 
Central importance. 
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10.2 Sankharas as a Link in Dependent Arising 

In the context of dependent arising, the sankhãras also act as 
volitional íbrmations, yet their role is different due to the basic 
difference between the two schemes of the aggregates and of 
dependent arising. The five aggregates are an analysis of the 
constituents of empirical existence at a particular moment of 
time. In dependent arising, however, the emphasis is on the 
conditioned arising of dukkha. The diíĩerence between these 
two schemes is somewhat similar to the difference between 
taking a horừontal and a vertical cut through a particular ob- 
ject. Both are cuts, yet the respective perspective is diíĩerent. 

To illustrate this diíĩerence, the case of an arahant can be 
taken into consideration. An arahant is still endowed with the 
aggregate of sankhãras. However, none of these sarikhãras is 
rooted in ignorance, so that none of these sarikhãras will take 
part in the dependent arising of dukkha. This goes to show that 
the compass of the satỉkhãras as an aggregate is broader than 
that of the sankhãras as a link in dependent arising. 

As the second of the twelve-link íormula of dependent aris- 
ing ( patỉcca samuppãda), the sankhãras lead from the íìrst link 
of ignorance to the third link of consciousness. According to 
the traditional interpretation, in this context sankhãras repre- 
sent the karmically active volitional íormations responsible for 
rebirth and continued existence. That is, in the context of de- 
pendent arising the sarikhãras are the Creative principle of var- 
ious forms of existence. This Creative potential of the sankhã- 
ras is reílected in a passage in the Sangĩti-sutta (DN III 211), 
according to which all beings exist in dependence on saú- 
khãras. 

The Papãta-sutta takes up the conditional relationship be- 
tween the íìrst link of ignorance (in terms of not understanding 
the four noble truths) and sankhãras. According to its exposi- 
tion, those who do not understand the four noble truths will 
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delight in saúkhãras leading to birth, old age and death, to sor- 
row, lamentation, pain, grief and despair (SN V 449). In con- 
trast, one who understands the four noble truths will not de- 
light in sarìkhãras and thus be able to gain íreedom from birth, 
old age and death etc. 

A related perspective is provided in the Dvayatãnupassanã- 
sutta. The discourse declares that all dukkha depends on sah- 
khãras, whereas with the cessation of sankhãras no more duk- 
kha will arise (Sn 731). This highlights the role of sankhãras 
as a decisive link in the dependent arising of birth, old age and 
death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair, mentioned 
above. Once this role is clearly understood and the calming of 
all sankhãras has been reached, the Dvayatãnupassanã-sutta 
continues, one will no longer be subject to íuture existence (Sn 
733). 

The Sankhãruppatti-sutta documents the tiinction of 
saúkhãras in relation to rebirth (MN III 99). The discourse de- 
scribes how someone endowed with conHdence, morality, 
learning, generosity and wisdom may have the aspiration to be 
reborn in a íavourable situation as a human or in a heavenly 
realm. If this mental aspiration is developed and repeatedly 
cultivated, the person in question will indeed be reborn in that 
situation or realm. That is, repeatedly developing this type of 
sankhãras is what leads to the particular type of rebirth. The 
Saúgĩti-sutta indicates that an aspiration for a favourable re- 
birth can also become eíĩective if it is based on the meritorious 
deed of giving to recluses and Brahmins (DN III 258). 

The importance of one’s mental inclinations is again high- 
lighted in the Kukkuravatika-sutta (MN I 387), which reports a 
discussion between the Buddha and ascetics who had under- 
taken the practice of behaving like a dog or like a cow. The 
discourse indicates that the mental inclination resulting from 
such a way of behaviour will just lead to rebirth as a dog or a 
cow. The principle behind this is that sankhãra s of a particular 
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type will lead to a corresponding type of rebirth. Hence, some- 
one whose saúkhãras are similar to those of an animal will 
simply be reborn as an animal. In this way, sankhãras are in- 
deed the Creative principle responsible for various forms of 
existence. 

In more general terms, if saúkhãras are of a harmíul nature, 
they will in turn lead to a rebirth where harmíul types of expe- 
riences are predominant. That is, each living being creates and 
forms its own character and existence, both in past lives and at 
every moment of present existence, through the medium of 
saúkhãras. 

The significance of sankhãras in the context of dependent 
arising is, however, not confmed to rebirth. From the perspec- 
tive of the development of insight, the second link of 
sankhãras can be seen to represent the operation of one’s men- 
tal ‘conditioning’ in the present, in as much as it is rooted in 
ignorance. 

The discourses analyse such mental conditioning from sever- 
al related angles. One of these perspectives speaks of “inílux- 
es” or “taints”, ãsavas, whose íermenting and íestering ‘influ- 
ence’ keeps on spoiling the mind by ‘tainting’ it with igno- 
rance and other deíĩlements. Another perspective on the opera- 
tional mechanism of one’s mental conditioning comes to light 
with the “underlying tendencies”, anusaya, which in a barely 
noticeable way ‘tend’ towards ignorance and assorted evils in 
the form of ‘proclivities’ and ‘inclinations’ of the mind. Yet 
another perspective on the predicament that results from the 
conditionings of one’s mind is thrown into relief with the “fet- 
ters”, samyoỳana, which depict the lack of íreedom of the mind 
that results from the ‘bondage’ of ignorance and other detri- 
mental States. 

All of these taken together could be subsumed under the term 
sankhãra in the sense of one’s mental conditioning as a result 
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of ignorance. This sense of saúkhãra acquires particular signií- 
icance in relation to another link, where the Chain of the de- 
pendent arising of dukkha needs to be broken: the arising of 
craving in dependence on íeeling. The habitual reaction to feel- 
ing by way of craving is the outcome of one’s mental condi- 
tioning, which in turn is the final result of past volitional reac- 
tions under the iníluence of ignorance. Hence at the converg- 
ing point of íeeling these conditionings, these sankhãras, man- 
ifest their iníluence. Through determined and continuous prac- 
tice these conditionings can be gradually rendered inoperative 
and eradicated. 

The insight perspective that uníolds in this way is comple- 
mentary to the above-described contemplation of saúkhãras as 
volitional reactions that maniíest in the present moment. Both 
are two íacets of the same coin: a gradual de-conditioning of 
the mind. 

As the second link of dependent arising, saúkhãras fall into 
three main types: bodily, verbal and mental (SN II 4). Thus 
based on ignorance, one may generate a bodily, verbal or men- 
tal sankhãra either on one’s own initiative or else when 
prompted by others, either deliberately ( sampajãna ) or else 
without deliberation ( asampajãna ) (SN II 40). The distinctions 
introduced in this discourse reveal that the generation of 
saúkhãras is not necessarily a matter of one’s own free deci- 
sion. Thus one may be prompted by others to generate certain 
sankhãras, or at times one may even react without any deliber- 
ation. This makes continuous presence of mindíulness at the 
level of generating saúkhãras all the more a crucial require- 
ment. 

The Parivimamsana-sutta introduces another threefold dis- 
tinction of sarikhãras. The discourse explains how due to igno- 
rance a worldling generates sarìkhãras that are meritorious 
ipunna), non-meritorious (apunna) or imperturbable ( ãnenja ), 
which in turn lead to the arising of types of consciousness of 
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the same nature (SN II 82). Once ignorance has been eradicat- 
ed, however, these three types of sankhãras are also aban- 
doned. 


10.3 Sankhăras in General 

The threefold distinction of sankhãras into bodily, verbal and 
mental occurs not only in the context of dependent arising, but 
also in relation to the cessation of perception and íeeling 
(sannãvedayitanirodha). The sequence in which these three 
sankhãras cease on attaining cessation is explained in detail in 
the CũỊavedalla-sutta (MN I 301). On entering the attainment 
of cessation at íìrst the verbal saúkhãras cease, which in this 
context stand for initial and sustained mental application. This 
is followed by the cessation of the bodily sankhãras, which 
here stand for the breath; after which the mental saúkhãras 
cease, which in the present context comprise perception and 
íeeling. 

The explanation given in this discourse shows that these 
three types of saúkhãras are diíĩerent from the threefold dis- 
tinction into bodily, verbal and mental saúkhãras applicable to 
the context of dependent arising. The diíĩerence is that the 
three types of sankhãras as the second link in the scheme of 
dependent arising depend on ignorance. The same cannot be 
said in the present context, since breathing, mental application, 
and perception or íeeling will still be present in the case of an 
arahant, in whom ignorance has been eradicated and who 
thereíore has gone beyond the three types of sankhãras that 
lead to the dependent arising of dukkha. 

The term sankhãra occurs also in relation to another type of 
cessation, namely the “gradual cessation of sankhãras ” that 
takes place when attaining the four absorptions, the immaterial 
attainments and the above mentioned cessation of perception 
and íeeling (SN IV 217). The sankhãras whose cessation this 
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passage describes are speech, initial and sustained mental ap- 
plication, joy, breathing, perception of form, perception of in- 
íìnite space, perception of infínite consciousness, perception of 
nothingness and íĩnally all perceptions and íeelings. The point 
of this presentation is to show the determining íactors of each 
of these attainments, presented in terms of what has been left 
when progressing from one of them to what constitutes the 
next higher experience. Thus with the attainment of the íìrst 
absorption speech has ceased, with the íourth absorption 
breathing has come to an end and with the attainment of cessa- 
tion any perception or íeeling has disappeared. 

Another usage of the term sankhãra represents the life-force 
or the will to live. An example of this usage can be found in a 
description of how the Buddha overcame a disease with the 
help of his will to live, his jĩvitasaúkhãra (SN V 152). On a 
later occasion he gave up that same will to live, reíerred to al- 
ternatively as his ãyusankhãra or his bhavasankhãra (SN V 
262). 

Regarding such ãyusankhãras, their presence apparently con- 
tinues even during the cessation of perception and íeeling (MN 
I 296). Another discourse points out that the speed with which 
ãyusankhãras come to an end is íaster than the motion of the 
sun and the moon (SN II 266). In this particular passage, the 
ãyusankhãras represent life as such, not only the will to live. 

The term bhavasankhãra recurs in another instance (AN V 
88), which explains that the bhavasaúkhãra leading to renewed 
existence is one of the íactors bound to bodily existence 
(sarĩrattha ). This instance relates the bhavasankhãra to the 
context of rebirth in particular and therewith to its determining 
role for the continuity of existence. It is signiíicant that in this 
passage the bhavasaúkhãra occurs together with other terms 
that are related to the body, such as heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, deíecation and urination, and restraint of body, speech 
and livelihood. This gives the term bhavasankhãra a strong 
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nuance of being somehow rooted in or closely related to the 
body. 

Another context within which the term sankhãra makes its 
appearance is in relation to five different types of non-returners 
(e.g. SN V 201). Two of these non-returners can be distin- 
guished according to whether they attain final Nibbãna ”with 
exertion” ( sasaúkhãra ) or “without exertion”. A discourse in 
the Arìguttara-nỉkãya relates attaining final Nỉbbãna ”with ex- 
ertion” to undertaking contemplation of the unattractive nature 
of the body or of the repulsive nature of food, etc.; while to do 
the same “without exertion” takes place with the help of devel- 
oping the absorptions (AN II 155). 

At times, the term sankhãra can cover all íĩve aggregates. 
Such a usage occurs in a verse by the monk Adhimutta, in 
which he tells a gang of criminals intending to murder him that 
he is free from fear, since he knows that there is no ‘I’ to be 
killed - only saủkhãras will pass away (Th 715). A similar 
sense recurs in a verse by the nun Vajirã (SN I 135), who in 
reply to a challenge by Mãra points out that his notion of a 
(substantial) ‘being’ is utterly mistaken, since in reality there is 
just a heap of saúkhãras. 

Sankhãras can also stand for the whole of perceptual experi- 
ence. Thus the Pancattaya-sutta (MN II 231) explains that for 
attaining neither-perception-nor-non-perception the presence 
of anything seen, heard, sensed or cognised becomes an ob- 
struction. This passage uses the term sankhãra to represent 
what is seen, heard, sensed or cognised, followed by explain- 
ing that this lofty attainment can only be gained with a mere 
residue of saúkhãras. 

Another relevant instance occurs in a verse in the Therĩ- 
gãthã, where a girl about to be married to a prince decides ra- 
ther to go forth (Thĩ 514). When explaining her decision, she 
points out that she does not delight in what belongs to san- 
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khãras. In this instance, the term sankhãra appears to represent 
all the sensual delight and wealth that awaits her on being mar- 
ried. 

In the more general usage of the term sankhãra, the active as 
well as the passive sense underlying the term can express it- 
self. An example for the active sense occurs in a passage which 
explains that evil unwholesome things arise due to a cause 
(sasankhãrã ), not without a cause (AN I 82). The same general 
sense of sankhãra as a “cause” recurs in another passage ac- 
cording to which the faculties of pain or pleasure also arise due 
to a cause (SN V 213). In such contexts, saúkhãra reíers to the 
presence of a “cause” or a “condition”. 

The passive mode of the term sankhãra in its general usage 
stands for all conditioned phenomena. Examples can be found 
in two discourses (DN II 198 and SN III 146), which describe 
the splendour and immense wealth possessed by the Buddha in 
a íormer life as a king, all of which has changed and passed 
away. The word used in this context to reíer to the íormer 
splendour and wealth is saúkhãra. A similar usage occurs in 
another discourse, which describes a worldwide drought that 
leads to the parching up of all water and the destruction of all 
life as an illustration of the impermanent nature of all 
sankhãras (AN IV 100). In this way, the entire realm of exist- 
ence can be covered through this usage of the term saúkhãra in 
the sense of saúkhata, of what is “conditioned”. 

The same general usage also underlies the famous last in- 
struction given by the Buddha before entering íĩnal Nibbãna, 
which highlights the impermanent nature of all conditioned 
phenomena, all sankhãras (DN II 156: vayadhammã sankhã- 
rã ). This theme recurs similarly in another well-known State- 
ment according to which all sankhãras are impermanent and 
unsatisíầctory, while all dhammas are not self (Dhp 277-279). 
This is the way things are, the pattern inherent in them (AN I 
286). 
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To view all sankhãras as impermanent íĩgures among the 
meditation practices of írequent occurrence in the discourses 
(e.g. AN III 83), a ữequency that throws into relief the practi- 
cal importance of contemplation of impermanence. A relation 
to dukkha can be seen in the threeíold distinction of dukkha 
(SN V 56), which distinguishes between outright pain, dis- 
pleasure due to change and the unsatisíầctonness of all 
sarikhãras. Thus, the key to gaining higher wisdom and insight 
is to properly contemplate sankhãras (AN II 94). 

The development of insight in regard to saúkhãras íeatures 
prominently in the insight instructions delivered by the íormer 
Buddha Vipassĩ, which contrast the disadvantage, degradation 
and defilement of sankhãras to the profitable nature of 
Nibbãna. These instructions caused his listeners to progress 
from stream-entry to full awakening (DN II 42). 

Of all sankhãras (in the sense of conditioned phenomena), 
the noble eightíold path is the best (AN II 34). Though the path 
is still conditioned and thus is part of what is covered by the 
term saúkhãra in its widest usage, the goal itself no longer per- 
tains to sankhãras, but is beyond all saúkhãras (Dhp 154: 
visankhãra). Nibbãna is not “íbrmed”, “made up” or “condi- 
tioned”, being instead “unconditioned”, asaúkhata (Ud 80). 
With full awakening this “unconditioned” is reached, when 
lust, hatred and delusion have been de-conditioned and eradi- 
cated (SN IV 362). Thus only Nibbãna goes beyond the range 
of sankhãras even in their most general sense, being the 
“stilling of all sankhãras ” (e.g. MN I 436). Such stilling of all 
sankhãras, the Dhammapada explains, is happiness indeed 
(Dhp 368 and 381). 



Thought 


11. Thought / Vitakka 

In its usage in the early discourses, the term takka often has a 
negative sense, representing the kind of theoretical speculation 
and sophistry that can lead to erroneous conclusions and wrong 
views, as described for example in the Brahmạịãla-sutta (DN I 
16ff). Hence takka is seen as one of several unreliable sources 
of knowledge (AN I 189). 

The term vitakka, however, does not necessarily carry a neg- 
ative sense. In the case of vitakka it is rather the context that 
decides whether a particular instance of “thought” should be 
seen in a negative or in a positive light. 

This to some extent is symptomatic of the early Buddhist at- 
titude towards thought and conceptions, in that clear awareness 
of their limitations does not lead to a wholesale rejection. In 
fact, vỉtakka fulfils an important role in the Buddhist path, a 
path that eventually leads to what is beyond thought, atakkãva- 
cara (e.g. MN I 167). 

This pragmatic attitude towards thought as an important but 
limited tool pervades the early Buddhist analysis of its signiíi- 
cance and maniíestations. Important aspects of this analysis are 
the early Buddhist ethical perspective on thought, the psycho- 
logical analysis of its arising, the meditative approach to deal- 
ing with thoughts described in the Vitakkasanthãna-sutta, the 
role of vitakka in the context of absorption and various image- 
ries related to the nature of thought. In what follows, I examine 
each of these aspects in turn. 
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11.1 The Ethical Perspective on Thought 

The early Buddhist ethical perspective on thought is, accord- 
ing to the Dvedhãvitakka-sutta, a direct outcome of the Bud- 
dha’s pre-awakening experiences (MN I 114). The discourse 
reports that during the time of his quest for liberation the bo- 
dhisattva Gotama developed a clear distinction between un- 
wholesome thoughts (related to sensuality, to ill-will or to 
harming) and wholesome thoughts (related to renunciation, the 
absence of ill-will and harmlessness). The rationale behind this 
distinction is that the íormer - thoughts related to sensuality, 
ill-will and harming - will lead to affliction for oneself and for 
others, and to loss of wisdom. That is, such types of thought 
lead away from Nibbãna. Based on this clear distinction, the 
bodhisattva made a determined effort to overcome unwhole- 
some thoughts in order to progress towards liberation. 

It is this same crucial distinction that underlies the injunction 
to develop intentions of renunciation, non ill-will and harm- 
lessness as the second íactor of the noble eightíold path (e.g. 
MN III 251). This formulation of right intention as one of the 
eight íactors of the path reveals the fundamental role of this 
ethical perspective on thoughts and intentions as a means for 
progress on the path. Hence, according to the Sabbãsava-sutta, 
one of the methods to counter the iníluxes is precisely not 
permitting that thoughts related to sensuality, ill-will and 
harming remain in the mind, íĩrmly opposing them and remov- 
ing them (MN 111). 

The proper attitude towards such thoughts is exemplified by 
King Mahãsudassana, who beíore retiring for meditation told 
himself: “Stay there, thoughts of sensuality, ill-will and harm- 
ing, thus far only, thoughts of sensuality, ill-will and harming” 
(DN II 186). Making such a determination at the time of ap- 
proaching one’s habitual place for meditation practice can have 
a remarkable impact on the way actual practice will unfold. 
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The early Buddhist analysis of thought does not exhaust it- 
self in treating only unwholesome thoughts. Positive thinking 
is often encouraged, thus for example a particularly recom- 
mendable set of thoughts comprises the eight thoughts of a su- 
perior person. According to these eight thoughts, the Buddha’s 
teaching is for one of little desires, who is content and seclud- 
ed, energetic and mindíul, concentrated and wise, and, above 
all, for one who does not delight in conceptual proliferation 
(AN IV 229). The last item in the list is signiíĩcant in so far as, 
within the context of a set of commendable reílections, a warn- 
ing is sounded not to allow the thinking tendency of the mind 
free range to proliíerate on its own. 

11.2 The Arising of Thought 

According to the analysis of thought given in the Dve- 
dhãvitakka-sutta , what one frequently thinks about will lead to 
a corresponding inclination of the mind (MN I 115). As the 
Dvedhãvitakka-sutta explains, to ữequently think of sensually 
alluring matters or else of things that cause ill-will and irrita- 
tion will strengthen the mental tendency that is responsible for 
the arising of such thoughts. The way out of this vicious circle 
- where thought leads to an inclination that then causes further 
thoughts - lies in awareness of what takes place, followed by a 
determined effort not to allow unwholesome thoughts to con- 
tinue. 

The development of insight into the nature of thought re- 
quires in particular becoming aware of thoughts as they arise, 
are present for a short while, and then pass away (AN II 45). 
Practising in this way engenders mindíulness and clear com- 
prehension, and constitutes one of the requirements for devel- 
oping the four types of analytical knowledge, patisam- 
bhỉdã (AN IV 33). 
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In regard to the arising of unwholesome thoughts, an im- 
portant contributing íactor is perception, sannã. According to 
the analysis given in the Samanamandikã-sutta, the arising of 
unwholesome thoughts and intentions is due to a correspond- 
ing type of perception (MN II 27). That is, the root of un- 
wholesome thought processes lies in the way perception evalu- 
ates experience. 

Arisen based on a particular type of perception, thought has 
the propensity of leading on to “conceptual proliíeration”, pa- 
panca (MN I 112), which in turn maniíests in ever more 
thoughts of the same type (DN II 277). As the Madhupindika- 
sutta clariíĩes, delight in conceptual proliíerations and related 
perceptions are responsible for quarrels and litigations, for ma- 
licious words, false speech and other evils (MN I 109). Thus 
when monks quarrel amongst each other, the conclusion can be 
drawn that they may not have suữĩciently developed the three 
wholesome types of thoughts, and instead have probably been 
dwelling írequently in thoughts related to sensuality, ill-will 
and harming (AN I 275). 

Whether unwholesome thoughts occur when one is walking, 
standing, seated or lying down, they should definitely not be 
allowed to continue (It 115). Attempts to act on this injunction 
will soon enough show that to keep unwholesome thoughts out 
of the mind requires a determined attitude. This is due to the 
dynamics responsible for the arising of thought, which only too 
often takes place without conscious deliberation. On closer 
inspection ‘our’ thoughts and ideas turn out to be often quite 
independent of our control. 

This State of affairs is íamiliar terrain for anyone who has 
practised meditation, where one soon discovers how difficult it 
is to avoid getting lost in all kinds of thoughts and reHections, 
daydreams and memories. All this takes place in spite of one’s 
earlier determination to focus on a particular meditation object. 
To remedy this situation, the arising of thought needs to be 
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brought into the light of awareness through a gradual taming of 
the mind in meditation. 

Notably, the discourses reckon it as a maniíestation of re- 
markable meditative expertise when a monk can claim that he 
has such control over his mind that he will only think the 
thoughts he really wants to think (MN I 122). Successíully 
teaching others how to properly direct the thinking activity of 
the mind therefore deserves to be reckoned a miracle in matters 
of instruction (DN I 214). 

In other words, the ability to be free from distracting 
thoughts is the product of considerable meditative expertise 
and certainly not the norm for average practitioners, even 
though only few may be willing to admit to experiencing re- 
current distraction in their own practice. 

A gradual perspective on how to deal with thought is provid- 
ed in a discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya. This discourse com- 
pares dealing with thought to the gradual refíning of gold, 
where at ílrst gross impurities are removed, followed by re- 
moving íĩner impurities (AN I 253). In a similar way, when 
attempting to puriíy the mind at íìrst the gross types of 
thought, related to overt unwholesome conduct, have to be 
overcome. Once these are removed, any type of thought related 
even distantly to sensuality, ill-will and harming needs to be 
abandoned. With these gone, there still remains the task to 
leave behind thoughts related to this and that, such as thoughts 
about one’s relatives, home country and reputation, etc. Once 
these are also left behind, there still remain reílections about 
the Dhamma. Further development of the mind then leads to 
deepening concentration. 

This gradual build-up provides a helpful perspective for ac- 
tual practice, in that it indicates what needs to be given priori- 
ty. Instead of sitting down to meditate with the unrealistic ex- 
pectation of experiencing a completely thought-free mind, the 
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task is to recognừe the condition of one’s mind as it truly is at 
present and then focus on the grossest type of thought that has 
maniíested, according to the above delineated scheme, which 
proceeds through the following levels: 

- thoughts related to overt unwholesome conduct 

- thoughts tinged by some degree of sensuality or anger 

- distracted thoughts not indicative of sensuality or anger 

- wholesome thoughts related to the Dhamma 

Proceeding through these levels from gross to subtle offers a 
reasonable and gradual approach to thoughts. Such a reasona- 
ble approach is bound to yield results that are realistically 
within reach, as all that is required is to overcome the grossest 
level of thoughts maniíest at present. Setting one’s target at 
that level helps avoiding the írustration and feelings of help- 
lessness that may arise from expecting levels of mental quie- 
tude that are simply beyond the reach of one’s present condi- 
tion. 

Giving oneself the reasonable goal of taking just one step at a 
time in this gradual progression will go a long way in prepar- 
ing the ground for eventually experiencing a degree of stillness 
of the mind that earlier seemed beyond reach. Helpíul methods 
relevant to this gradual approach towards thoughts, in particu- 
lar in relation to the task of removing unwholesome thoughts, 
are described in the Vitakkasanthãna-sutta. 


11.3 The Vitakkasanthãna-sutta 

The “Discourse on Stilling thoughts” offers five methods for 
dealing with unwholesome thoughts (MN I 119). The íìrst of 
these recommends that, when umvholesome thoughts arise, 
one should give attention to something wholesome instead in 
order to be able to develop uniíĩcation of the mind. To illus- 
trate this approach, the Vitakkasanthãna-sutta describes how a 
carpenter removes a coarse peg with a fíner peg. This simile 
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conveys the sense of a gradual procedure. Just as the carpenter 
is not able to simply pull out the coarse peg, so the arising of 
unwholesome thoughts at times cannot simply be stopped. By 
way of a gradual approach, instead of attempting to stop 
thought one tries to change the object of thought, directing the 
flow of thoughts present in the mind from what is umvhole- 
some to what is wholesome. 

The ingenuity of this approach lies in not trying to just force 
thought to stop on the spot. Instead, the existing thought flow 
is simply diverted into another direction, somewhat like chan- 
nelling a ranning course of water to one’s purposes, or avoid- 
ing a particular topic during a conversation by broaching an- 
other one. If done skilfully, this method requires little effort 
and may swiftly dispense with umvholesome thoughts. 

Eventually this will lead to a stage where it is possible to 
leave behind wholesome thoughts as well in order to develop 
concentration, comparable to the carpenter taking out the fine 
peg, after it has períbrmed its íunction of removing the coarse 
peg. But, needless to say, arriving at the removal of the fine 
peg requires properly removing the coarse peg ílrst. 

If this ílrst method does not work, the Vỉtakkasanthãna-sutta 
recommends reHecting on the danger inherent in allowing un- 
wholesome thoughts to continue. The discourse illustrates this 
approach with the example of a beautiíul young man or wom- 
an, fond of ornaments, who finds that the corpse of a snake or 
a dog, or even the corpse of a human being, has been hung 
around his or her neck. This vivid image conveys a sense of 
urgency and also of shame and disgust that is appropriate in 
regard to the unbeíĩtting nature of what is going on in a mind 
overwhelmed by umvholesome thoughts. 

In practical terms this means that once the gentle approach of 
redirecting the course of thought has not been successful, a 
more direct conữontation by clearly recognizing the objection- 
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able nature of the unwholesome thoughts is required. This 
would not imply an involvement with the actual content of the 
particular thought, but much rather a general recognition of the 
thoughts as expressive of a particular defilement, coupled with 
awareness of the harmíul nature of this defilement. The result- 
ing sense of urgency and shame will give additional strength to 
one’s attempt to redirect the flow of thoughts into calm waters. 
In actual practice, this may take the form of a ílash-like recog- 
nition of the degrading nature of what is taking place in the 
mind, followed by a firm but gentle nudging of the mind to- 
wards wholesomeness in accordance with the íìrst method. 

The third method, in case the earlier two have not been suc- 
cessful, is to just íorget about these thoughts. This involves a 
conscious effort to set aside the issue that is agitating the mind, 
comparable to someone who does not want to see something 
and thereíbre just closes the eyes or simply turns away. 

The point behind this recommendation appears to be that, 
given that unwholesome thoughts still continue, it is íairly 
probable that some concrete issue or event lies underneath 
their persistent recurrence. In such a case, the issue or event 
needs to be consciously set aside until a later time, when it will 
be possible and appropriate to deal with it. 

If this also did not work, the íourth method is to give atten- 
tion to stilling the thought íormations, vitakkasaúkhãra- 
santhãna. The implications of this expression require some 
interpretation, based on the simile given to illustrate this par- 
ticular method. This simile describes someone who is walking 
fast. On reílecting, this person might wonder why he or she is 
walking so íầst and decide to rather walk in a slow manner. 
Further reílection might lead to the decision to stand still, or 
even sít down, or eventually to fully relax by lying down. The 
point of the simile appears to be that through becoming aware 
of what is taking place, this person is able to let go of the strain 
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of unnecessary activity and abandon an uncomíbrtable posture 
for a more comíortable posture. 

Applied to the case of the recurrent arising of unwholesome 
thoughts, this would then imply giving attention to how these 
thoughts agitate the mind. Clear awareness of this leads on to 
inquiring why these thoughts are being entertained, compara- 
ble to wondering why one is walking so fast. That is, the voli- 
tional driving force behind those thoughts is brought into the 
light of attention and is put into question. Clear awareness of 
the thought process, vitakka, and the volitional driving force 
behind it, sankhãra, enables to calm both and brings about 
their stilling, santhãna. 

In this way, the occurrence of unwholesome thoughts be- 
comes the meditation object itself. Mindíul investigation turns 
to the maniíestation and underlying driving force of the un- 
wholesome thoughts, a mode of observation that at the same 
time engenders a gradual calming of the mental agitation that 
has been reigning in the mind. 

Should all these methods prove to be unsuccessful, as a last 
resort the Vitakkasanthãna-sutta recommends the use of force 
of the mind to expel unwholesome thoughts, comparable to a 
strong man who takes hold of a weak man and overpowers 
him. 

Notably, the same method is elsewhere included among a set 
of practices that the Buddha tried out beíbre his awakening, 
but which did not lead him to liberation (MN I 242). This 
makes it clear why the Vỉtakkasanthãna-sutta presents this 
forceful approach only as a last resort, when all the other 
methods have íailed to overcome the recurrent arising of un- 
wholesome thoughts. Even though forceful restraint of the 
mind on its own will not lead to awakening, it has its place at 
the present junction since the umvholesome thoughts are evi- 
dently so strong that the mind is completely overwhelmed. 
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Stopping them through the use of force will at least ensure that 
these unwholesome thoughts will not spill over into some un- 
wholesome activity. To use a modern example, the forceful 
method is somewhat like an emergency brake. Though an 
emergency brake will certainly not lead to progress in one’s 
journey, it has its place in order to avoid an accident. 

Once by skilful use of one or more of these five methods in 
accordance with the demands of the present situation it has be- 
come possible to replace unwholesome thoughts with their 
wholesome counterpart, the mind is free to go deeper. 

11.4 Vừakka in Meditation 

As the Dvedhãvitakka-sutta indicates, even though thoughts 
related to renunciation, non ill-will and harmlessness are en- 
tirely wholesome, yet, excessive thinking will tire the mind 
and not lead to concentration. Hence at some point, after sus- 
tained progress through the above depicted gradual procedure 
has been made, even wholesome thoughts need to be left be- 
hind in order to steady the mind and lead it to deeper concen- 
tration (MN I 116). 

Though deeper stages of concentration go beyond thought, 
this does not mean that vitakka has no place at all in the con- 
text of early Buddhist meditation practice. In fact, several re- 
ílective types of meditation are described in the discourses, 
involving various recollections, anussati. These can take the 
Buddha, his teachings or the community as their object, or else 
one’s own virtue or generosity, or qualities one has in common 
with those reborn as heavenly beings (AN III 312). 

In the realm of mindfulness meditation proper, thought also 
has its place. This can be seen from the instructions given in 
the Satipatịhãna-sutta, which ữequently express what is to be 
contemplated in direct speech, marked by the particle itỉ. Thus 
in the case of contemplating íeelings, for example, the instruc- 
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tion is that when experiencing a pleasant or a painíul íeeling, 
one should clearly know “I experience a pleasant íeeling” or “I 
experience a painíul feeling” (MN I 59). The subtle level of 
mental verbalization introduced in this way helps to strengthen 
clarity of recognition. With more advanced levels of practice, 
such mental verbalization can then be dispensed with. 

In the context of the development of absorption (ịhãna), 
vitakka also has an important íunction that will be left behind 
only with deeper levels of concentration reached subsequent to 
the attainment of the íìrst absorption. To understand the ab- 
sorption tầctor vitakka as referring to conceptual thought in 
this context would conílict with descriptions of the íìrst ab- 
sorption given elsewhere in the discourses. These indicate that 
the íìrst absorption is a far deeper experience than the type of 
mental condition in which conceptual thought and retlection 
take place. 

An important clue occurs in the Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta, 
which in a list of near synonyms for right intention includes 
“application of the mind”, cetaso abhiniropanã, alongside 
vitakka (MN III 73). This suggests that the range of meaning of 
vitakka goes beyond conceptual thought as such, covering also 
the sense of an inclination of the mind. Both nuances of 
vitakka are in fact closely related to each other, since to reílect 
or think on something requires an inclination of the mind to- 
wards the topic or issue at hand. 

The interrelation between these two nuances of vitakka can 
also be seen in the realm of speech. Here vỉtakka is, together 
with vỉcãra, a íormation responsible for speaking, vacĩsan- 
khãra (MN I 301). Now when one is speaking, at times one 
may verbally express something that has already been íully 
formulated in the mind, íully “thought” out. Yet, at other times 
there may just be a general sense of direction about what one is 
going to say and one may still have to search the right words 
while speaking. This general sense of direction also falls with- 
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in the range of meaning of vỉtakka, not only the íully íormulat- 
ed thoughts at those times when we have already planned our 
speech. This sense of a general direction, in the sense of an 
application or inclination of the mind, requires the support of 
vỉcãra in order to be maintained consistently. 

Just as in relation to íormulating speech, vỉtakka and vicãra 
express a sense of mental direction and its sustaining, so too in 
regard to deepening concentration these two fulfil the same 
role. In the case of deepening concentration, vỉtakka stands for 
“initial application of the mind” that is supported by vicãra, 
“sustained application of the mind”. Such inclining of the mind 
has to leave behind conceptual thinking in order to lead the 
mind into the attainment of the ílrst absorption. With the se- 
cond absorption, then, even this last vestige of mental activity 
through inclining the mind is left behind, hence the mind 
reaches true inner silence (SN II 273; cf. also Th 650 and Th 
999). Such silence is not only free from conceptual thought, 
but also free from the ‘noise’ of deliberate mental application. 

11.5 Thought Imagery 

The nature of thought is illustrated in the early discourses 
with the help of several similes. One of these compares the 
arising of thought to a crow that has been bound to a string and 
then is tossed up into the air by children (SN I 207 and Sn 
271). This imagery brings out how the movement of thought 
can easily give an illusion of personal íreedom. But on closer 
inspection this personal ữeedom turns out to be a condition of 
bondage, comparable to the crow that ílies up into the air, only 
to fall back on the ground due to the string to which it has been 
bound. 

This condition of bondage is particularly evident with 
thoughts of an unwholesome type, and it is such types of 
thought with which most similes are concerned. Unwholesome 
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thoughts are comparable to corruptions of gold that need to be 
removed in order for the gold to become bright and workable, 
fít for being íashioned into an ornament by a goldsmith (AN I 
253). Unwholesome thoughts are also like a cloud of dust that 
should be settled, just as a shower of rain will settle any dust 
(It 83). The images of dust and impurities bring out the ob- 
structive nature of unwholesome thoughts and the need to re- 
move them in order to access the true potential of the mind. 

According to the above-mentioned Vitakkasanthãna-sutta, 
unwholesome thoughts are like the carcass of a dead snake or 
dog, or even the corpse of a human being that is put around the 
neck of a young man or woman who is fond of ornaments (MN 
I 119). This imagery brings out in particular the objectionable 
nature of unwholesome thoughts. The same is also inherent in 
another simile that compares unwholesome thoughts to ílies 
that are attracted by rotting meat (AN I 280). The rotting meat 
in this simile stands for greed and ill-will. These similes em- 
phasize the degrading and even disgusting nature of such 
thoughts, and the degree to which they can defile the mind. 

Successful removal of unwholesome thoughts then is compa- 
rable to the ability of a king’s elephant to successfully over- 
come an enemy in battle (AN II 117). The need to restrain un- 
wholesome thoughts is similar to a cowherd who has to beat 
his cows in order to prevent them from straying into the ripe 
crops (MN I 115). These images draw out the importance of 
coníronting unwholesome thought. This importance is not only 
related to mental culture as such, but also to the conditioned 
impact of thought on subsequent action. This relationship is 
brought out in yet another simile, according to which thought 
is like smoke at night, in the sense of representing the planning 
activity of the mind, whereas the implementation of these plans 
compares to fire during the day (MN I 144). 

The importance of overcoming umvholesome thoughts is al- 
so reílected in a twin verse in the Dhammapada, which con- 
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trasts those who are in bondage, due to being unable to control 
thought, to those who master thought and thereby go beyond 
bondage. 

“For a person overvvhelmed by thought 

Who, strongly impassioned, looks [at things] as beautiíul, 

Craving grows ever more. 

He, indeed, makes strong [his own State of] bondage. 

Who delights in calming thought, 

Ever mindíul develops [perception] of the absence of beauty, 
He will remove [craving]. 

He will cut Mãra’s bondage” (Dhp 349-350). 
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12. Feeling / Vedana 

“Feeling” or “sensation”, vedanã, is the second of the five 
aggregates of clinging and the seventh link in the Standard de- 
piction of dependent arising, paticca samuppãda (the link that 
leads to the arising of craving). The role of feelings in these 
two contexts reílects the importance of vedanã in the early 
Buddhist analysis of reality. In fact, according to a dictum 
found in several discourses, all phenomena converge on feel- 
ing, vedanãsamosaranã sơbbe dhammã (AN IV 339; AN V 
107). Hence an appraisal of íeeling and its implications is of 
considerable importance for an understanding of early Bud- 
dhism in general and of the path to liberation in particular. 

In the present chapter, I will íìrst of all examine the nature of 
íeelings in general (12.1). Next I will turn in some detail to the 
distinction between bodily and mental types of íeelings (12.2), 
followed by exploring the relation of íeelings to karmic retri- 
bution (12.3) and to the formation of views (12.4). 

12.1 The Nature of Feelings 

The term vedanã is derived ữom the root ylvid, whose range 
of meaning covers both “to feel” and “to know”. Vedanã can 
thus be understood to represent the affective aspect of the proc- 
ess of knowing, the ‘how’ of experiencing, so to say. While 
vedanã has a strong conditioning impact on emotions, vedanã 
does not include emotion in its range of meanings. In the 
thought world of the early discourses, the concept of ‘emotion’ 
would perhaps find its closest Pãli counterpart in citta. In con- 
trast, vedanã simply reíers to feelings as one of the building 
blocks of such complex phenomena as emotions. 
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As such, vedanã stands in an intimate relationship with the 
cognitive input provided through “perception”, sannã, since 
what one feels, one perceives, yam vedeti tam sanjãnãti (MN I 
293). According to the Standard definition given in the dis- 
courses, íeeling ‘feels’, in the sense that it feels such affective 
tones as pleasure, displeasure and hedonic neutrality, sukha, 
dukkha, adukkhamasukha (SN III 86). 

The basic distinction between pleasant, unpleasant and neu- 
tral íeelings can be expanded íurther by combining this triad 
with each of the six senses, by distinguishing between íeelings 
that are related to the household life and those that are related 
to renunciation, and by taking into account if íeelings maniíest 
in the past, present or íuture. In this way, we arrive at a total 
count of one-hundred-and-eight types of feelings (SN IV 232). 
Such different modes of analysis are, however, merely com- 
plementary perspectives on the phenomenon íeeling, and none 
of them should be grasped dogmatically as the only right way 
of considering feelings (MN I 398). 

In addition to analysing íeelings into different types, the dis- 
courses illustrate the nature of íeeling with a range of similes. 
One of these similes indicates that the different types of feel- 
ings are like winds in the sky, which come from different di- 
rections and can at times be dusty, hot or cold, mild or strong 
(SN IV 218). This imagery illustrates the somewhat accidental 
character of feelings, whose nature is to maniíest in ways that 
are often out of one’s control. The simile of the winds in the 
sky thus highlights that just as it is meaningless to contend 
with the vicissitudes of the weather, similarly, the arising of 
unwanted feelings is best borne with patience. 

Another simile compares feelings to various types of visitors 
that come to a guesthouse from any of the four directions (SN 
IV 219). Feelings are similar to such visitors, they come and 
go, hence no need to become agitated and obsessed with the 
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particular íeeling that might have manifested at present, as 
soon enough this internal ‘visitor’ will go as well. 

The ephemeral nature of íeelings, already alluded to in the 
image of visitors that come and go, becomes more prominent 
in another simile that compares íeelings to bubbles on the sur- 
face of water during rain (SN III 141). On investigating this 
matter, an onlooker would soon come to the conclusion that 
these bubbles are insubstantial and without any essence. Feel- 
ings, in whatever way they appear, are similarly insubstantial 
and without any essence. Just like a bubble, they will manifest 
only to disappear right away, thereby revealing their utterly 
ephemeral and insubstantial nature. 

The insubstantial nature of íeelings comes up again in an- 
other simile, which compares grasping íeeling as a self or as 
belonging to a self to a man who is carried along by a moun- 
tain river and tries to grasp the grass that grows on the river 
bank. The grass will tear off and break due to his grasping, and 
the man will be unable to extricate himself from the current of 
the river in this way (SN III 137). 

Insubstantial and void as they are, íeelings are simply the 
product of conditions (SN II 38). Several similes highlight how 
íeeling depends on contact. The aíĩective tone of feeling is the 
product of the type of contact on which it is based, comparable 
to heat that is produced when two fire-sticks are rubbed against 
each other (SN IV 215). Once the two fire-sticks are separated 
the heat ceases, just as when contact ceases, the respective 
feeling will also cease. 

Again, the radiance of a lamp is the product of oil, wick and 
ílame. Due to the impermanent nature of these three, the radi- 
ance has to be impermanent as well. In the same way, íeelings 
are the product of contact through any of the six sense-doors, 
thereíbre they must be as impermanent as the sense-doors 
themselves (MN III 273). Or else, the shadow of a tree is the 
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product of the root, the trunk, the branches and the íoliage of 
the tree. Given that these are impermanent, the shadow neces- 
sarily must be impermanent. The same applies to íeelings, 
which are the product of contacting the objects of the senses 
and thus share their impermanent nature (MN III 274). 

Painíul íeelings in particular are comparable to a bottomless 
abyss, an abyss deeper than the uníathomable depth of the 
ocean. The reason for this is that worldlings react to painíul 
feelings with sorrow and lamentation, thereby perpetuating 
their experience of suffering (SN IV 206). 

The Salla-sutta explains that by reacting with aversion to 
painíul íeelings, a worldling is as if shot by two arrows: in ad- 
dition to the bodily experience of pain, the arising of aversion 
causes the aíĩliction of mental agony and distress (SN IV 208). 
Being thus immersed in bodily and mental pain, the worldling 
knows no other way out but to search for some form of sensual 
pleasure as an escape from the painíul experience. 

The experience of pain leads to ever greater bondage if one 
gives fuel to the underlying tendency to aversion when react- 
ing to pain, to the underlying tendency to passion through 
yearning for sensual pleasure, and to the underlying tendency 
to ignorance due to not attending to the true nature of feelings. 

In contrast to this predicament, the noble disciple does not 
react to pain but simply bears it with composure. For this rea- 
son, only a single arrow aữlicts him or her, and aversion to the 
pain will not arise, nor yearning for sensual pleasures as a way 
to escape from pain. In this way, the experience of painíul feel- 
ings leads to insight and the bondage to feelings diminishes. 

12.2 Bodily and Mental Feelings 

In addition to providing this instructive imagery on how to 
handle pain, the Saỉỉa-suttá ’s distinction between being af- 
ílicted merely by the single arrow of bodily íeelings and being 
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the victim of the additional arrow of mental íeelings is of rele- 
vance to an understanding of the distinction between bodily 
and mental íeelings in general. 

The notion of ‘bodily íeelings’ may at íìrst seem puzzling, 
since íeelings are by definition mental and related to the mind, 
cetasikã dhammã, cittapatibaddhă (MN I 301). For this reason, 
íeelings are part of “name”, nãma, in the context of an exposi- 
tion of name-and-form, nãma-rũpa (MN I 53). 

Therefore, to speak of a ‘bodily feeling’ must reíer to the 
source from which such íeeling has arisen, namely the body, 
not to the nature of the feeling itself, which by definition has to 
be a mental phenomenon. This much would follow from the 
exposition in the Salla-sutta, whose purpose is to clariíy that, 
in addition to the painíul íeelings that may arise due to bodily 
affliction, the second dart of aíĩliction maniíests due to feel- 
ings that originate because of the mental reaction to bodily 
pain. 

The distinction between bodily and mental íeelings is thus a 
mode of analysis that aims at the sense-door based on which 
íeeling arises. The same mode of analysis may alternatively 
take into account all sense-doors and distinguish íeelings into 
six types, covering those that arise based on contact by way of 
the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body and the mind 
(SN III 60). 

Yet, does this mean that the experience of íeelings is entirely 
mental and bears no relation to the body? This does not seem 
to be the case. In fact, common experience indicates that the 
actual experience of pleasant or painíul íeeling involves the 
body as well as the mind. Joy may maniíest as raising of the 
hair and goose pimples, just as displeasure may show its ef- 
íects through bodily tension and facial expression. Again, ob- 
taining or losing desirable objects can affect the heart beat and 
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blood circulation, or else intense feelings can cause faster 
breathing, etc. 

In the listing of the five aggregates, íeelings are placed right 
after the body and beíbre the other mental aggregates. This 
positioning may well reílect the intermediate role that íeelings 
have within the context of subjective experience. Due to what- 
ever sense-door a pleasant or painíul íeeling may have arisen, 
its actual experience will affect the body as well as the mind. 

Several discourses in fact reveal aspects of the bodily reper- 
cussions of íeelings. Thus the Kãyagatãsati-sutta depicts how 
the pleasant íeelings of deeper concentration experience suf- 
hise the whole “body”, kãya (MN III 92), a description that 
conveys the sense of one’s entire being, body and mind, being 
immersed in pleasure and bliss. 

The effect of painíul íeeling on the body is reílected in pas- 
sages that describe the Buddha rebuking a monk. As a result of 
such a rebuke, the monk sits in dismay with shoulders droop- 
ing and his head hanging down (e.g. MN I 132). Clearly here 
the mental evaluation of the words just heard has caused the 
arising of feelings that, in addition to being experienced in the 
mind as dismay and perhaps shame, maniíest bodily to such an 
extent that the whole posture is affected. 

Feelings can thus be seen as an intermediary between body 
and mind, having a conditioning effect in both directions. One 
aspect of this intermediary role is that whatever happens in the 
body is mentally felt through the medium of íeelings, while the 
other aspect is that the affective tone of mental processes in- 
íluences the body through the medium of íeelings. The actual 
experience of íeeling thus usually involves body and mind. An 
exception is the attainment of the immaterial spheres, where 
the bodily component of feeling disappears. With such types of 
experience the affective variety of feeling similarly disappears, 
as during these attainments - or else when reborn in the corre- 
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sponding realms - only neutral feelings are experienced. In the 
normal living situation of the average human being, however, 
the experience of feeling involves the body as well as the 
mind. 

In the language of the early discourses, the bodily and mental 
aspect of íeelings are often considered together, such as when 
sukha or dukkha vedanã are deíined as comprising bodily as 
well as mentally felt experience, yam kãyỉkam vã cetasikam vã 
... vedayitam (MN I 302). In the context of an exposition of ex- 
perience from the perspective of the five affective íaculties, in- 
driya, the terms sukha and dukkha are, however, only used for 
íeelings arisen from the body, kãyasamphassaja. Feelings that 
originate from the mind, manosampassạịa, are treated under 
the headings somanassa and domanassa (SN V 209). This 
mode of presentation dominates the analysis of íeelings in the 
Abhỉảhamma and the commentaries. 

According to an examination of íeelings undertaken in the 
Abhidhammattha-sangaha, sukha and dukkha are only experi- 
enced in relation to the body sense-door, whereas the other 
sense-doors of eyes, ears, nose and tongue are invariably asso- 
ciated with neutral íeelings, while the mind is associated with 
somanassa and domanassa type of íeelings (Abhidh-S 2). Oc- 
currences of sukha and dukkha in the early discourses, how- 
ever, often íunction as umbrella terms for any íeeling of the 
corresponding affective tone and need not stand for íeelings 
arisen from the bodily sense-door alone. 

In addition to analysing íeelings into bodily and mental 
types, the discourses also distinguish between worldly and un- 
worldly íeelings, sãmisa and nirãmisa (MN I 59). The ration- 
ale behind this distinction is to draw attention to the relation of 
feelings to underlying tendencies, anusaya. Worldly types of 
íeelings tend to activate the underlying tendencies to passion, 
aversion and ignorance. Unworldly types of feelings, such as 
the joy or the equanimity of deep concentration, or the sadness 
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of not yet having reached liberation, do not activate these un- 
derlying tendencies (MN I 303). A similar perspective under- 
lies the distinction into íeelings related to the household life 
and those that are related to renunciation, gehasỉta and nek- 
khammasỉta (MN III 217). 

Another two-fold analysis of íeelings distinguishes between 
feelings with and without affliction, savyãbajjha and avyãbaj- 
jha (MN I 389). This perspective is in particular related to the 
issue of karma and rebirth, since due to the afflictive nature of 
one’s volitions and deeds, one eventually has to face aữlictive 
íeelings as retribution. While rebirth in hell is felt as an en- 
tirely painful and unpleasant experience, rebirth in heaven will 
be felt as entirely pleasant and agreeable (MN I 74). Rebirth as 
an animal involves mainly painíul experiences, whereas with 
rebirth as a human being pleasantly felt experiences prevail. 

12.3 Feelings and Karmic Retribution 

In regard to the relationship between karma and íeelings (see 
also de Silva 1988), a discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya clari- 
fies that it would not be correct to assume that the retribution 
of a deed will be felt in a way that exactly corresponds to the 
nature of the deed (AN I 249). Such an assumption would re- 
sult in determinism and undermine the possibility of successful 
spiritual practice. Rather, the retribution to be felt depends on a 
range of circumstances. 

According to a simile given to clarify this point, the same 
amount of salt will have quite a different effect when being 
thrown into a small cup of water or into a large river. While in 
the íìrst case the water will become undrinkable, in the second 
case the salt will not affect the drinkability of the water. Simi- 
larly, the experiences that are to be felt in retribution for a par- 
ticular deed may vary considerably, depending on the overall 
nature and the degree of mental development and purity of the 
person who earlier committed the deed. 
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An example for this principle is the case of the brigand Aủ- 
gulimãla, who by going forth and becoming an arahant was 
able to avert the prospect of prolonged suffering in hell in retri- 
bution for his íormer evil deeds (MN II 104). Yet, in spite of 
his remarkable progress and personality change, he could not 
entirely avoid retribution, which affected him in the form of 
being physically attacked and beaten when going for alms. 

That is, though the intensity of retribution to be felt varies 
according to a set of conditions, retribution as such cannot be 
avoided (Dhp 127). A deed whose retribution is to be felt can- 
not be changed into one whose retribution will not be felt at all 
(MN II 221), only the intensity of the retribution can be inílu- 
enced. Hence the painful results of former deeds will touch 
even an arahant, as in the case of Aủgulimãla. 

A similar case is found in the Udãna, which describes a 
monk seated in meditation and experiencing painful íeelings as 
a result of former deeds, purãnakammavỉpãkạịam dukkham 
(Ud 21). The commentary explains that this monk was also an 
arahant (Ud-a 165). ludging from the commentarial explana- 
tion, this monk, too, would have been experiencing a remnant 
of retribution for former deeds. Being an arahant, he bore the 
pain without generating the second arrow of mental afíliction. 

Though the experience of íeelings may often be related to 
íormer deeds, karma is not the only cause for the arising of 
feelings. As the discourses clarify, íeelings could also manifest 
due to bodily disorders and imbalances, due to a change of cli- 
mate, due to careless behaviour, or due to being attacked by 
another (SN IV 230). Thereíore, it is not possible to categori- 
cally proclaim that the experience of happiness or pain is due 
to oneselí, or else that it is due to another. The correct position 
is rather that the experience of íeeling is the dependently arisen 
product of contact (SN II 38). Hence it is meaningless to in- 
quire due to whom íeelings arise, or else to query who is the 
one that feels, ko vediyati (SN II 13). 
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12.4 Feelings and Views 

The notion of the one who feels and experiences the results 
of íormer deeds can in fact easily lead to mistaken notions of a 
self (MN I 8; see also MN I 258). The Mahãnỉdãna-sutta trac- 
es three main modes in which notions of a self can arise in re- 
lation to íeelings (DN II 66; see also Bodhi 1984). The three 
are: to identiíy íeelings as the self, to consider the self to be 
without íeelings, or to assume that it is the self that feels, in the 
sense of being subject to íeelings. 

In the íìrst instance, the impermanent and conditioned nature 
of íeelings would imply that the self is similarly impermanent 
and conditioned, an untenable notion. In the case of the second 
and third proposal, the problem arises that in the absence of 
any íeeling, the notion “I am”, asmi, or the notion “I am this”, 
ayam aham asmi, will not arise at all. The argument in the lat- 
ter two cases shows how closely the experience of feeling is 
bound up with a sense of identity. If íeeling were to be re- 
moved, the very point of reíerence required for self-notions 
would disappear as well. 

Feelings are not only the breeding ground for self-notions, 
but are also intrinsically related to the genesis of views in gen- 
eral. The Brahmajãla-sutta relates the Buddha’s transcendence 
of the obsession with views, prevalent among some of his con- 
temporaries, to his penetrative insight into the true nature of 
feelings (DN I 17). From his perspective, these various views 
were merely the result of being under the iníluence of feelings 
and of lacking Vision and knowledge, thereby succumbing to 
the grip of craving and becoming subject to worry and agita- 
tion (DN I 40). 

The point behind this perspective on the process of view- 
formation is that often enough logic and thought serve merely 
to rationalize already existing likes and dislikes. Due to the 
arising of pleasant or unpleasant íeelings, thoughts and as- 
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sociations are often coloured and iníluenced, resulting in a 
strong conditioning impact on views and opinions that only too 
often is not noticed. 

The conditioning impact of íeelings on experience and reac- 
tions is the Central theme of dependent arising, paticca samup- 
pãda, which highlights that craving, the main culprit for the 
samsãric predicament, arises due to íeeling. Hence insight is 
required at this junction, at the transition from feeling to crav- 
ing. The development of such insight will be taken up in more 
detail in the next chapter on contemplation of íeelings. 

One who has reached the destruction of craving through full 
liberation has gone beyond the controlling power of íeelings as 
well. Being devoid of passion towards any íeeling, he or she 
has become a vedagũ, a knower of feelings as well as a knower 
of the highest knowledge, sabbavedanãsu vĩtarãgo sabbam ve- 
dam aticca vedagũ so (Sn 529). 
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13. Contemplation of feelings / Vedananupassana 

Due to the conditioning role of vedanã on craving, which 
constitutes an all-important junction in the twelve-link Chain of 
dependent arising, paticca samuppãda, contemplation of feel- 
ings and of their conditioning impact on subsequent mental re- 
actions has a Central place in the early Buddhist analysis of re- 
ality. As highlighted by Nãnaponika (1983: 5), contemplation 
of feeling holds the intriguing potential of “breaking the Chain 
of suffering at its weakest link”. 

In the present chapter, I will íìrst explore the analysis of feel- 
ings given in the Satỉpatthãna-sutta (13.1), followed by turn- 
ing to the relationship between íeelings and mental reactions 
(13.2) and to the potential of contemplating íeelings (13.3). In 
the íĩnal part, I will examine íeelings and impermanence 
(13.4), and investigate the signiíicance of dukkha (13.5). 

13.1 The Analysis of Feelings 

According to the instractions given in the Satipaịthãna-sutta, 
contemplation of íeeling requires clear awareness of the affec- 
tive tone of any íeeling as to whether it is “pleasant”, sukha, 
“unpleasant”, dukkha, or “neutral”, adukkhamasukha (MN I 
59). This basic division of feeling into three types is then to be 
further developed by distinguishing between “worldly” and 
“unworldly” manifestations of íeelings, sãmisa and nirãmisa. 
In accordance with a mode of practice that is applied to any 
object of satipatthãna, contemplation of íeelings comprises 
internal and external íeelings, ajjhatta / bahiddhã, and íocuses 
on their arising and passing away, samudaya / vaya, with the 
aim of dwelling independently and without clinging to any- 
thing, anissito ca viharati na ca kỉncỉ loke upãdỉyatỉ. 

These rather succinct instructions cover considerable ground 
in the íĩeld of insight. The íìrst step envisaged in the satipat- 
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thãna training scheme for contemplation of íeelings is to clear- 
ly recognừe the affective tone of present experience, and to 
stop at the bare experience of íeeling itself, without giving 
room to any reaction. 

Having stopped at the bare íeeling itself, the experience of 
feelings should be observed from the perspective of their affec- 
tive nature, without getting involved with the individual nature 
and characteristics of whatever íeeling may have maniíested at 
present, whether this be, for example, ‘íeeling an itch’, or per- 
haps ‘íeeling thrilled’, or whatever else. Instead of getting car- 
ried away by the individual content of felt experience, aware- 
ness should be directed to the general character of experience 
in terms of its three possible feeling tones. 

The rationale behind this distinction of íeelings into three af- 
íective types in terms of being pleasant, unpleasant or neutral 
can be understood in the light of the Mahãnidãna-sutta, which 
points out that these three types of íeeling are mutually exclu- 
sive (DN II 66). That is, at the time of experiencing one of the- 
se three, one does not experience any of the other two. 

The implication of this dictum is that the ability to feel is not 
a compact unit, not something stable that at times íeels pleas- 
ure and at other times displeasure. Instead, feelings are a proc- 
ess that consists of a series of mutually exclusive moments of 
felt experience. Hence the notion of an ‘I’ that íeels or is iden- 
tical with íeeling turns out to be a thoroughly mistaken as- 
sumption. In this way, the distinction introduced during this 
íìrst step of contemplation of feeling has considerable potential 
for bringing home the truth of not-self, anattã. 

The next stage of practice, then, combines awareness of the 
affective tone of experience with mindíulness directed to its 
ethical context, expressed in terms of the distinction between 
worldly and unworldly íeelings. The purpose behind this dis- 
tinction is to draw awareness to the all-important relationship 
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of feelings to the arising of wholesome or unwholesome men- 
tal reactions. 

13.2 Feelings and Mental Reactions 

A discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya approaches this topic 
from the perspective of the underlying tendencies, the anu- 
sayas. This discourse explains that in relation to pleasant feel- 
ing the underlying tendency to passion should be abandoned; 
in relation to unpleasant íeeling the underlying tendency to 
aversion should be abandoned; and in relation to neutral feel- 
ing the tendency to delusion should be abandoned (SN IV 
205). The same discourse emphasizes that the activation of the 
underlying tendencies is in each case related to a lack of clear- 
ly knowing the respective íeeling, vedanam appajãnato. This 
discourse thereby uses precisely the same vocabulary as em- 
ployed in the Satipaịthãna-sutta ’s description of contemplation 
of íeeling, which enjoins to clearly know the íeeling that is felt 
at present, vedanam vediyãmĩ ‘tipạịãnãtỉ (MN I 59). 

This parallelism makes it clear that the antidote required in 
regard to the activation of the underlying tendencies is mindíul 
observation of the nature of any íeeling that has arisen. Devel- 
oping mindfulness in this way has an intriguing potential of 
becoming aware and eventually even stopping the reaction to 
any íeeling even beíbre this reaction has started. 

Contemplation of feeling needs to be undertaken comprehen- 
sively and continuously in order to eventually be able to nip 
the reaction in the bud, accomplished through clear awareness 
of the impending onset of unwholesome thoughts and emotions 
at their point of origin in vedanã. Here a special effort is re- 
quired for contemplating íeelings even when the mind is car- 
ried off by sensual fantasies, thoughts of aversion, or vain im- 
aginings. Feelings arisen at such times are obviously worldly 
types of íeeling, and to wisely contemplate them is the very 
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means for breaking through their conditioning impact on the 
mind. 

The need for continuity of practice is also implicit in the 
above-mentioned Samyutta-nikãya discourse, which continues 
by indicating that practice should be undertaken diligently and 
without loss of clear comprehension, ãtỡpĩ sampạịannam na 
rỉncatỉ. These two terms also feature prominently in the Sati- 
patthãna-sutta and thus íurther underline the close relationship 
of the Samyutta-nikãya passage with mindtiilness practice. 
Through contemplation undertaken in this way, the Samyutta- 
nikãya discourse concludes, a wise practitioner will thoroughly 
comprehend íeelings and reach íreedom from the iníluxes, ta lo 
so vedanã sabbã, parịịãnãtỉ panậỉto, so vedanã parỉnnãya, dit- 
the dhamme anãsavo. 

The need to direct awareness to the additional distinction be- 
tween worldly and unworldly íeelings, introduced in the Satỉ- 
patthãna-sutta, is required in order to detect which maniíesta- 
tion of pleasant, unpleasant or neutral íeelings is related to the 
underlying tendencies. The CũỊavedalla-sutta explains that the 
joy and equanimity of deep concentration, as well as the sad- 
ness of not having reached liberation, are experiences of feel- 
ings that do not activate the underlying tendencies to passion, 
aversion, or ignorance (MN I 303). 

The distinction between worldly and unworldly íeelings re- 
curs in the SaỊãyatanavibhanga-sutta under the heading of 
feelings related to the household life, gehasita, and íeelings 
related to renunciation, nekkhamasỉta. (MN III 217). The SaỊ- 
ãyatanavibhanga-sutta explains that in the case of íeelings of 
joy, somanassa, the type of joy that is related to the household 
life arises due to the pleasing and agreeable íeatures of sense- 
objects. Joy related to renunciation, however, arises when con- 
templating the impermanent and unsatisfactory nature of 
sense-objects. 
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In the case of íeelings of displeasure or sadness, domanassa, 
those related to the household life manifest when hankering for 
unobtainable sense-objects, whereas sadness related to renun- 
ciation occurs when generating longing for liberation. 

Finally neutral íeelings related to the household life are 
merely the outcome of the bland íeatures of sense-objects, 
whose nature is such that it does not call up any particular in- 
terest or reaction. In contrast, neutral feelings related to renun- 
ciation are the result of equanimity gained through insight into 
the impermanent and unsatisíactory nature of sense-objects. 
Hence the type of íeeling that is related to the household life is 
due to the nature of the objects of the senses, whereas a íeeling 
related to renunciation goes beyond and transcends the limita- 
tions of the object it experiences. 

The Chachakka-sutta explains that it is impossible to make 
an end of dukkha unless the underlying tendencies in relation 
to each of the three types of íeeling are overcome (MN III 
285). Those who engage in practicing accordingly, by not al- 
lowing the mind to attach to pleasant íeelings, or to get frus- 
trated when unpleasant íeelings arise, and by developing clear 
understanding of the true nature of neutral ĩeelings, will reach 
final liberation. The discourse concludes by reporting that sixty 
monks reached liberation while this instruction was given, a 
telling testimony to the efficacy of developing detachment to- 
wards íeelings. 

13.3 The Potential of Contemplating Feelings 

The potential of contemplation of íeelings is also highlighted 
in a discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya, which points out that 
one who develops full detachment in regard to the three types 
of feeling will make an end of dukkha here and now (AN V 
51). This potential is perhaps not surprising in view of the re- 
lationship of íeeling to craving in the account of the condi- 
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tioned genesis of dukkha given in the twelve-link presentation 
of dependent arising, paịicca sannippãda. 

The perspective offered by this crucial conditioning link be- 
tween íeelings and craving could be related to the beginning 
section of the same twelve-link series (see SN III 96), accord- 
ing to which the perpetuation of the samsãric predicament is 
due to íormations, sankhãras, that are rooted in ignorance, 
avijjã. This makes it unmistakeably clear that the presence of 
mindfulness and equanimity in regard to the impending reac- 
tion towards the experience of feeling is of outstanding signiíì- 
cance for progress on the path to liberation. 

The theme of remaining aloof from reacting to íeelings re- 
curs in the MahãsaỊăyatanika-sutta in an exposition on six 
sense-door experiences. This discourse proclaims that by stay- 
ing aloof from iníatuation in regard to any of the sense-organs, 
in regard to their respective sense-objects, and in regard to the 
íeelings that arise in dependence on the organ and its objects, 
one is actually undertaking the noble eightíold path. The view, 
intention, effort, mindfulness and concentration of one who 
practices like this naturally become right view, right intention, 
right effort, right mindíulness and right concentration (MN III 
289). 

The Mahãsaịãyatanika-sutta adds that the remaining three 
path íactors - speech, action and livelihood - would have to be 
puriíled earlier. According to the same discourse, one who de- 
velops the noble eightíold path in this way thereby also covers 
all four satipatthãna s, as well as the other qualities related to 
awakening, bodhipakkhiya dhamma. Practising in this way one 
develops samatha and vipassanã in conjunction, a develop- 
ment that leads to knowledge and liberation, vijjã and vimutti. 
Hence all the Central aspects of the early Buddhist path to lib- 
eration could be covered and developed through this particular 
mode of practice. 
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13.4 Feelings and Impermanence 

According to the Satỉpatthãna-sutta, once mindtiilness has 
been directed to a clear recognition of the basic triad of íeeling 
types and to their distinction into worldly and unworldly types, 
actual contemplation requires directing awareness to the aris- 
ing and passing away of any kind of feeling, be they internal or 
external. This introduces the perhaps most crucial insight per- 
spective on íeelings, namely clear awareness of their imper- 
manent nature. 

A discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya treats contemplation of 
the impermanent nature of feelings under the heading of the 
maxim that “all things are not worth sticking to”, sabbe dham- 
mã nãlatn abhỉnivesãya (AN IV 88). According to its explana- 
tion, someone intent on practising in this way should contem- 
plate any of the three types of íeelings as impermanent, as fad- 
ing away, as ceasing, and as [something to be] relinquished, 
anỉcca, virãga, nirodha, patỉnỉssagga. 

This presentation points to a progression of the practice, 
where contemplating impermanence leads to awareness of the 
disappearance of feelings, in terms of their passing away and 
cessation. This enshrines a crucial aspect of the development 
of insight. By emphasizing the disappearance íacet of the ex- 
perience of impermanence, this slight shift of perspective dur- 
ing contemplation brings about a deepening of the process of 
relinquishing any attachment to íeelings and thereby issues in 
dispassion, another nuance of the term vỉrãga, heralding the 
deepening of insight into the ultimately unsatisíactory nature 
of all felt experience. 

Nãọaponika (1983: 5) explains that “when in insight medita- 
tion the vanishing moment of íeelings becomes more strongly 
marked, the impemianent nature of the íeelings will impress 
itselí very deeply on the meditator’s mind. This experience ... 
will gradually mature into the Insight Knowledge of Dissolu- 
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tion, bhaúga-nana. On reaching that stage, the meditator will 
find himself well on the road to íurther progress”. 

The above quoted discourse from the Arìguttara-nikãya indi- 
cates that one who practices in this way will not grasp at any- 
thing in this world, na ca kinci loke upãdiyati. This expression 
links the present description to the instructions in the Satipat- 
thãna-sutta. The need to avoid any grasping would also be im- 
plicit in the detailed examination of íeelings in the Mahãduk- 
khakkhandha-sutta, which highlights that the impermanent, un- 
satisfactory and changing nature of íeelings are their main dis- 
advantage or draw-back, ãdĩnava (MN I 90). 

Feelings do provide satisíaction, undeniably, and the joy and 
pleasure one may feel is the gratiíication, assãda, that can be 
derived from them. Yet, in view of their impermanent nature, 
the only true solution, nissarana, in relation to íeeling is to 
give up all desire and passion for them. Only such giving up 
will enable one to dwell independently, in accordance with the 
satipaịthãna instructions, without grasping at anything in the 
world. 

A detailed perspective on the implications of the changing 
nature of each of the three types of íeeling comes to the fore in 
the Cũịavedalla-sutta, which indicates that pleasant leeling is 
pleasant as long as it lasts, but causes displeasure once it 
changes, sukhã vedanã thỉtỉsukhã viparinãmadukkhã (MN I 
303). Unpleasant íeeling in turn is displeasing as long as it 
lasts, but its change is experienced as pleasant, dukkhã vedanã 
thitidukkhã viparinãmasukhã; while neutral teeling is pleas- 
urable when known, but unpleasant when not known, aduk- 
khamasukhã vedanã nãna-sukhã annãna-dukkhã. 

The last case indicates that neutral ĩeeling, though in itself 
hedonically neutral, during actual contemplation can be experi- 
enced as a pleasurable object of meditation, a pleasure derived 
from the presence of knowledge. Outside of a meditative con- 
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text, however, neutral íeelings may be experienced by some- 
one without awareness as simply ‘boring’, and such boredom 
can become a strong motivating force to search for sensual di- 
version. 


13.5 The Signiíĩcance of Dukkha 

Another and rather crucial aspect of the Cũịaveảaỉỉa-suttá’ s 
presentation is that not only will pleasant íeelings eventually 
cause the experience of unpleasantness, once they change and 
become othenvise, but unpleasant íeelings can cause the pleas- 
ure of relief once they change and disappear. This perspective 
is signiíicant in so far as it provides a necessary background to 
the statement that whatever is felt is included within dukkha, 
yatn kỉncỉ vedayỉtam tam dukkhasmỉm (SN II 53). 

Much hinges on a proper translation of the term dukkha in 
such a context. If one were to opt for the most commonly used 
translation of dukkha as “suíĩering”, this passage would pro- 
pose that all felt experience is to be included under the heading 
of ‘suffering’. In the light of the above passage from the CũỊa- 
vedalla-sutta, such a conclusion would meet with difficulties, 
since though the presence of unpleasant íeelings may be ex- 
perienced as ‘suffering’, the presence of pleasant íeelings is 
certainly not experienced as ‘suíĩering’, and the two are, ac- 
cording to the dictum of the Mahãnidãna-sutta, mutually ex- 
clusive experiences. 

When the íuture change of both íeelings is considered, one 
could attribute the qualiíĩcation ‘suffering’ to pleasant íeeling, 
as its change leads to displeasure. Yet, in order to appropriately 
treat the effects of future change, one would also have to take 
into consideration the change of unpleasant íeeling, and such a 
change, as the Cũịavedaỉỉa-sutta clariíìes, is experienced as 
pleasant and not as ‘suíĩering’. 

Hence the CũỊavedalla-sutta’ s presentation reveals the limi- 
tations of the translation “suffering”, making it advisable to 
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adopt a different translation of the term dukkha in such a con- 
text. An alternative would be, for example, the term “unsatis- 
íactory”. Though pleasant íeeling is pleasant while it lasts, it is 
still unsatisíactory, precisely because it does not last íorever. 
According to another passage, this is in fact the implication of 
the dictum that whatever is felt is included within dukkha, 
namely that all felt experience is unsatisíactory, however 
pleasant it may be at present, because it does not last (SN IV 
216). 

According to an instruction given in the Itivuttaka, the unsat- 
isfactory nature of íeelings needs to be contemplated in parti- 
cular in relation to pleasant íeelings. In the case of unpleasant 
feeling, their afflictive nature should be attended to. When 
contemplating neutral íeelings, impermanence should be given 
importance (It 47; cf. also SN IV 207). 

Due to their affectively bland nature, neutral feelings are the 
most difficult to contemplate of the three types of feeling and 
may easily be mistaken for a continuously present background 
against which pleasant and unpleasant íeelings maniíest. Clos- 
er inspection, however, reveals that even the comparatively 
subtle experience of neutral íeelings is marked by the charac- 
teristic of impermanence and change. Comprehensive practice 
undertaken in this manner has an outstanding potential of issu- 
ing in liberating insight. 

One who has reached liberation will be thoroughly detached 
in regard to any íeeling, endowed with the clear understanding 
that whatever is felt is impermanent and not worth any delight 
(MN III 244). He or she clearly understands that the íeelings 
that are felt are limited to the body, and with the dissolution of 
the body all íeeling will simply become cool, kãyassa bhedã ... 
sabbavedayỉtãni... sĩtỉbhavissanti. 



Sukha 


14. Happiness / Sukha 

The signiíĩcance of the Pãli term sukha, besides qualiíying 
íeelings as being “pleasant”, stands for various levels of a 
“happy” State of mind. The signiíicance of sukha in the form of 
various types of happiness recognized and valued in early Bud- 
dhism can easily be underestimated. A close survey of the Pãli 
discourses, however, brings to light that the development of 
appropriate States of happiness forms an important aspect of 
the early Buddhist path to liberation (see also Premasiri 1981). 
Thus an entire chapter of the Dhammapada is dedicated to the 
topic of sukha (Dhp 197 - 208), and references to the experi- 
ence of happiness are a recurring theme in the verses of awak- 
ened monks and nuns collected in the Theragãthã and the 
Therĩgãthã. 

In order to explore the signiíĩcance of sukha in the Pãli dis- 
courses, I will begin by examining different types of happiness 
(14.1), followed by turning to the ethical perspective on happi- 
ness (14.2) and the relationship between happiness and the de- 
velopment of the mind (14.3). 

14.1 Types of Happiness 

The distinction of pleasant íeelings into “worldly”, sãmisa, 
and “unworldly”, nirãmisa, types (MN I 59) can similarly be 
applied to forms of happiness. Worldly maniíestations of hap- 
piness, sãmisa sukha, arise in relation to sensual pleasure. Un- 
worldly forms of happiness, nirãmisa sukha, arise during ab- 
sorption. More unworldly than unworldly types of happiness, 
nỉrãmỉsã nỉrãmỉsatara sukha, represent the pleasure experi- 
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enced by arahants when reviewing their mental íreedom from 
defilements (SN IV 235). 

The same basic distinction between worldly and unworldly 
types of happiness can be seen to underlie a set of analytical 
schemes applied to sukha. These contrast the happiness of lay 
life, gihisukha, to the happiness of the life of one gone forth, 
pabbạịỉtasukha', or else sensual happiness, kãmasukha, to non- 
sensual happiness, nekkhammasukha ; or again happiness that is 
with attachment, upadhisukha, to happiness free from attach- 
ment, nirupadhisukha; or happiness related to the iníluxes, 
sãsavasukha, to happiness not related to the iníluxes, anãsava- 
sukha ; or happiness that is noble, ariya, to happiness that is 
ignoble, anarỉya (AN I 80). 

Other distinctions of happiness are related to the develop- 
ment of deeper levels of concentration, contrasting the happi- 
ness that arises together with bliss, sappĩtika, to that without 
bliss, nippĩtika; or happiness associated with pleasure, sãta- 
sukha, to happiness associated with equanimity, upekkhãsukha; 
or happiness derived from concentration, samãdhisukha, to 
happiness not derived from concentration, asamãdhisukha ; or 
else happiness that has a form as its object, rũpãrammana su- 
kha, to happiness that has a 1'ormless object, arũpãrammana 
sukha (AN I 81). 

These analytical schemes highlight two aspects in relation to 
happiness. One íundamental distinction involves the basic con- 
trast between wholesome and unwholesome types of happi- 
ness, a contrast that also underlies the distinction between 
worldly and unworldly types of happiness. In addition to this 
more ethically oriented form of analysis, the above listed in- 
stances also draw attention to a successive refinement of hap- 
piness during deeper stages of concentration. 

Both aspects are of Central importance in relation to sukha 
and build on each other, the íìrst indicating what should be de- 
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veloped and avoided, while the second depicts a Progressive 
reíìnement of what is to be developed. These two complemen- 
tary perspectives on happiness - distinguishing between un- 
wholesome and wholesome types and treating the stages of 
development of its wholesome maniíestations - run like a red 
thread through the entire compass of the teachings in the Pãli 
discourses, from instructions on basic morality through the 
path of mental puriíĩcation all the way up to full awakening. 

14.2 The Ethical Perspective on Happiness 

According to a discourse in the Aúguttara-nikãya, the Bud- 
dha emphatically proclaimed that, if it were not possible to de- 
velop and do what is wholesome, and if developing what is 
wholesome would not lead to happiness, he would not ask his 
disciples to undertake such development. But because it is pos- 
sible and does lead to happiness, he instructed his disciples to 
develop and do what is wholesome (AN I 58). 

Happiness, another discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya as- 
serts, is not achieved by mere wishing. Those who want happi- 
ness have to undertake the path that leads to happiness, sukha- 
samvattanikã patipadã (AN III 48). The path to happiness, 
however, requires a long-term perspective, a perspective based 
on the awareness that what yields happiness right away may be 
conducive to íuture happiness or to íuture suffering, depending 
on its ethical quality. 

One who harms others, and thereby destroys their happiness, 
will himself or herself subsequently not be able to achieve hap- 
piness (Dhp 131). In contrast, conduct that does not harm one- 
self or others is conduct that results in happiness, sukhavipãka 
(MN II 115). A wise person, who maintains moral conduct, 
will experience the happiness of blamelessness in the present 
life and happiness of a fortunate rebirth as a íuture reward for 
his or her wholesome conduct (MN III 171 and It 67). Just as 
moral restraint - such as abstaining from killing, theft etc. - 
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will lead to íuture happiness, so will indulging in immoral ac- 
tivities inevitably result in íuture suffering. Hence to maintain 
virtuous conduct and to avoid evil is a íundamental condition 
for achieving happiness (Dhp 333). One who thus acts in ac- 
cordance with the Dhamma, a dhammacãrĩ, will fare happily 
in this world and the next (Dhp 169). 

Several discourses reílect a very practical sense of happiness. 
Considering happiness from the perspective of a man in the 
world, these passages depict four types of happiness that a 
householders can expect from rightíully undertaking their live- 
lihood (AN II 69): the happiness of acquiring wealth by their 
own effort, atthisukha; the happiness of using this wealth to 
give pleasure to themselves and to do meritorious deeds, bho- 
gasukha ; the happiness of being free from debt, ananasukhcr, 
and the happiness of being free from blame, anavajjasukha. 

Those who use rightly gained wealth in a proper way bóng 
happiness to themselves and others (AN II 67). To support 
those worthy of support, in particular one’s mother and íather, 
as well as recluses and Brahmins, is a source of happiness 
(Dhp 332). By giving food to monks and recluses one gives 
happiness, and thereíbre will gain happiness in return (AN III 
42). Hence merit is but another name for happiness (It 15). 

The main wellspring of happiness lies, however, in the train- 
ing of the mind, which is the trae source of happiness. No oth- 
er thing is as conducive to happiness as a mind that is well 
trained and developed (AN I 6). As the famous twin verses 
standing at the opening of the Dhammapada declare, one who 
acts or speaks with a pure mind will be followed by happiness 
just like a shadow (Dhp 2). 

To train the mind requires, however, a re-evaluation of hap- 
piness. The Mahãdukkhakkhandha-sutta readily acknowledges 
that to indulge in sensuality does produce íeelings of pleasure, 
which constitutes the aspect of gratiíication of sensual pleas- 
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ures, kãmãnam assãdo (MN I 85). Yet, against this gratiíica- 
tion stand their multiple disadvantages. Though pleasant feel- 
ings may cause happiness as long as they last, their changing 
nature inevitably spells dissatisfaction (MN I 303). 

Sensual happiness is not only ephemeral, it also has undesir- 
able after-effects that outweigh the pleasure obtained. The Ma- 
hãdukkhakkhandha-sutta vividly depicts the multiíarious prob- 
lems resulting from the pursuit of sensual pleasures, showing 
that criminality and warfare can, ultimately, be traced back to 
desire for sensual gratification (MN I 87). 

Another problem with the pursuit of sensual types of happi- 
ness is that gratiíication results in strengthening desires, a pre- 
dicament comparable to a leper cauterising his wounds over a 
fưe (MN I 507). Though the leper will experience momentary 
pleasure, the act of cauterisation causes the wounds to become 
more iníected and thus inevitably leads to a deterioration of the 
leper’s condition. In a similar way, the more beings indulge in 
sensual pleasure, the more they will burn with sensual desire, a 
vicious cycle turning into a bottomless vortex of ever greater 
desires clamouring for satisíaction. 

Thus the happiness gained through sensual pleasures, if ex- 
amined from a long-term perspective, turns out to be spurious. 
Beings indulging in sensuality suffer from a perceptual distor- 
tion, sannãvipallãsa, which causes them to attribute happiness 
to what on proper examination turns out to be othenvise (AN II 
52). 

A thorough re-assessment of the nature of happiness under- 
lies the dictum that “what others call happiness, the noble ones 
call unsatisfactory”, yam pare sukhato ãhu, tad ariyã ãhu duk- 
khato (Sn 762). From the perspective of such re-assessment, 
sensual pleasures will be seen as a form of “happiness” that is 
“íĩlthy” or even “dung-like”, mĩỉhasukha, a “lowly happiness”, 
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puthujjanasukha, and thus an “ignoble happiness”, anarỉya- 
sukha, which is better avoided (MN I 454). 

A motivation for a reorientation against the powerful pull of 
sensual desires can be found in the reílection that it is reason- 
able to give up a smaller happiness, if thereby a greater and su- 
perior happiness can be gained (Dhp 290). According to the 
Aranavibhanga-sutta, the Buddha openly invited his disciples 
to find out what really constitutes true happiness and, based on 
this understanding, to pursue it, sukhavinicchayam jannã, su- 
khavinicchayatn natvã ajjhattam sukhatn anuyuiỵeyya (MN III 
230). 

The above injunction to find out what really constitutes hap- 
piness refers in particular to the happiness experienced with 
deeper States of concentration, a form of happiness far superior 
to sensual pleasures. Such happiness is a “divine happiness”, 
dibba sukha, with which all interest in the vulgar happiness of 
sensuality ceases (MN I 504). Such divine happiness is more- 
over the “happiness of renunciation”, nekkhammasukha, and 
the “happiness of seclusion”, pavivekasukha. It is a “peaceful 
[type] of happiness”, upasamasukha, and a type of “happiness 
[that leads] to awakening”, sambodhasukha, which should be 
pursued and developed (MN I 454). Since all beings are desir- 
ous of happiness, sukhakãmã hi devã manussã (DN II 269), the 
crucial point is thus to skilfully redirect this natural tendency in 
such a way as to lead to real happiness. 

14.3 Happiness and the Development of the Mind 

The injunction to develop and pursue noble forms of happi- 
ness points to a gradual refinement of happiness through the 
practice of the path. The íunction and importance of happiness 
as a means for progress on the path appears to have been a di- 
rect outcome of the Buddha’s own experience when he was 
still in search of liberation. 
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According to the Bodhirãjakumãra-sutta, beíore his awaken- 
ing the Buddha himselí had accepted the belieí common in an- 
cient India that all pleasures have to be shunned in order to be 
able to reach liberation (MN II 93). The Mahãsaccaka-sutta 
reports that after his ascetic practices had proved ữuitless, the 
Buddha-to-be remembered the happiness of a deep State of 
concentration experienced at an earlier stage of his life. Re- 
ílecting on this experience, he asked himself: “Why am I aíraid 
of a happiness that is aloof from sensuality and unwholesome- 
ness?”, kinnu kho ahatn tassa sukhassa bhãyãmi, yam tam su- 
kham aMatr’eva kãmehỉ annatra akusalehỉ dhammehỉ? He 
then came to the conclusion: “I am not aữaid of such a type of 
happiness!”, na kho aham tassa sukhassa bhãyãmi (MN I 246). 

The realisation that happiness need not be avoided, since the 
type of happiness experienced during deeper States of concen- 
tration is a wholesome and recommendable form of happiness, 
marked a decisive turning point in his quest for liberation. 

The Buddha’s newly found attitude to happiness stood in 
stark contrast to his ascetic contemporaries, a contrast high- 
lighted in the CũỊadukkhakkhandha-sutta. This discourse pre- 
sents the Buddha in discussion with other ascetics, who be- 
lieved that íuture happiness requires undergoing self-inflicted 
suffering. Their discussion ended with the Buddha making the 
humorous point that, in contrast to the pain they experienced 
through undertaking self-mortification, he was able to experi- 
ence happiness continuously for seven days. Hence his experi- 
ence of happiness was superior even to the happiness available 
to the king of the country (MN I 94). 

In a similar vein, awakened monks and nuns extol their ex- 
perience of happiness achieved through successíul practice of 
the path. Thus Sãmannakãni affírms that, if practice is under- 
taken properly, one who seeks happiness will obtain it, sukham 
sukhattho labhate (Th 35). Pakkha proclaims that he has 
reached happiness through happiness, sukhen’anvãgatam su- 
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kham (Th 63); just as Aủganikabhãradvãja has obtained hap- 
piness through happiness, sukhena sukham laddham (Th 220). 
Ekavihãri rejoices in the happiness of liberation, vimuttisukhe- 
na sukhỉto ramissãmi (Th 545). The tbrmer brigand Aủguli- 
mãla now lives happily, whether lying down or standing, su- 
kham sayãmi ịhãyãmi, sukham kappemi jĩvỉtam (Th 888). The 
nun Sumaủgalamãtã meditates happily thinking ‘oh happi- 
ness’, ‘aho sukhan 'ti sukhato jhãyãmỉ. (Thĩ 24). 

The early Buddhist monks and nuns delighted in their way of 
life, so much so that a visiting king described them as “smiling 
and cheeríul, sincerely joyful and plainly delighting, living at 
ease and unruffled” (MN II 121). 

As explicitly indicated in the Devadaha-sutta, effort is fruit- 
ful in the case of those who do not give up the happiness that 
accords with the Dhamma, dhammỉkanca sukharn na paricca- 
jatỉ ... evam pi saphalo upakkamo hoti saphalam padhãnam 
(MN II 223). The rationale behind such a statement is not 
merely a higher form of hedonism, but the very reason that the 
development of wholesome happiness constitutes a cracially 
important íactor for progress on the path. That is, spiritual hap- 
piness has a clearly delineated function in the early Buddhist 
path scheme. 

From this perspective it becomes increasingly clear why the 
arising of a Buddha and his teaching of the Dhamma are a 
source of happiness (Dhp 194), and why the motivation behind 
the teaching activity of a Buddha and his disciples is the hap- 
piness of gods and men (SN I 105) - simply because by teach- 
ing the Dhamma they teach the path to true happiness. 

Several discourses indicate that the development of wisdom 
and the achievement of realisation depend on developing hap- 
piness. These discourses depict a conditional sequence that be- 
gins with “delight”, pãmojja, and leads vía “bliss”, pĩti, and 
tranquillity to the arising of “happiness”, sukha. Based on the 
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presence of happiness, concentration naturally arises, which in 
turn forms the basis for wisdom and realisation. The dynamics 
of this causal sequence is comparable to the natural course of 
rain íalling on a hilltop, which gradually Tills the rivulets and 
rivers, and íinally flows down to the sea (SN II 32). Once spiri- 
tual happiness is present, there is no need to wish for the mind 
to become concentrated and wisdom to arise, since this will 
naturally happen as a matter of course (AN V 3). 

The Kandaraka-sutta reveals that during the gradual path of 
training a Progressive refinement of spiritual happiness takes 
place (MN I 346). The íĩrst stage of this ascending series is the 
happiness due to blamelessness, anavajjasukha, a happiness 
that results from maintaining moral conduct. Such happiness 
due to blamelessness will grow íurther once a írugal life style 
and contentment become additional contributing facts. Con- 
tentment, according to a Dhammapada verse, is itself a source 
of happiness (Dhp 331). 

The next stage of happiness envisaged in the Kandaraka-sut- 
ta comes from leaving sensual distractions behind by practis- 
ing sense-restraint. This type of happiness is “unimpaired hap- 
piness”, abyãsekasukha, since the bondage of sensuality has 
temporarily been left behind. A discourse in the Itivuttaka adds 
that knowing measure with food and practising sense-restraint 
lead to happiness of the body, kãyasukha, and happiness of the 
mind, cetosukha (It 24). 

The description in the Kandaraka-sutta continues from the 
unimpaired happiness due to freedom from sensual distraction 
to the different types of happiness experienced with deepening 
levels of concentration. These are the “bliss and happiness of 
seclusion”, vivekajơm pĩtisukham, the “bliss and happiness of 
concentration”, samãdhịịam pĩtisukham, and the “happy dwell- 
ing in equanimity and mindfulness”, upekkhako satimã sukha- 
vihãrĩ, of the íìrst, second and third jhãna respectively. Such 
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types of happiness testiíy to the fact that diligent practice of 
meditation is indeed a source of pure happiness (Dhp 27). 

This holds good not only for the development of tranquillity, 
but also for the practice of insight meditation. Contemplating 
with right wisdom the impermanent nature of phenomena is a 
source of joy (MN III 217), and to see the rise and fall of the 
five aggregates can lead to delight and bliss (Dhp 374). The 
rapture of rightly contemplating the Dhamma transcends 
worldly types of rapture (Dhp 373), so much so that even lis- 
tening to the most refined type of music cannot compare with 
it (Th 398 and Th 1071). 

In fact, though the Buddha’s teaching of the four noble truths 
places much emphasis on dukkha, the third and the fourth no- 
ble truth are actually concerned with the positive values of 
ữeedom from dukkha and the practical path that leads to that 
íreedom. Thus insight into the four noble truths is not a matter 
of sadness and despair, because such insight will be accompa- 
nied by happiness and joy (SN V 441). 

The íurther the path has been developed, the deeper the hap- 
piness becomes. Hence it comes as no surprise that the culmi- 
nation of the successive stages of happiness described in the 
Kandaraka-sutta is the happiness that comes with liberation, 
when one has become truly stilled and cool within, nibbuto 
sĩtibhũto sukhapatisamvedĩ (MN I 349). The eradication of de- 
íĩlements is a well-spring of happiness indeed (DN I 196). 

A complementary presentation of a Progressive series of 
types of happiness can be íound in the Bahuvedanĩya-sutta, 
which takes into account not only the four ịhãnas, but also the 
four immaterial attainments. Notably, this discourse reckons 
the four immaterial attainments also as types of happiness, 
even though with such sublime levels of concentration, “feel- 
ings” of happiness are left behind. 
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The culmination of this Progressive series in the Bahuvedanĩ- 
ya-sutta is the attainment of the cessation of perception and 
íeeling (MN I 400). This is reckoned to be a form of happiness 
superior to the other types of happiness mentioned earlier. 
Though it might seem contradictory to speak of happiness 
when all íeelings have ceased, according to this discourse, the 
Buddha clariíĩed that his conception of sukha was not limited 
to the experience of íeeling. 

A similar perspective on happiness recurs in those discourses 
which declare Nỉbbãna to be the highest form of happiness 
(MN I 508 and Dhp 203). Asked how Nỉbbãna could be con- 
sidered as happiness, since with Nibbãna all íeelings cease, 
Sãriputta readily replies that it is precisely the cessation of 
íeeling which causes happiness (AN IV 415). 

With these passages, the two main meanings of the term su- 
kha - “pleasant” íeeling and a “happy” State of mind - no long- 
er coexist. By presenting the cessation of íeeling as supreme 
forms of happiness, the culminating point of the early Buddhist 
conception of sukha transcends the entire range of felt experi- 
ence. 

From the lofty viewpoint of such transcendence, the attitude 
to pleasant íeeling changes thoroughly. An arahant no longer 
delights in pleasant íeelings or clings to them, but experiences 
them with detachment and wisdom (SN II 82). What attraction 
could they hold for one who knows the destruction of craving, 
a happiness superior to any mundane or divine form of happi- 
ness, the happiness of liberation? 
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15. Equanimity / Upekkha 

The term upekkhã, “equanimity”, is derived from upa and 
ĩks, and thus conveys a basic sense of “looking upon”. In order 
to explore the various aspects of such Tooking on’ through 
upekkhã, I will begin by considering equanimity towards sen- 
sory experience (15.1), followed by turning to the role of equa- 
nimity as a divine abode (15.2), and as a íactor of awakening 
(15.3), also evaluating its role in regard to the development of 
insight and in regard to the attainment of absorption. 

15.1 Equanimity towards Sensory Experience 

Equanimity as the expression of a detached attitude towards 
sense-experience is described in a discourse in the Angutttara- 
nikãya. According to this discourse, a monk becomes worthy 
of respect and offerings if he is neither elated, sumana, nor de- 
pressed, dumana, in regard to what is experienced through the 
six senses, but instead dwells with equanimity, mindfulness 
and clear comprehension, upekkhako vihơrati sơto sampạịãno 
(AN III 279). 

Such an inner attitude of equanimity towards sense-objects is 
the outcome of a gradual training. According to the Indrỉya- 
bhãvanã-sutta, some contemporaries of the Buddha were of 
the opinion that the way to deal with the attraction of sense-ob- 
jects is to just avoid them. From the perspective of the Buddha, 
however, the proper procedure is rather to see sense-experi- 
ence, whether agreeable or disagreeable, as something that is 
gross and conditioned. In contrast to such gross and condi- 
tioned experience, equanimity is peaceful and sublime (MN III 
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299). This conveys a sense of inner distance towards experi- 
ence that enables maintaining balance with whatever occurs. 

The same discourse then describes how to arrive at mastery 
in regard to sense-experience. According to this description, 
one trains to perceive what is “disagreeable”, patỉkkula, as 
“agreeable”, appatikkula, and what is agreeable as disagree- 
able, followed by perceiving both as disagreeable, and then 
both as agreeable. The final stage in such training is reached 
when the labels “disagreeable” and “agreeable” are left behind 
and one is able to dwell in equanimity, endowed with mindíul- 
ness and clear comprehension in regard to any experience (MN 
III 301). 

It is noteworthy that the Indriyabhãvanã-sutta, just as the 
above Anguttara-nikãya passage, should present equanimity in 
conjunction with mindfulness and clear comprehension This 
highlights the close relationship between equanimity and those 
qualities of the mind that stand for a íull apperception of the 
situation at hand and for the presence of wisdom. 

The SaỊãyatana-sutta distinguishes between worldly types of 
equanimity, gehasitã upekkhã, experienced by ignorant world- 
lings towards sense-objects, and equanimity based on renun- 
ciation, nekkhammasitã upekkhã, which arises as the result of 
awareness of the impermanent and unsatisíactory nature of 
sense-objects (MN III 219). The worldly forms of equanimity 
result from the object itselí, whose íeatures arouse neither a 
positive nor a negative reaction. In contrast, equanimity based 
on renunciation transcends its object, ativattati, as this equa- 
nimity is caused by an inner attitude, not by the outer íeatures 
of the object. 

The discourses often reíer to the felt experience of equanim- 
ity under the heading of the “íaculty of equanimity”, upekkhin- 
driyã. This íaculty covers what is bodily and mentally experi- 
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enced as neither comíbrtable nor uncomíbrtable, n ’eva satam 
nãsãtam vedayitam (SN V 211). 

The íaculty of equanimity is one of five such íaculties. The 
other four are the íaculties of bodily pleasure, sukha, bodily 
pain, dukkha, mental joy, somanassa, and mental displeasure, 
domanassa (SN V 209). While the íaculties of bodily pleasure 
and mental joy correspond to pleasant íeeling, sukhã vedanã; 
the íaculty of bodily pain and mental displeasure correspond to 
unpleasant teeling, dukkhã vedanã ; and the tầculty of equa- 
nimity corresponds to neutral, or more literally to “neither-un- 
pleasant-nor-pleasant íeeling”, adukkhamasukhã vedanã (SN 
V 210). The other four íaculties cease progressively with the 
attainment of the four jhãnas, whereas the íaculty of equanim- 
ity ceases only with the attainment of the cessation of percep- 
tions and íeelings, sannãvedayitanirodha (SN V 215). 

A related type of presentation includes upekkhã in a list of 
six elements, dhãtu, of which the íìrst four are again sukha, 
dukkha, somanassa, and domanassa, while the remainder are 
upekkhã and “ignorance”, avijjã (MN III 62). 

15.2 Equanimity as a Divine Abode 

To remain equanimous is not only an important stage in per- 
ceptual mastery, but is also of considerable advantage in rela- 
tion to other beings, where equanimity íunctions as one of the 
four divine abodes, the brahmavihãras. In the Standard de- 
scription of the practice of the four divine abodes as forms of 
“liberation of the mind”, cetovimutti, equanimity comes last 
(e.g. DN I 251). It thus appears to constitute the culmination 
point of the practice. This much can be deduced from the fact 
that in other similar listings, which cover the four jhãnas or the 
four immaterial attainments, the last in the series comes as a 
climax and builds on those mentioned earlier. 
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Understood in this way, equanimity as a divine abode consti- 
tutes the climax of a process that is based on the development 
of loving kindness, mettã, compassion, karunã, and sympa- 
thetic joy, muditã. This clearly shows that equanimity is not 
simply a State of listless lack of concern, but rather a mental 
State that rounds off a systematic opening of the heart, in the 
sense of being a “complement to the íìrst three more concemed 
dispositions” (Aronson 1986: 89). That is, “joy and impartiali- 
ty íurther intensiíy and extend the scope and power of love and 
compassion”(Stoler Miller 1979: 210). Instead of being merely 
a State of dull indifference, such equanimity is “the result of... 
deliberate training, not the casual outcome of a passing mood” 
(Nãnaponika 1993: 16). 

That equanimity comes last in the listing of the divine abodes 
“does not mean that equanimity is to supplant the íìrst three 
sublime attitudes in one’s íuture practice” (Aronson 1979: 8). 
Much rather, íuture practice will involve all four divine 
abodes, not being coníĩned to practice of equanimity alone. 
This much becomes evident from a verse in the Sutta-nipãta, 
which implies such continuity (Sn 73). 

That from an early Buddhist perspective equanimity is not 
considered as invariably superior to the other divine abodes 
can be seen in a passage in the Anguttara-nikãya. This passage 
reports that Sãriputta was publicly contradicted several times 
by another monk. The Buddha íìnally intervened and up- 
braided the other monks for not intervening earlier (AN III 
194). Why, he asked, did they not have compassion when a 
senior monk was being vexed in public, and instead continued 
to look on with equanimity? This passage shows that in early 
Buddhism equanimity was not considered as the appropriate 
response to every situation. Instead, at times an active inter- 
vention is required and should be undertaken, out of compas- 
sion. 
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The same is also reílected in another passage in the Angut- 
tara-nikãya, which reports a visitor to the Buddha proposing 
that to re&ain completely from criticừing others is the best at- 
titude, as this would be a superior expression of equanimity 
(AN II 101). The Buddha disagreed with this proposal, ex- 
plaining that one should criticize on those occasions where this 
is suitable. 

The same issue is taken up from a complementary perspec- 
tive in another discourse, which recommends admonishing 
someone even if this leads to vexation for oneself and for the 
other, as long as there is hope that the other will thereby be- 
come established in what is wholesome (MN II 241). Equa- 
nimity towards this person comes in as the appropriate attitude 
only if it can be anticipated that it will be impossible to estab- 
lish the other in what is wholesome. 

These passages clearly show that early Buddhism did not 
consider equanimity as the only appropriate attitude towards 
others, but rather saw it as an attitude that, in spite of its many 
advantages, may not always be appropriate. In fact, equanimity 
can be of two types, as some forms of equanimity lead to an 
increase of wholesome States, while other maniíestations of 
equanimity lead to an increase of unwholesome States (DN II 
279). For this reason, certain types of equanimity should not be 
developed. 

In order to develop wholesome types of equanimity, the 
Mahãhatthipadopama-sutta recommends calling to mind the 
famous simile of the saw. With the help of such recollection, it 
becomes possible to generate “equanimity based on [what is] 
wholesome”, upekkhã kusalanissitã, so that one will be able to 
bear even being attacked with íìsts, sticks and knives (MN I 
186). Another recollection that can help to face even extreme 
situations can be elicited from the Punnovãda-sutta. According 
to this discourse, the monk Punna was ready to bear any type 
of attack with the reílection that his aggressors were kind in 
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that they were not attacking him in ways even worse than what 
they were already doing (MN III 268). 

These passages reveal the potential of equanimity in over- 
coming the tendency to irritation, patigha (MN I 424), or to 
anger, ãghãta (AN III 185). In addition, equanimity developed 
as a liberation of the mind also becomes an antidote to passion, 
rãga (AN III 292). The relationship between equanimity and 
the removal of passion is further elaborated in another dis- 
course, which explains that through developing the perception 
of absence of beauty, asubhasannã, the attraction of sexuality 
will be replaced by equanimity (AN IV 47). 

According to the Jĩvaka-sutta, the Buddha’s own practice of 
equanimity and of the other divine abodes had its foundation in 
his complete freedom from passion, anger and delusion (MN I 
370). Due to the aloofness of the Buddha’s equanimity from 
any defilement, his brahmavihãra, literally “Brahmic dwell- 
ing”, was superior even to that of Brahmã. 

A discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya indicates that for the 
Buddha the divine abode of equanimity or of any other brah- 
mavihãra became a divine resting place (AN I 183). His equa- 
nimity as a teacher was such that, even when some disciples 
would not listen to his teachings, he would remain equanimous 
(MN III 221). 

Apparently equanimity was a quality possessed by the Bud- 
dha already previous to his awakening. The Mahãsĩhanãda- 
sutta describes a former time during which the bodhisattva was 
molested by cowherds who would spit at him, urinate on him, 
throw dirt at him and poke sticks into his ears (MN I 79). In 
spite of such harassment, he remained completely equanimous. 
According to the Cariyapitaka , in such adverse circumstances 
the bodhisattva developed his períection of equanimity, upek- 
khãpãramĩ (Cp 102). Notably, in the list of ten períections that 
according to the Theravãda tradition are required for íuture 
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Buddhahood, equanimity forms the culminating point, just as it 
does in the listing of the divine abodes. This thus again reílects 
the role of equanimity as a quality that rounds off a systematic 
development of mental qualities. 

A discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya clariíìes that the devel- 
opment of equanimity and of the other divine abodes should 
not be considered to be only a domain of Buddhists, as the 
same was also undertaken by contemporaries of the Buddha 
(SN V 116; see also Aronson 1984: 19). The same discourse 
throws into relief the decisive difference between their mode 
of practice and the way this was undertaken in the Buddha’s 
dispensation. This difference lies in combining the practice of 
equanimity, or of any of the other divine abodes, with the de- 
velopment of the íactors of awakening (SN V 120). 

15.3 Equanimity as a Factor of Awakening 

Similar to the position of equanimity in relation to the other 
divine abodes, in the context of the íactors of awakening equa- 
nimity again constitutes the last in the listing. According to the 
Ẫnãpãnasatỉ-sutta, the lầctors of awakening arise in condi- 
tioned dependence on each other (MN III 85). This makes it 
clear that equanimity as a íactor of awakening, bojjhanga, con- 
stitutes the climax of a process of meditative development that 
involves the previous establishment of mindíulness, sati, in- 
vestigation-of-phenomena, dhammavicaya, energy, viriya, joy, 
pĩti, tranquillity, passaddhi, and concentration, samãdhỉ. 

The Ẫnãpãnasatỉ-sutta indicates that the awakening íactor of 
equanimity arises when one looks on with equanimity, aj- 
jhupekkhati, at the concentrated State of mind that has been 
reached at this point of practice (MN III 86). The same Ẫnãpã- 
nasati-sutta speaks also of looking on with equanimity, aj- 
jhupekkhatỉ, in its description of contemplation of phenomena, 
dhammãnupassanã (MN III 85). The discourse presents con- 
templating impermanence, dispassion, cessation and relin- 
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quishment when breathing in and breathing out as modes of 
practising contemplation of phenomena. In each case, a crucial 
requirement is that one looks on closely with equanimity, hav- 
ing left behind desire and discontent. In this way, the perspec- 
tives given on equanimity in the Ẫnãpãnasatỉ-sutta point to a 
mental balance that covers tranquillity as well as insight. 

Equanimity as an awakening íactor could be directed to- 
wards internal or towards external objects (SN V 111). To fos- 
ter its development, attention should be given to things that are 
a basis for the awakening tầctor of equanimity, upekkhãsam- 
bojjhangatthãniyã dhammã (SN V 67). Further explanation of 
this statement can be gathered from the commentaries, accord- 
ing to which one should in particular be detached towards peo- 
ple and things, avoid prejudiced people and associate with im- 
partial people, and incline the mind towards the arousing and 
establishing of this particular íactor of awakening (Ps I 299). 

That equanimity as an awakening íactor comes as the culmi- 
nation of a development that has its íoundation in mindíulness 
and investigation-of-phenomena reiníorces a Central point not- 
ed above in relation to sense-experience, where equanimity 
occurs in conjunction with mindíulness and clear comprehen- 
sion. This close relationship of equanimity with clear discern- 
ment of a situation and the presence of wisdom is also re- 
ílected in a simile found in the Samyutta-nikãya, which com- 
pares the seven íactors of awakening to the seven precious and 
magical possessions of a wheel-turning king. In the context of 
this simile, the awakening íactor of equanimity corresponds to 
the king’s adviser , parinăyaka, a position that would obviously 
require a high degree of discernment and wisdom (SN V 99). 

Further illustrations of equanimity in the sense of mental bal- 
ance can be found in two similes that employ various parts of a 
chariot and of an elephant to illustrate mental qualities. Here 
equanimity keeps the burden loaded on the chariot in balance 
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(SN V 6), or else corresponds to the two parallel white teeth of 
the elephant (AN III 346 and Th 694). 

Another simile describes how a goldsmith will at times sim- 
ply look on with equanimity, ajjhupekkhatỉ, after having alter- 
nately heated up gold and sprinkled it with water. Similarly, 
during the meditative development of the mind one should at 
times just give attention to the quality - literally “the sign” - of 
equanimity, upekkhãnimitta (AN I 257). Nagao (1980: 249) 
draws attention to a passage in the Samdhinirmocana, where in 
the context of a similar exposition the sign of equanimity 
stands for ‘effortlessness’. 

The idea of balance between striving and laxity recurs in yet 
another imagery that illustrates the need for equanimous obser- 
vation without interíerence with the example of a fire. Such a 
fire needs at times to be tended, at times needs to be quenched, 
and at times needs to be looked upon with equanimity (AN IV 
45). For exertion to be fruitful, the Devadaha-sutta points out, 
one has to know not only when it is time to strive, but also 
when the time has come to simply remain with equanimity 
(MN II 223). As another discourse explains, one who does not 
look on with equanimity, when this is required, will not reach 
liberation (AN III 435). 

Equanimity as a result of deepening insight is a Central as- 
pect of the progress towards liberation. A simile that illustrates 
how equanimity arises through insight can be found in the 
same Devadaha-sutta. This simile describes a man who sorely 
suffers on seeing the woman he loves conversing and laughing 
with another man. Yet, once this man realừes the cause of his 
distress and eventually overcomes his affection for the woman, 
her behaviour will no longer affect him (MN II 223). 

The presence of equanimity and balance as an outcome of 
progressing insight is a recurrent theme in the discourses, 
though not always explicitly treated under the heading of upek- 
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khã. Another way of expressing the same State of mental bal- 
ance and detachment would be, for example, the expression 
“he dwells independently, without clinging to anything in the 
world”, anissito ca vỉharatỉ, na ca kỉncỉ loke upãdiyati (e.g. 
MN I 56). Yet another example would be a maxim in the 
Ẵneỉyasappãya-sutta, which describes the aspiration: “what 
exists, what has become, that I abandon”, yad atthi, yam 
bhũtam, tadpajahãmi (MN II 265). 

The same maxim recurs again in another discourse, accord- 
ing to which those who have developed wisdom, through put- 
ting this injunction into practice, will reach full awakening or 
become non-retumers (AN IV 70). As the Ẫnenjasappãya-sut- 
ta points out, full liberation will be attained only if even the re- 
fined equanimity acquired with the help of the above maxim is 
not clung to. 

A complementary description of the balanced attitude result- 
ing from deeper insight can be found in the Dhãtuvibhaủga- 
sutta. This discourse indicates that, at such level of develop- 
ment, even íeelings that intimate the approach of death will 
simply be experienced with a balanced mind, fortified with the 
knowledge that after death all íeelings will simply become 
cool (MN III 244). 

Besides being an outcome of the development of insight, 
equanimity also has an important role to play in relation to the 
development of tranquillity. The presence of equanimity is ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the Standard description of the third jhã- 
na, during which one dwells in happiness and at the same time 
is equanimous and mindíul, upekhako satimã sukhavihãrĩ (DN 
I 75). During such attainment, a subtle but real perception of 
equanimity and happiness is present, upekkhã-sukha-sukhuma- 
sacca-saMã (DN I 183). It is the very presence of this equa- 
nimity and happiness that constitutes the last vestige of “per- 
turbability”, inịita, during this attainment (MN I 454), or else 
the last vestige of “coníìnement”, sambãdha (AN IV 450). The 
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danger here is to become internally stuck, once consciousness 
becomes intoxicated with the gratiíication derived from this 
experience of equanimity and happiness, upekkhã-sukhassăda- 
gathita (MN III 226). 

Overcoming this last vestige of perturbability and conTine- 
ment leads to the attainment of the íourth jhãna, characterừed 
in the Standard descriptions as a State that has purity of mind- 
fulness with equanimity, upekkhã-satỉ-parỉsuddhỉ (DN I 75). 
According to the Visuddhimagga, the purity of mindtiilness 
during this deep level of absorption is precisely due to equa- 
nimity (Vism 167). In this way leaving behind sukha, dukkha, 
somanassa and domanassa leads to a type of equanimity that is 
puriíìed and tranquil (Sn 67). 

Equanimity then continues to be prominent during the four 
immaterial attainments. A discourse in the Samyutta-nỉkãya 
relates liberation of the mind through equanimity, upekkhã ce- 
tovimutti, in particular to the attainment of the sphere of noth- 
ingness, akỉncannãyatana (SN V 121). 

The uniíled equanimity of deeper jhãna experience is consid- 
erably more reílned than worldly types of equanimity that are 
based on diversity, upekkhã nãnattã nãnattasỉtã (MN I 364). 
Yet, even the sublime and puriíìed equanimity of deeper stages 
of concentration is merely a conditioned State and thus needs to 
be left behind (MN III 243). 

With the unworldly equanimity of the íourth jhãna, nỉrãmisã 
upekkhã, the worldly types of equanimity in relation to the 
world of sensuality are long left behind, sãmisã upekkhã (SN 
IV 237). A form of equanimity that is of an even more un- 
worldly type, nỉrãmỉsã nỉrãmỉsatarã upekkhã, will arise when 
one reviews the successíul attainment of final liberation. 

The role of equanimity during the progress through the jhã- 
nas indicates that it is the very presence of equanimity that “al- 
lows the mind to become fully sensitive and effective” (Gethin 
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1992: 159). This reinforces a point made above in regard to 
occurrences of equanimity in other contexts, which similarly 
go beyond mere indifference or insensitivity and present equa- 
nimity as an expression of a mature emotional attitude. Thus 
“Buddhist detachment means the non-reference of íeeling to 
self, not merely the cultivation of a hedonic or emotively banal 
neutrality” (Katz 1979: 56). 

It is in fact noticeable how again and again equanimity 
makes its appearance in the company of mindíulness and clear 
comprehension, which highlights the degree to which equa- 
nimity is related to full awareness and wisdom. In sum, then, 
upekkhã is an equanimity that “looks at” or “looks upon” with 
awareness and wisdom, not an indifference that looks away. 



Yathabhutananadassana 


16. Knowledge and Vision according to 
Reality / Yathãbhũtahãnadassana 

The Pãli expression yathãbhũtanãnadassana stands for 
“knowledge” and “vision” that is “in accordance with reality”. 
To explore the import of such knowledge and Vision according 
to reality, I will begin by examining the terms yathỡbhũtơ and 
nãnadassana individually (16.1-2). Then I will survey pas- 
sages from the Pãli Canon that are relevant to yathãbhũtanãna- 
dassana as part of the Buddha’s awakening (16.3), followed by 
turning to the development of knowledge and Vision according 
to reality in general (16.4). 

16.1 The Implications of yathãbhũta 

The qualification yathãbhũta consists of yathã, “as”, “like”, 
or “according to”; and bhũta, which as a past participle of bha- 
vati stands for what is “true” or “real”, and also for what has 
“become” or “come to be”. Kalupahana (1994: 51) explains 
that the use of the past participle bhũta expresses a non-essen- 
tialist conception of truth in early Buddhism, in the sense that 
what is “true” is what “has come to be”. 

An example where yathãbhũta conveys the sense of “as it 
has come to be” can be found in the Bhayabherava-sutta. This 
discourse describes how the Buddha, when living alone in soli- 
tary forests during the time before his awakening, would con- 
front and overcome fear there and then, in whatever way it 
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maniíested (MN I 21). That is, without changing his posture, 
he would coníront the issue right away, just “as it had come to 
be”. 

A similar sense of yathãbhũta recurs in a description of the 
eight worldly conditions: gain and loss, fame and obscurity, 
blame and praise, happiness and suffering. To encounter these 
eight worldly conditions is simply part of living in the world 
“as it has come to be” (AN II 188). Hence it is meaningless to 
contend with these conditions, which are but natural aspects of 
living in the world “as it has come to be”. 

Elsewhere in the discourses, yathãbhũta can qualiíy how a 
monastic disciple honestly discloses anything about himself to 
his fellow disciples or his teacher (DN III 237). This passage 
occurs within a description of a disciple who is not íraudulent 
or deceitíul, asatho amãyãvĩ, hence here yathãbhũta conveys 
the sense of being “according to reality” or “truthfully”. 

Another occurrence of similar implications can be found in 
the context of a simile, which describes a pair of messengers 
that approach the raler of a town vía a particular route in order 
to deliver a yathãbhũta message (SN IV 194). In this simile, 
the messengers stand for tranquillity and insight, the route they 
take represents the noble eightíold path, and the ruler of the 
town corresponds to consciousness. The yathãbhũta message 
that tranquillity and insight deliver to consciousness is Nỉb- 
bãna. Elsewhere Nibbãna is qualiíĩed as “true”, in contrast to 
what is deceptive (MN III 245). Applied to the simile of the 
pair of messengers, then, yathãbhũta conveys a nuance of 
“truth”, in that the message of liberation - Nibbảna - is cer- 
tainly not deceptive. 

Yet another aspect appears to underlie some passages that 
speak of developing the awakening íactors in a way that is ya- 
thãbhũta (DN II 83; DN III 101; SN V 161; AN V 195). These 
occurrences are part of statements on what all Buddhas, or 
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even all beings, have to undertake in order to reach awakening. 
Thus the sense that underlies yathãbhũta here appears to be 
that the awakening íactors have to be developed genuinely and 
to their íullest potential, “as they really are”, so to speak, in 
order to enable the attainment of full liberation. 

16.2 Knowledge and Vision 

The expression “knowledge and Vision” íeatures in a range 
of contexts in the discourses, covering, for example, direct ap- 
perception of what happens in the mind of others (DN II 216); 
meditative Vision of light and forms (AN IV 302); knowledge 
of past and íuture (DN III 134); various supernormal powers 
(DN I 76); and omniscience (e.g. MN I 92). In such contexts, 
“vision”, dassana, stands for a purely mental ‘seeing’, in fact, 
in most of these instances “knowledge” and “vision” are of a 
supernormal type that goes beyond what can be apprehended 
with the physical eye alone. 

The concurrence of the two terms “knowledge” and “vision” 
in the expression nãnadassana seems to reílect two closely 
related aspects of the same mental apprehension. That is, the 
combination of these two apperceptive activities conveys the 
sense that experiential ‘seeing’ and cognitive ‘knowing’ coa- 
lesce in nãnadassana. Hence nãnadassana stands for a type of 
insightíul understanding wherein knowledge is Vision and Vi¬ 
sion is knowledge, yatn nãnam tam dassanam, yatn dassanam 
tam nãnatn (Vin III 91). 

Another aspect of the same expression appears to be the ex- 
periential and comprehensive nature of such knowledge and 
Vision. This becomes evident when considering the Buddha’s 
endowment with knowledge and Vision, which was such that 
he truly knew what he claimed to know and truly saw what he 
claimed to see, having realized it through direct knowledge, 
abhinnã (MN II 9). Knowing he knew and seeing he saw, 
whereby he had ‘become’ sight and knowledge, as it were, 
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jãnam jãnãtỉ passam passati cakkhubhũto nãnabhũto (MN I 
111). That is, one who claims to ‘know and see’ thereby claims 
to have direct and full experience of the matter at hand. 

According to Jayatilleke (1963: 352), the expression yathã- 
bhũtanãnadassana then points to a correspondence theory of 
truth in early Buddhism, where the truth or íalsity of a state- 
ment depends on whether it accurately describes the world, 
whether it really ‘corresponds’ to facts. 

16.3 The Buddha’s Awakening 

A rather axiomatic exposition of knowledge and Vision ac- 
cording to reality can be found in the Dhammacakkapavattana- 
sutta, which describes the type of knowledge and Vision ac- 
cording to reality that led to the Buddha’s awakening. This dis- 
course indicates that the Buddha only claimed to have reached 
unsurpassable awakening when his knowledge and Vision ac- 
cording to reality in regard to the four noble traths had been 
completely purified in twelve modes (SN V 423). 

These twelve modes result from developing each noble truth 
in three successive steps. The three steps require knowledge 
and Vision of the respective noble truth, knowledge and Vision 
of what needs to be done in regard to this truth, and the retro- 
spective knowledge and Vision that what needed to be done has 
been accomplished. The Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta de- 
scribes the knowledge and Vision required in each of these cas- 
es with a whole string of terms, speaking of the “arising of 
sight, knowledge, wisdom, higher knowledge and clarity”, cak- 
khum udapãdi nãnam udapãdi pannã udapãdi vijjã udapãdi 
ãloko udapãdi. 

In regard to the íìrst noble truth, the three successive steps 
are to know and see what is dukkha, to know and see that duk- 
kha has to be íully understood, parinneyyam, and to know and 
see that dukkha has been íully understood, parinnãtam. Thus 
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the íìrst step is insight into the truth as such, the second step 
requires awareness that something needs to be done about it, 
and the third step represents the retrospective knowledge that 
this has been accomplished. 

For knowledge and Vision according to reality to be complete 
in regard to the second noble truth, insight into the arising of 
dukkha needs to lead to awareness that this arising of dukkha 
has to be abandoned, pahãtabbam, and needs to culminate in 
the knowledge that this arising of dukkha has been abandoned, 
pahĩnam. Similarly, knowledge and Vision of the cessation of 
dukkha should lead to knowing and seeing that the cessation of 
dukkha needs to be realized, sacchikătabbam, and that it has 
been realized, sacchikatam; just as knowledge and Vision of 
the path leading to the cessation of dukkha should lead to 
knowing and seeing that this path needs to be developed, bhã- 
vetabbam, and that it has been developed, bhãvỉtam. 

This presentation shows the compass of knowledge and Vi¬ 
sion according to reality, which progresses from a decisive in- 
itial insight via a process of development to full realization. 
What can be clearly deduced from this passage is that such 
knowledge and Vision according to reality is not merely an in- 
tellectual appreciation of the true nature of reality. Intellectual 
appreciation certainly has its place within the scope of devel- 
opment of knowledge and Vision according to reality, íbrming 
the basis for the íìrst step to be taken in regard to each of the 
four noble truths. Yet, the full development of knowledge and 
Vision according to reality extends far beyond that. 

The potential of each noble truth is only íully appreciated 
when it becomes clear that something needs to be done about 
it. Here “knowledge and Vision according to reality” covers the 
whole range of practices that are part of the path to liberation 
from dukkha. Knowledge and Vision according to reality is of 
relevance even beyond the culmination of the path, as the 
Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta shows, since the same term also 
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covers retrospective knowledge of having reached the goal. 
Thus the treatment of knowledge and Vision according to real- 
ity in the Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta highlights the degree 
to which knowledge and Vision need to be acted on, need to be 
put into practice in order to be fully actualised. 

The Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta is not the only discourse 
that describes the knowledge and Vision according to reality 
that led to the Buddha’s awakening. According to the autobio- 
graphical account of the Buddha’s awakening, given in the 
Mahãsaccaka-sutta , on the night of his breakthrough to lib- 
eration the Buddha directly knew according to reality, yathã- 
bhũtam abhannãsim, the inlluxes, ãsavã, their arising, their 
cessation, and the path leading to their cessation (MN I 249). 
The Brahmạịãla-sutta records that the Buddha reached íĩnal 
liberation through having seen according to reality, yathãbhũ- 
tam viditvã, the arising and passing away of íeelings, their ad- 
vantage, their disadvantage, and the release from them (DN I 
17). Other discourses indicate that the Buddha claimed to have 
reached full awakening only when he directly knew according 
to reality, yathãbhũtam abhannãsỉm, a range of different in- 
sights. These cover direct knowledge according to reality of: 

- the advantage, disadvantage, and release in regard to the 
four elements (SN II 170 and SN II 172); 

- the advantage, disadvantage, and release in regard to the 
five aggregates of clinging (SN III 28 and SN III 29); 

- the nature, the arising, the cessation, and the path leading to 
the cessation of the five aggregates of clinging (SN III 59); 

- the advantage, disadvantage, and release in regard to the six 
senses and their objects (SN IV 7 and SN IV 8; or SN IV 9 
and SN IV 10; cf. also SN V 206); 

- the advantage, disadvantage, and release in regard to the 
five íaculties (SN V 204); 

- and the advantage, disadvantage, and release in regard to 
the world, loka (AN I 259). 
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In this way, these discourses work out in detail various as- 
pects of the comprehensive direct knowledge in accordance 
with reality that the Buddha attained on the night of his awak- 
ening. Had this knowledge and Vision been only an intellectual 
appreciation, one might wonder how a single insight could 
cover such a range of different topics. As the treatment in the 
Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta shows, however, this was not 
the case, since the knowledge and Vision according to reality 
attained by the Buddha involved a progression from initial in- 
sight, vía a process of development, to retrospective knowl- 
edge of having reached full realization. Such full realừation, 
then, can be described from a variety of angles, be these the 
noble truths, the elements, the aggregates, the senses, the fac- 
ulties, or the world. All these would be but íacets of the Bud- 
dha’s comprehensive knowledge and Vision according to real- 
ity, períected on the night of his awakening. Thus the scope of 
the Buddha’s awakening could be compared to a “circular Vi¬ 
sion, as when one is on top of a mountain ... however different 
the sceneries may be from the different directions, all the 
scenes constitute one integrated experience” if viewed from the 
perspective of one who stands on top of the mountain (de Silva 
1987: 49). 

Another aspect of the same períection of knowledge on the 
night of his awakening is the Buddha’s endowment with the 
ten powers of a Tathãgata. These also involve forms of knowl- 
edge that are in accordance with reality. According to the Ma- 
hãsĩhanãda-sutta, the Buddha knows according to reality, ya- 
thãbhũtam pạịãnãti, what is possible and what is impossible; 
karma and its result; the way to any [rebirth] destination; the 
various elements that make up the world; the different inclina- 
tions of beings; the faculties of beings; and various aspects re- 
lated to the attainment of concentration and realization (MN I 
69). 
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The remaining three higher knowledges out of the entire set 
of ten powers also quai i ty as forms of yathãbhũtanãna (AN III 
420), so that the entire set of the ten powers of a Tathãgata can 
be seen as yet another pointer to the profundity of the knowl- 
edge and Vision according to reality that resulted from the Bud- 
dha’s awakening. 

16.4 The Development of Yathãbhũtaiiãnadassana 

The indication given in the Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta 
that there are different levels of knowledge and Vision accord- 
ing to reality is echoed in other discourses, which similarly in- 
dicate that there are stages of growth in regard to knowledge 
that is in accordance with reality. Thus a discourse in the Sam- 
yutta-nikãya distinguishes between becoming one who has 
“mastered knowledge”, vedagũ, and one who has attained “to- 
tal victory”, sabbajĩ (SN IV 83). Here “mastery of knowledge” 
comes through knowing according to reality the arising and 
passing away, as well as the advantage, disadvantage and re- 
lease in regard to the six spheres of contact. But only one who 
through such knowledge has become liberated can be reckoned 
as having attained “total victory”. 

One who knows according to reality, yathãbhủtam pạịãnãti, 
the arising and passing away, as well as the advantage, disad- 
vantage and release in regard to the five íaculties, can become 
a stream-enterer. When the same type of knowing develops 
íurther until it becomes a complete and full experience accord- 
ing to reality, yathãbhũtam viditvã, total liberation will be at- 
tained (SN V 194). That is, while the scope of insight and its 
truthíulness to reality remain the same, the deepening of such 
knowledge through continuous practice will lead from lower to 
higher stages of liberation. 

In point of fact, even one who has clearly seen with right 
wisdom and according to reality that the cessation of becoming 
is Nibbãna need not be an arahant, but could have ‘only’ 
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reached a lower level of awakening. He or she would then be 
in a situation similar to a thirsty man who sees water down be- 
low in a well but has neither rope nor bucket enabling them to 
reach the water and drink it (SN II 118). This goes to show that 
knowledge and Vision according to reality can reach various 
levels of maturity, corresponding to different degrees of reali- 
zation. 

Even in the case of the Buddha, stages in the development of 
his knowledge and Vision according to reality can be discerned. 
According to the autobiographic report about the time of his 
own straggle for awakening, even at a time when he had clear- 
ly seen with right wisdom and according to reality that sensual 
objects provide little satisíaction, he had not yet gone beyond 
their attraction (MN I 92). This only happened when his in- 
sight into the lack of satisfaction of sensual objects was com- 
plemented by experiencing a form of happiness that is beyond 
the senses (to be gained through the development of deeper 
stages of concentration). This in turn, then, formed the basis 
for the knowledge and Vision according to reality períected on 
the occasion of his awakening, as described in the 
Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta. 

The development of concentration is in fact an important re- 
quirement for knowledge and Vision according to reality to 
grow to its full potential, together with the need to be endowed 
with mindfulness. The need for mindfulness is reílected in a 
discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, which treats Anuraddha’s 
possession of some of the powers of a Tathãgata. According to 
this discourse, Anuruddha’s abilities in this respect were the 
outcome of his practice of the four satipatthãnas (SN V 304). 
Since the ten powers involve forms of knowledge and Vision 
according to reality, this discourse points to a Central tool for 
arriving at knowledge and Vision that accords with reality, 
namely the development of mindfulness. 
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This is also reílected in the instructions given in relation to 
contemplation of the four noble truths in the Satipatthãna-sutta 
which explicitly speak of knowing in accordance with reality, 
yathãbhũtam pcỳãnãti (MN I 62). Though in relation to the 
remaining contemplations the Satỉpatthãna-sutta speaks only 
of “knowing”, pạịãnãti, without explicitly employing the qual- 
ification yathãbhũta, the chief task of developing mindíulness 
is precisely becoming aware of things as they truly are. An- 
other passage on satipatthãna practice explicitly uses the ex- 
pression yathãbhũta for contemplation of the body (SN V 
144), thereby coníirming that the aim of satỉpaịthãna practice 
is the development of knowledge according to reality. 

Besides the need for mindfulness, one needs to also dwell se- 
cluded, patisaỉlĩna, in order to be able to know things accord- 
ing to reality (SN III 15; SN IV 80; SN IV 145; SN V 414). 
Seclusion is closely related to the development of mental tran- 
quillity, hence it comes as no surprise to fínd that concentra- 
tion is often reckoned the requirement par excellence for 
knowledge and Vision according to reality. One who is concen- 
trated will naturally see and know according to reality (AN V 
3). This is so much the case that concentration can be reckoned 
the proximate cause for knowledge and Vision according to re- 
ality (SNII31). 

A concentrated mind is free from the five hindrances, and it 
is this absence that is of particular relevance for being able to 
know and see according to reality. A set of similes eloquently 
expresses this by comparing the effect of the hindrances on the 
mind to water in a bowl that is in such a condition as to make it 
impossible to see one’s own reílection in the water. If the wa- 
ter is coloured, boiling, overgrown with algae, rippling, or 
muddy, one would be unable to know and see according to re- 
ality (SN V 121 and AN III 230). The same is the case when a 
hindrance is present in the mind. Thereíbre only a concentrated 
mind can know and see according to reality. The arising of a 
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hindrance in the mind is in turn closely related to conduct and 
virtue, hence those endowed with virtuous conduct will be able 
to see and know according to reality, caranasampanno yathã- 
bhũtam jãnãtipassati (AN II 163). 

The need for a strong base in concentration points to a dif- 
íerence between knowledge and Vision according to reality, ya- 
thãbhũtanãnadassana, and the othenvise closely related yoniso 
manasikãra, “attention” that is “wise” or “thorough”. General- 
ly speaking, the two qualities of wise attention and of knowl- 
edge and Vision according to reality are closely related to each 
other, in fact the qualiHcation yoniso has much in common 
with the import of yathãbhũta. Thus, for example, to direct 
wise attention to the aggregates of clinging or to the senses 
leads to contemplating their impermanence according to real- 
ity, yoniso manasi karotha ... yathãbhũtam samanupassatha 
(SN III 52 and SN IV 142). In such contexts, yoniso manasi- 
kãra stands for the deployment of wise attention during deeper 
stages of meditation. 

Elsewhere, however, wise attention also covers forms of at- 
tention that take place at a conceptual or reílective level of the 
mind, and therefore are less in need of a firm basis of concen- 
tration. In fact wise attention serves as nutriment - in the sense 
of providing a foundation - for mindíulness and clear compre- 
hension, sati-sampajanna, and for the four satipatthãnas (AN 
V 118), which in turn are the basis for developing knowledge 
and Vision according to reality. Thus wise attention provides 
the foundation for developing the kind of mindful observation 
that, if supported by a concentrated mind, will issue in knowl- 
edge and Vision according to reality. 

This qualitative difference can be seen in a passage that de- 
scribes how someone comes to hear the teachings, establishes 
wise attention and thereon engages in practice according to the 
teachings. This then enables him or her to know according to 
reality what is wholesome and what is unwholesome (DN II 
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215). Clearly, this passage describes Progressive stages where 
knowledge according to reality builds on wise attention. 

Thus wise attention appears to be somewhat broader in its 
scope, in that it also covers mental activities taking place at a 
comparatively less concentrated level of the mind, which 
would not suffice for the development of knowledge and Vi¬ 
sion according to reality. In fact, it is based on having devel- 
oped wise attention that concentration arises, and a mind con- 
centrated in this way then knows and sees in accordance with 
reality, yoniso manasikaroto ... samãdhỉyatỉ, samãhỉtena cỉtte- 
na yathãbhũtam jãnãtipassati (DN III 288). 

Such knowing and seeing in accordance with reality will in 
turn result in disenchantment and dispassion, and thereby lead 
to liberation. With liberation attained, knowledge and Vision 
turn into “knowledge and Vision of liberation”, vimuttinãna- 
dassana (AN V 311). 

Besides its potential of leading to liberation, the development 
of knowledge and Vision according to reality also constitutes a 
source of joy in itself. Thus to see with right wisdom and in ac- 
cordance with reality that sense-objects are impermanent and 
unable to provide lasting satisíầction, yathãbhũtam sammap- 
pannãya passato, will result in the joy of renunciation, nek- 
khammasita somanassa (MN III 217). One who sees in accor- 
dance with reality the impermanent and unsatisíactory nature 
of the íĩve aggregates of clinging will experience such happi- 
ness that he or she can be reckoned as appeased in this respect, 
tadaúganibbuta (SN III 43). When one knows and sees experi- 
ence in accordance with reality, the very íading away of ig- 
norance is a source of happiness and joy (DN II 215). 

The scope of knowledge and Vision according to reality cov- 
ers the true characteristics of reality and thus often stands for 
knowing something from the perspective of its arising, its pass- 
ing away, its advantage, its disadvantage and the release from 
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it. Insight into impermanence is a Central aspect in the develop- 
ment of knowledge and Vision according to reality, in fact to 
have clearly seen according to reality and with proper wisdom 
the changing nature of all conditioned phenomena is one of the 
powers with which those who have destroyed the iníluxes are 
endowed (DN III 283). 

To puriíy one’s Vision through awareness of impermanence 
could take place through knowledge that accords with reality 
of the arising and passing away of the six sense-spheres, of the 
five aggregates of clinging, of the four elements, or simply of 
the fact that whatever arises is of a nature to cease (SN IV 
192). One who thus knows according to reality the arising and 
passing away of all that is subject to dukkha will dwell free 
from desire and discontent (SN IV 188). 

Knowing according to reality the impermanent nature of the 
íĩve aggregates of clinging naturally leads to knowing their un- 
satisíactory and selíless nature, their conditioned nature and 
their nature to pass away (SN III 57). One who sees all aggre- 
gates according to reality will transcend íuture existence (Th 
87); in fact even just seeing the nature of the body according to 
reality will already lead beyond all sensual desire (Thĩ 90; see 
also Thĩ 85). Seeing with proper wisdom and according to real- 
ity the selíless nature of the five aggregates of clinging íeatures 
prominently in the Anattalakkhana-sutta, the occasion when 
the íìrst five disciples of the Buddha reached fiall liberation 
(SN III 68). 

The Central idea conveyed by knowledge and Vision accord- 
ing to reality is thus seeing whatever comes within the purview 
of the mind as it truly is or as it has come into being. A dis- 
course in the Anguttara-nikãya gives a remarkable presentation 
of knowledge, nãna, that can be reckoned as yathãbhũta. Ac- 
cording to this discourse, knowledge that accords with reality 
requires knowing that something is there when it is there, and 
knowing that something is not there when it is not there, san- 
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tam vã ‘atthrtỉ nassatỉ, asantam vã ‘natthrtỉ nassatỉ (AN V 
36). Or else one should be able to know what is iníerior or su- 
perior, and what is surpassable or unsurpassable. As the same 
discourse quite emphatically points out, such yathãbhũtanãna 
is supreme among all forms of knowledge, as no other type of 
knowledge could be more excellent or sublime (AN V 37). 

This discourse thus highlights a Central íeature of knowledge 
and Vision according to reality: the type of knowledge and Vi¬ 
sion that according to early Buddhism leads to the highest spir- 
itual perfection does not involve a deeper intuition of a mys- 
tical and ineffable essence hidden behind reality, but rather is a 
sober and clear apperception of reality itself, of phenomena in 
the world as they truly are. As the above survey of the compass 
of knowledge and Vision shows, supernormal experiences 
gained through sustained meditative practice were certainly 
known and developed by the early disciples of the Buddha. 
Yet, the sober Vision of everyday phenomena as they come 
into being and pass away - conditioned as they are and devoid 
of true satisfaction and without a permanent core - is far supe- 
rior to any such feat. Such knowledge and Vision is most excel- 
lent and sublime, since it is this type of knowledge and Vision 
that will eventually result in the breakthrough to Nỉbbãna. 

In spite of the rather simple appearance that such knowledge 
of phenomena according to reality may give at íìrst sight, to be 
able to develop the type of knowledge that is indeed in accor- 
dance with reality is quite a demanding task, since it requires 
cutting through self-deception. This is required because, in a 
way, the scope of knowledge and Vision according to reality 
could be said to be ‘oneself. 

Whether the mode adopted for developing knowledge and Vi¬ 
sion according to reality is based on the five aggregates of 
clinging, or on the six sense-spheres etc., the point of develop- 
ing such knowledge is to know and see the true nature of one- 
self as it “has come to be” and “according to reality”. To truly 
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know and see oneself requires maintaining the perspective of 
impermanence, unsatisíactoriness and not-self throughout all 
aspects and moments of subjective experience, thereby with- 
standing the pressure of the affective investment inherent in 
one’s self-image and in the way one’s perceptions tend to con- 
struct an image of the ‘world’. 

In the ordinary case, witnessing one’s own shortcomings eas- 
ily leads to unconscious attempts at reducing the resulting feel- 
ing of discomíort by avoiding or even altering the perceived 
iníormation to make it more congruent to one’s view of one- 
self. Knowledge and Vision according to reality, however, re- 
quires seeing and knowing ‘according to reality’, that is, re- 
maining aloof from the iníluence of projections and expecta- 
tions. 

The relevance of knowledge that accords with reality to self- 
inspection is reílected in the Anangana-sutta, which points out 
that one who does not know according to reality that a blemish 
is present within him or her will not strive to overcome it; and 
one who does not know according to reality that he or she is 
free from blemishes will not take the appropriate measures in 
order to protect this level of purity (MN I 25). These two cases 
can be compared to a dirty bronze dish that is not cleaned and 
to a clean bronze dish that, by not being cleaned or used, be- 
comes dirty. 

It is noteworthy that the analysis in the Anangana-sutta gives 
more importance to the presence of knowledge according to 
reality than to the presence of a blemish as such. The reason is 
that even one who at present is free of blemish, but does not 
possess such self-knowledge, stands good chances to adopt a 
type of conduct that will lead to the arising of blemishes. Thus 
the presence of knowledge that accords with reality is the cru- 
cial íactor for íuture progress, even more important than the 
degree to which one may be under the inHuence of defilements 
at a particular moment of one’s practice. Such knowledge in 
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accordance with reality gives self-inspection the power to rec- 
ognize the presence or absence of mental blemishes “as they 
have come to be”, thereby íorming the indispensable basis for 
adopting the appropriate type of conduct in regard to both situ- 
ations. Endowed with such knowledge, sooner or later any 
blemish of the mind can be overcome, however strong or per- 
sistent it may appear to be. 

But those who are overwhelmed by ignorance will be unable 
to know according to reality if a particular way of undertaking 
things results in íuture suffering (MN 1311). Those who do not 
know according to reality the nature of perception, failing to 
distinguish between the types of perception that lead down- 
wards and those that uplift, will be unable to reach liberation 
(AN II 167). Hence the development of some degree of 
knowledge and Vision that is in accordance with reality is of 
hmdamental importance for being able to avoid unwholesome 
conduct and for progress on the path to awakening. 

To clearly see according to reality and with proper wisdom is 
also the means to go beyond views (MN I 40). In fact, specu- 
lative views about the íuture existence of a liberated being can 
only arise if one does not know or see the íĩve aggregates of 
clinging according to reality (SN IV 386). Seeing dependent 
arising, paticca samuppãda, according to reality and with 
proper wisdom, enables one to leave behind all speculation 
about the existence of a self in past and íuture times (SN II 26). 
Hence the wise, who see dependent arising, see karma as it has 
come to be and are knowledgeable in matters relating to its 
ữuition (Sn 653). The world by and large is entangled in af- 
íĩrming or denying existence, but those who have seen accord- 
ing to reality and with proper wisdom the arising and passing 
away of the world, have gone beyond these two extremes (SN 
II 17). Being endowed with proper view, they stand on the 
threshold to the deathless (SN II 80). 
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“Those who have been quenched in the world, 
Had insight in accordance with reality.” 

Ye cãpi nỉbbutã loke 

yathãbhũtam vỉpassỉsum (DN III 196). 
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17. Wise Attention / Yoniso Manasikara 

Yoniso manasikãra indicates a form of “attention” that is 
“thorough” and “penetrative”, and thereíore “wise”. To ex- 
plore the connotations of yoniso manasikãra, I will begin by 
examining the terms yoniso and manasikãra individually 
(17.1-2), followed by surveying passages that are of relevance 
to the implications of the expression yoniso manasikãra, and to 
its importance in the thought-world of the Pãli discourses 
(17.3-4). 


17.1 Wise ( Yoniso ) 

The term yoniso derives from yoni, which stands for a 
“womb”, a “matrix”, or a “place of origin”. Thus yonỉso can 
convey the sense of doing something “thoroughly” or in a 
“penetrative” manner, in the sense of going “down to its ori- 
gins”. The idea of doing something in a penetrative manner 
can be seen in a simile that describes how examining a lump of 
foam in a manner that is yonỉso leads to the realừation that this 
lump of foam is empty of any substance (SN III 140). In the 
context of this simile, yoniso conveys the idea of penetrating 
through the outer suríace of phenomena - in this case the sur- 
face of a lump of foam - and thereby realizing the true nature 
of what is found beneath this suríace. 

The nuance of thoroughness, in the sense of doing something 
intensively, recurs in a description of someone who is stirred 
by the prospect of disease or death and thereon endeavours 
“thoroughly”, yoniso, in order to progress on the path to libera- 
tion (AN II 115). Another example would be a verse, which 
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proclaims that the deathless can be attained even today by 
those who apply themselves “thoroughly” (Thĩ 513). A monk 
who in this way “thoroughly” endeavours will reach the de- 
struction of dukkha (It 10). The idea of thoroughness would 
also be relevant for an occurrence of yoniso in a verse that 
compares “thoroughly” restraining the mind to a mahout who 
Controls an elephant (Dhp 326). 

At times, yonỉso can also convey the sense of “proper” or 
“appropriate”. This meaning underlies a passage where a king 
íĩnds out that the Buddhist monastics make good use of robe 
material given to them, as once their robes become worn, they 
employ the cloth as mattress coverings, foot-wipers, etc., and 
the shreds left over after such usage are kneaded with mud and 
used for construction work. This convinces the king that the 
monks make use of the cloth they receive in a “proper” man- 
ner, yoniso (Vin II 292). The nuance of appropriateness could 
also be relevant to a passage in the Bhũmịịa-sutta, according to 
which it is not beneficial to live the holy life in an “improper” 
manner, ayoniso (MN III 138). 

Besides the nuances of thoroughness and appropriateness, 
yoniso often conveys the idea of doing something in a “wise” 
manner. This sense of the term becomes particularly evident 
with a set of similes, where the opposite term ayoniso stands 
for doing something in an “unwise” or even “íbolish” manner. 

One of these similes describes a woman wondering if the 
child she is pregnant with will be a male and thus become the 
heir to the family’s wealth. In order to íĩnd out, she takes a 
knife and cuts open her own belly. As a result, she passes away 
together with the embryo. Such a way of acting is to seek for 
an inheritance in an “unwise” manner, ayoniso, like fools 
would do (DN II 331). 

The same imagery of seeking for something in an “unwise” 
manner, ayoniso, recurs in another simile which describes how 
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a group of villagers tries to fínd the sound of a trumpet by 
speaking to the trumpet, shaking it and hitting it (DN II 337). 

A third instance of the same imagery involves making a íĩre. 
Here someone tries to kindle a fire by just chopping up the fưe 
sticks, a rather “unwise” manner, ayoniso, of searching for íĩre 
(DN II 341). These three similes employ ayoniso in a way that 
clearly suggests the nuance of “wise” for the opposite term 
yoniso. 

The sense of doing something in a “wise” manner as a Cen¬ 
tral implication of the qualification yoniso finds coníìrmation 
in several occurrences of the term itself. Thus to put questions 
in a way that is yoniso, or to answer them in such a way, is the 
hallmark of a wise person (AN I 103). In contrast, one who is 
not capable of asking questions in such a manner will be reck- 
oned a fool (DN I 118). 

Another type of context involves “wisely” reílecting on the 
import of the teachings one has heard (Th 347). To investigate 
the teachings in a manner that is yonỉso leads to puriHcation 
and wisdom (SN I 34 and AN IV 3). Thus yoniso can qualiíy 
the type of wise mental investigation that leads to liberation 
(Thĩ 85); or stand for wisely seeing with insight the true char- 
acteristics of reality (Th 1117). 

In summary, yoniso in its early canonical usage conveys a 
sense of doing something “thoroughly”, in an “appropriate” 
manner, and “wisely”. These nuances cannot be neatly separat- 
ed from each other and, even though at times one of these 
meanings may be prominent, in some instances it would be 
diíĩicult to decide in íavour of just one of them. Thus the 
above selection of examples only intends to reílect the range of 
nuances conveyed by yoniso, without thereby implying that 
each occurrence has to necessarily correspond to only one of 
these three related meanings. An example for the convergence 
of these three nuances would be a verse that describes how a 
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monk reached liberation after having practised in a yoniso 
manner (Th 158). His practice would need to have been “thor- 
ough”, must have been “proper”, and certainly was “wise”. 

17.2 Attention (Manasikãrà) 

Translated literally, manasi karoti means to “do” or to 
“make” something “in the mind”. Being one of the constituents 
of “name”, nã ma (MN I 53), manasikãra is an ever-present 
aspect of the mind. As such, manasikãra lies at the origin of all 
experienced phenomena (AN IV 339); since phenomena arise 
with the arising of attention (SN V 184). 

Given that manasikãra is present in all States of mind, from 
the perspective of mental cultivation the crucial question is: To 
what object and in what manner is this faculty of attention di- 
rected? If, for example, manasikãra íbcuses on the íeature of 
physical beauty, lust will invade the mind (MN I 26). Or else, 
if manasikãra dwells on the bad qualities of another person, 
anger will arise (AN III 187). Taking into account the need of 
avoiding the dire consequences of wrongly directed mana- 
sikãra, the Buddha would teach his disciples how attention 
should be directed (DN I 214). This “how” of directing atten- 
tion should be yoniso, that is: “wise”, “thorough” and “appro- 
priate”. 


17.3 The Implications of Wise Attention 

Yoniso manasỉkãra is thus a form of “attention” purposely 
directed in a manner that is “wise” and at the same time “thor- 
ough” and “appropriate”. A Central task of wise attention, in 
line with its nature as a form of attention that goes to the very 
origin of things, is to explore the conditioned nature of phe- 
nomena. A case in point can be seen in the description of the 
process of mental development that preceded the awakening of 
the former Buddha Vipassĩ. His understanding of dependent 
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arising took place through wise attention (DN II 31 or SN II 5). 
Wise attention períormed the same role in relation to the 
awakening of other Buddhas, including Gotama Buddha, who 
similarly developed insight into dependent arising with the 
help of wise attention (SN II 9-10; see also SN II 104). 

In all these cases, wise attention was instrumental in arousing 
the wisdom that led to realization. Since Buddhas awaken on 
their own, without being taught the way to liberation by others, 
the potential of wise attention in preparing the ground for the 
arising of liberating insight can hardly be overestimated. 

Another discourse coníĩrms that wise attention períormed a 
Central role in relation to Gotama Buddha’s attainment of total 
liberation. According to this discourse, his awakening took 
place through wise attention and through striving that was simi- 
larly directed in a wise manner, yoniso (Vin I 22 or SN I 105). 

The practical implications of wise attention in relation to de- 
pendent arising are spelled out in several discourses, which 
clariíy that such wise and penetrative attention íbcuses on the 
speciíĩc conditionality of phenomena: “when this is, that 
comes to be, with the arising of this, that arises”, etc. (e.g. SN 
II 95). 

Dependent arising is, however, certainly not the only object 
of wise attention, a mental quality which much rather is of rel- 
evance to the entire field of insight. Especially wise attention 
directed to the impermanent nature of the five aggregates [af- 
íected by] clinging has a considerable potential of leading to 
the destruction of lust and therewith to liberation (SN III 52). It 
goes without saying that a similar outcome can also be attained 
if wise attention is directed to the impermanent nature of the 
senses or their objects (SN IV 142). 

Besides awareness of impermanence, the range of wise atten- 
tion also comprises giving attention to the five aggregates [af- 
íected by] clinging as something that is unsatisíactory, a dis- 
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ease, a tumour, a dart, a misery, an affliction, alien, disintegrat- 
ing, empty and not-self (SN III 167). This series of qualifica- 
tions builds on a foundation in awareness of impermanence 
and then leads on to the other two characteristics - unsatisfac- 
toriness and not-self - described from a series of related an- 
gles. The comprehensiveness of the resultant insight perspec- 
tive is such that wise attention developed in this way can lead 
from the level of a worldling all the way up to complete libera- 
tion. 

Cultivated in this way, wise attention can become a powerful 
tool for de-conditioning the way perception misinterprets the 
world of experience. The operational mechanism of perceptual 
misinterpretations through unwise attention is based on the 
very nature of perception (sannã), whose task is to match in- 
íormation received through the sense doors with mental labels 
and concepts, leading to various associations and memories. 

These concepts and associations are only too often tinged by 
desire, aversion and delusion, being the outcome of habitual 
reactions under the iníluence of defilements. Such habits have 
been built up throughout the past and continue to be fortified in 
the present, whenever such reactions recur. 

Due to the iníluence of these habitual reactions and associa- 
tions, whatever is experienced will be apprehended together 
with the subjective notions the mind projects onto the data of 
the senses. Both come together in an almost inextricable mix, 
and the perceiver is mostly unaware of the degree to which his 
or her experience is iníluenced by preconceived notions and 
thereby mirrors and conTirms subjective prejudices. 

Unwise and perhaps also somewhat ‘superíiciaT attention 
perpetuates this State of affairs, where the falsification of data 
through perception remains unquestioned. The remedy here is 
a wise and penetrative form of attention that goes beyond the 
supeiTicial appearance of things in order to come to know their 
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true nature, however much disappointing this may be. Contin- 
uous training in wise attention will eventually change the way 
perception apprehends the world, whereby awareness of the 
true characteristics of reality will gradually become as in- 
grained in perceptual appraisal as the earlier habitual reactions. 

In view of this potential, it comes as no surprise that wise at- 
tention is a Central condition for the arising of the awakening 
íactors, just as its opposite unwise attention is responsible for 
the arising of the hindrances (SN V 94 and SN V 84). The dis- 
courses express this by reckoning wise attention the “nutri- 
ment” for the awakening íactors (SN V 104). That is, attention 
that is thorough and wise quite literally “nourishes” the arising 
and establishment of those mental conditions that are directly 
responsible for awakening. 

In particular, wise attention directed to the distinction be- 
tween what is wholesome and what is unwholesome nourishes 
the awakening íactor of investigation-of-phenomena; wise at- 
tention aimed at exertion and effort nourishes the awakening 
íactor of energy; wise attention to tranquillity of body and 
mind nourishes the awakening íactor of tranquillity; and wise 
attention directed to the characteristic of collectedness of the 
mind nourishes the awakening íactor of concentration (SN V 
104). In the case of the awakening íactors of mindíulness, joy 
and equanimity, wise attention should be aimed at whatever 
can become a basis for these awakening íactors in the present 
moment. 

Besides standing in a close relationship to the development 
of the awakening íactors, wise attention is also relevant for 
examining if the factors of awakening are well established in 
one’s own mind (SN V 76), or even for the remarkable ability 
of knowing if the mind of another is ripe for attaining any of 
the four levels of awakening (DN III 107). 
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The imagery of providing a “nutriment” for certain mental 
qualities or íactors also applies to the hindrances. Here wise 
attention has the task of attending in such a way as to deprive 
the hindrances of nourishment. This takes place by directing 
wise attention to the absence of beauty, to loving kindness, to 
exertion and effort, to peaceíulness of the mind, and to the dis- 
tinction between what is wholesome and what is unwholesome 
in order to “de-nourish”, as it were, the hindrances of sensual 
desire, ill-will, sloth-and-torpor, restlessness-and-worry, and 
doubt(SN V 105). 

In a more general way, the task of wise attention comprises 
overcoming all three roots of evil. By wisely and thoroughly 
attending to the absence of beauty, the root defilement of lust 
will no longer arise in the mind. Attending wisely to loving 
kindness will lead to overcoming the root defilement of anger; 
and by dint of simply developing wise attention as such delu- 
sion will be overcome (AN I 200). It is noteworthy that just 
wise attention itself is the chief íactor responsible for avoiding 
delusion, which íurther reiníorces the importance of its role as 
a “wise” form of attention that leads to insight. 

A practical example of how one should deal with umvhole- 
some mental qualities through wise attention can be found in a 
discourse that describes a monk whose mind was overwhelmed 
by thoughts related to sensuality, ill-will and harming. A deva, 
who had become aware of the monk’s condition, admonished 
him (SN I 203). The deva told the monk that his condition was 
due to unwise attention and advised him that he should give up 
his umvholesome forms of thinking. Instead, he should direct 
his thoughts in a wise manner, yoniso. This he could do by 
recollecting his teacher, the teaching, the community, or his 
own virtue. Directing his thoughts in such a wise manner, joy 
will arise and lead him onwards on the path to liberation from 
dukkha. 
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The advice given by the deva points to the potential of the 
practice of recollection. Such practice offers a helpíul tool for 
engendering inspiration and joy in order to overcome a situa- 
tion of inner stagnation or even moments when one is over- 
whelmed by mental defilements. 

A whole range of practical examples for wise attention can 
be found in the Sabbãsava-sutta, whose exposition presents a 
series of activities that lead to overcoming the iníluxes. Ac- 
cording to the introductory statement in this discourse, the de- 
struction of the iníluxes requires knowing and seeing, and such 
knowing and seeing comes about through wise attention (MNI 
7). That is, wise attention serves as a heading for all the meth- 
ods listed in the Sơbbãsava-sutta, a position that reílects its 
relevance in relation to the task of eradicating the iníluxes. 

Of the seven methods for overcoming the iníluxes listed in 
the Sabbãsava-sutta, the íìrst requires directing wise attention 
to the four noble truths, which will lead to the attainment of 
stream-entry. Such wise attention stands in contrast to unwise- 
ly attending to meaningless questions of the type “am I at pre- 
sent?”, etc. (MN I 8). The other six methods involve reílecting 
“wisely”, yoniso, in order to: 

- establish sense-restraint, 

- properly use one’s requisites, 

- patiently endure vicissitudes of climate, etc., 

- avoid dangerous situations, 

- remove unwholesome thoughts from the mind, 

- develop the íactors of awakening. 

The range of activities assembled in the Sabbãsava-sutta re- 
ílects the compass of wise attention, which covers proper use 
of requisites just as much as developing the mental qualities 
that lead to attaining awakening. Whether one is wisely reílect- 
ing that food should not be taken for amusement, but only in 
order to maintain the body, or whether the íactors of awaken- 
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ing are developed in such a manner that the mind inclines to- 
wards cessation and letting go - all such activities fall under 
the heading of wise attention, developed for the sake of remov- 
ing the iníluxes. 

The presentation given in the Scibbãsava-sutta shows that 
wise attention can take place at a reílective conceptual level of 
the mind as well as during deep meditation. Several discourses 
in fact show how a more reílective type of wise attention can 
serve as a transition from hearing teachings to engaging in ac- 
tual practice. Yet, wise attention is also part of the practice it- 
self, since it includes the wise form of attention that is present 
during deeper stages of insight contemplation. 

17.4 The Importance of Wise Attention 

The importance of wise attention for progress on the path to 
liberation can be gauged from its appearance in several listings 
of the ĩactors that are required for reaching stream-entry. A 
rather brief listing speaks of two main tầctors for arousing 
right view: the voice of another and wise attention (MN I 294 
or AN I 87). 

Elsewhere in the discourses, the same theme is treated in 
more detail by listing four íactors of stream-entry. These com- 
prise (e g DN III 227): 

- association with superior human beings, 

- listening to the proper teachings, 

- wise attention, 

- practice undertaken according to these teachings. 

The listing clearly follows a temporal sequence, delineating 
the main steps that eventually lead to the attainment of stream- 
entry. The obvious and most basic requirement is to come in 
contact with a superior human being who transmits the type of 
proper teachings that, on being put into practice, can lead to 
liberation. Another basic requirement is to be willing to listen 
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to such teachings. Given that much, one needs to listen to the 
teachings without being mentally distracted, in order to be able 
to develop single-minded wise attention on such an occasion 
(AN III 175). The final step in the series, then, requires putting 
the teachings into practice. 

Additional details on this series of steps leading to stream- 
entry can be gathered from some discourses, which depict a 
progression from listening to the proper teachings vía the es- 
tablishment of “faith” or “confidence”, saddhã, to wise atten- 
tion (e.g. AN V 115). The inner íầith or coníĩdence gained 
from listening to the proper teachings serves as a “nutriment” 
for wise attention, since the inspiration developed in such way 
quite literally nourishes the development and maintenance of 
wise and thorough attention (AN V 115). To be able to rouse 
such inspiration requires overcoming three adverse conditions: 
forgetfulness, thoughtlessness and coníusion (AN V 145). 

Once that much has been achieved, wise attention plays its 
crucial role in bridging the transition from passive reception of 
the teachings to their active implementation. In this way, wise 
attention can become the basis for overcoming sensuality and 
other unwholesome qualities; for tranquillizing any gross type 
of activity by way of body, speech and mind; and for develop- 
ing insight into what is wholesome and what is unwholesome 
(DN II 214). 

The directional input provided by wise attention is compara- 
ble to the early morning dawn. Just as the dawn is the harbin- 
ger of the rising of the sun, similarly wise attention is the har- 
binger of the noble eightíold path (SN V 31) and of the seven 
íactors of awakening (SN V 79). This simile points to a simi- 
larity of function between wise attention and right view. Wise 
attention is of such importance in this respect that some dis- 
courses declare no other mental quality to be more helpíul for 
arousing the noble eightíold path (SN V 35), or for developing 
the awakening íactors (SN V 101). 
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In short, all wholesome qualities have their root in wise at- 
tention (SN V 91), which is the decisive íactor for undertaking 
wholesome deeds (AN V 87). Thus wise attention is the íactor 
par excellence for arousing wholesome qualities and for over- 
coming unwholesome qualities (AN I 13), thereby leading to 
great beneíĩt and ensuring the endurance of the teachings (AN 
I 18). Besides, the development of wise attention also consti- 
tutes a source of delight, joy and happiness (DN III 288). 

As a form of actual practice, wise attention is of continuous 
relevance all the way from the íìrst steps of practice to final 
liberation, a Progressive development during which what ini- 
tially was a form of reílection on teachings one has heard 
grows into a silent attention directed to the true nature of reali- 
ty during deeper stages of meditation. 

As a form of attention present during intense insight practice, 
wise attention directed to the impermanent, unsatisfactory and 
not-self nature of the íĩve aggregates [affected by] clinging is a 
form of meditation practice undertaken by a worldling as well 
as by an arahant (SN III 167). That is, independent of what 
level of liberation someone may have reached already, wise 
attention developed in this way constitutes the path to the next 
higher stage. 

For íully awakened ones the same form of wise attention is 
still of relevance, since it provides a pleasant abiding in the 
present moment and because it engenders mindfulness and 
clear comprehension. 

The importance of wise attention as a form of attention that 
leads to various stages of awakening is also reílected in the 
Theragãthã , where verses repeatedly relate the attainment of 
liberation to the arising of wise attention on that particular oc- 
casion. In such contexts, the task of wise attention is to reveal 
the true nature of experience and thereby cause the arising of 
utter disenchantment. 
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Examples are the verses of Nãgasamãla, who attained libera- 
tion when directing wise attention to the Vision of a dancing 
girl giving a períormance (Th 269); Sundarasamudda, who 
faced temptation by a courtesan with wise attention (Th 464); 
Candana, who maintained wise attention when encountering 
his íormer wife (Th 301); Rãjadatta, who kept to wise attention 
when contemplating a corpse (Th 318); Bhagu, who was full of 
wise attention after struggling to overcome torpor (Th 273); 
and Sappadãsa, who was saved from committing suicide by 
wise attention (Th 409). 

In the majority of these cases, wise attention appears to be 
directed to the absence of beauty in particular, asubha, where- 
by not only the hindrance of sensual desire can be overcome, 
but even, as these instances show, the goal of final liberation 
can be won. But struggle with sensuality is clearly not the only 
occasion when wise attention can uníold its awakening poten- 
tial. The above examples show that it can also serve its purpose 
when having to coníront torpor or being under the iníluence of 
suicidal intentions. 

In sum, then, yoniso manasikãra as a “wise” and at the same 
time “thorough” and “appropriate” type of attention has a re- 
markably broad scope within the context of early Buddhist 
mental training, ranging from attention given to the proper atti- 
tude towards food and similar requisites, or from attending 
single-mindedly to the oral delivery of teachings, all the way 
up to the penetrative type of attention that heralds the break- 
through to awakening. Given its range of applicability, wise 
attention thus stands out as one of the key aspects of the early 
Buddhist path to liberation. That is: 


“Wise attention - this is one íactor that conduces to distinction. 
Unwise attention - this is one íactor that conduces to min” 

(DN III 273). 

rữr 
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18. Insight / Vipassana 

Vipassanã and the corresponding verb vipassati stand for the 
development of a form of Vision that “sees”, passatỉ, in an “in- 
tensiíĩed” and also “analytical” manner, vi-, hence vỉpassanã 
stands for “insight”. Such insight is the key íactor for libera- 
tion. 

Progress towards liberation sets in fact the context for the 
early Buddhist conception of vipassanã, which stands for “lib- 
erating insight”, that is, for the type of insight whose growth 
culminates in the total release of the mind from the grip of de- 
íĩlements and delusion. That is, “insight is not knowledge in 
the general sense, but penetrative knowledge acquired as a re- 
sult of not looking at but looking through things” (Nanayakka- 
ra 1993: 580). 

In what follows, I íìrst examine occurrences of the term 
vipassanã and the related verb vipassati in the Pãli discourses, 
in order to explore the signiíĩcance of the term in its early 
Buddhist usage (18.1). Next I turn to the practical development 
of insight, illustrated with the help of mindfulness meditation 
(18.2). Then I examine the progress of insight reílected in the 
scheme of insight knowledges (18.3). 

18.1 The Signiíĩcance of Insight 

In the thought-world of early Buddhism, the chief task of in- 
sight is the development of wisdom, which in turn leads to the 
eradication of ignorance (AN I 61). The development of wis- 
dom requires insight into impermanence in particular. Thus, 
according to the Standard definition in the discourses, to be 
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wise is to be “endowed with wisdom regarding the arising and 
disappearance [of phenomena], which is noble and penetrative, 
leading to the complete destruction of dukkha ” (e.g. MN I 
356). This passage sets the parameters for the development of 
wisdom and insight. It indicates that, based on penetrative 
awareness of impermanence as the crucial íoundation, the 
growth of true insight and wisdom maniíests in a gradual en- 
nobling of the practitioner and eventually culminates in total 
liberation from dukkha. That is, wisdom and insight, from an 
early Buddhist perspective, have a clear scope and purpose. 
Their scope is the true nature of reality and their purpose is 
liberation. 

As the above description indicates, the basis for developing 
insight into the true nature of reality is penetrative awareness 
of its impermanent and therewith conditioned nature. Penetra- 
tive in so far as such insightíul awareness needs to quite literal- 
ly penetrate into every aspect of personal experience (Th 
1091). Such comprehensive seeing with insight will ensure that 
the entire gamut of what is usually experienced as ‘I’ and 
‘mine’ is instead seen with insight as a product of conditions 
and subject to change and alteration. 

Comprehensive insight into impermanence then needs to lead 
on to insight into unsatisíactoriness and not-self or emptiness 
(Th 1117). That is, once a clear perception of impermanence, 
aniccasannã, has been established, the progress of insight re- 
quires viewing what is impermanent as unsatisfactory, anicce 
dukkhasaiĩnã , and that which is unsatisfactory needs in turn to 
be seen as devoid of a self, dukkhe anattasannã. 

The locative forms anicce and dukkhe indicate that the pro- 
gression from one of these three characteristics to the next does 
not involve a change of object, but a change of perspective. 
What has been seen with insight as impermanent, is now seen 
as unsatisíactory, in fact it is precisely because it is imperma- 
nent that it is unsatisíactory. This dynamic is reHected in a 
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Standard teaching on the three characteristics, found often in 
the discourses. In this teaching, the inquiry “is what is imper- 
manent unsatisíactory or agreeable?” leads to the conclusion 
that it can only be unsatisíactory (e.g. MN I 138). 

The same teaching then continues by inquiring if it is appro- 
priate to regard what is impermanent, unsatisíactory and sub- 
ject to change as “this is mine, this I am, this is my self\ The 
inevitable conclusion is that this would indeed be inappropri- 
ate. Needless to say, passages like this are guided forms of 
meditation for the development of liberating insight. 

In sum, once the impermanent has been seen as unsatisíacto- 
ry, it is then to be viewed as devoid of anything that could jus- 
tify the conceit ‘I am’ or any appropriation in terms of ‘this is 
mine’. Concurrent with this progression of insight is a deepen- 
ing appreciation of the conditioned nature of all aspects of sub- 
jective experience, an appreciation that from its starting point 
as a corollary to impermanence reaches its culmination in the 
direct Vision of not-self with the break-through to awakening. 

A discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya presents these three 
Progressive perceptions together with “perception of eradica- 
tion”, pahãnasannã, and “perception of dispassion”, vỉrãga- 
sannã - all five perceptions having the purpose of leading to 
liberation (AN III 85). This presentation thus combines the 
scope of insight - impermanence, unsatisíactoriness and not- 
self - with the purpose of insight, namely eradication and dis- 
passion. Such dispassion, then, is the proximate cause for lib- 
eration in a dependent sequence that leads from ignorance to 
the destruction of the inHuxes (SN II 30). 

True insight is diametrically opposed to the four perversions 
(of perception, of the mind and of views), vipallãsa, which 
‘mis’-take what is impermanent, unsatisíactory, not-self and 
unattractive for being the opposite (AN II 52). Undermining 
the force of these perversions through insight is what gradually 
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eradicates the deíĩlements in the mind and thereby leads to in- 
creasing degrees of dispassion. 

Instead of succumbing to the perverting force of these four 
perversions, insight reveals an ever more correct Vision of the 
world that is in accordance with reality. Such a Vision is a nec- 
essary requirement for progress to liberation, in fact all “those 
who have been quenched in this world, had insight in accord- 
ance with reality” (DN III 196). 

Another quality of particular relevance for the development 
of insight is the investigation-of-phenomena awakening factor. 
The Ẫnãpãnasatỉ-sutta explains that this awakening íactor 
stands representative for the activities of inspecting, scrutiniz- 
ing and examining with wisdom (MN III 85). A crucial support 
for the awakening íactor of investigation-of-phenomena, liter- 
ally its “nutriment”, ãhãra, is wise attention. Such wise atten- 
tion should be directed towards what is wholesome and un- 
wholesome, in the sense of what is blameable, inferior and 
dark in contrast to what is blameless, superior and bright. 

This points to another aspect of the development of insight, a 
development that stands within an ethical context and inevita- 
bly has ethical repercussions. Genuine insight, from an early 
Buddhist perspective, needs to be based on a sound moral 
foundation. 

In turn, growth of insight will further strengthen this moral 
foundation, making certain unwholesome deeds a sheer impos- 
sibility for one endowed with higher insight. Such gradual en- 
nobling through insight reaches its culmination point with the 
arahant. By dint of profound insight and inner purity an ara- 
hant is simply incapable of undertaking such deeds as deliber- 
ately depriving another living being of life, appropriating what 
belongs to others by way of theft, or consciously speaking 
íalsehood (MN I 523). The proíound insight and concomitant 
inner purification reached with full liberation makes it also im- 
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possible for an arahant to engage in sexual activity or else to 
hoard up things for the sake of sensual enjoyment 

That is, genuine growth of insight can be measured in terms 
of the degree to which true inner detachment maniíests in ethi- 
cal purity and alooíness from sensuality. 

The potential of developing insight can be seen in a dis- 
course in the Anguttara-nikãya, which reports instructions giv- 
en to a monk who is under the iníluence of sloth-and-torpor as 
well as doubt and who no longer delights in living a life of cel- 
ibacy (AN III 70). According to these instructions, he should 
combine insight into what is wholesome with sense-restraint, 
with contentment in regard to food and with wakefulness, and 
he should develop, day and night, the mental qualities related 
to awakening, bodhipakkhỉkã dhammã. 

These instructions set up a clear behavioural context for in- 
sight, and at the same time highlight its final purpose. The dis- 
course reports that, as a result of this teaching, the monk in 
question overcame his problems and developed insight all the 
way up to full liberation. 

The need to base the growth of insight on a íoundation in ap- 
propriate conduct is also highlighted in another discourse in 
the same collection. According to this discourse, neither the 
monks nor the Buddha had ever seen or heard that anyone 
reached final liberation without having developed insight in 
regard to what is wholesome in conjunction with sense- 
restraint, contentment with food, wakefulness, and develop- 
ment of the mental qualities related to awakening (AN III 301) 

The potential beneíĩts of the path of insight are available to 
all those who engage in its practice and gender is deíĩnitely of 
no relevance in this context, as the nun Somã pointed out to 
Mãra, the Evil One. In reply to his insinuation that women are 
by nature incapable of higher attainments, Somã clariíied that 
womanhood is of no relevance once the mind is well concen- 
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trated and the teaching is properly seen with insight (SN I 129; 
see also Thĩ 61). Though the path of insight is open for men 
and women alike, yet, of both there are only few that indeed 
see with insight, as for the most part the world remains blind 
(Dhp 174). 

The liberating potential of insight is reflected in the Itivut- 
taka, where a series of discourses take up various deíilements 
- such as greed, anger, delusion, conceit, etc. - in each case 
indicating that those who truly understand the respective de- 
ĩilement, by abandoning it with insight, go beyond being re- 
born in this world (It 1-3). The point made by this set of dis- 
courses is easily underestimated. It is only with insight into the 
nature of defilements, and more specifically insight into their 
arising in one’s own mind, that they can indeed be íully aban- 
doned. 

Not only can defilements be overcome, but according to the 
Ẫkankheyya-sutta even other types of aspirations can find ful- 
íllment - ranging from merit for one’s supporters vía being 
dear to one’s fellow practitioners all the way up to final libera- 
tion - if the development of insight is undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with mental tranquillity, and in turn based on dwelling in 
empty places without neglecting the practice of meditation 
(MN 133 and AN V 131). 

The growth of insight gradually removes sensual desire. 
Those who by mindíully meditating with calm and discerning 
mind properly see the teaching with insight are no longer inter- 
ested in sensuality (It 39). Once sensuality has been left be- 
hind, the growth of dispassion as a net result of deepening in- 
sight will also affect one’s attitude to the meditative experience 
itself. Thus even a sublime experience like the sphere of noth- 
ingness, possible only after having developed profound levels 
of concentration, will simply be seen from the perspective that 
any “enchantment is a íetter, directly knowing it like this, he 
thus sees it with insight” (Sn 1115). 
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The need to beware of attachment does, however, not imply 
that the development of insight has to be a dreary and distress- 
ful experience. Rather, genuine insight will sooner or later be 
accompanied by joy and delight. As a verse in the Dhammapa- 
da proclaims: 

“Secluded in an empty place, 
a monk with calm mind 

experiences delight beyond [that of ordinary] humans 
on rightly seeing the teaching with insight” (Dhp 373). 

Needless to say, the same applies certainly also to nuns as 
well as male and íemale lay practitioners. In fact, the term 
“monk” in its usage in the early discourse often íunctions as an 
appellative that covers all disciples, instead of singling out 
male monastics alone. 

Though the development of insight will at times involve the 
experience of sadness and even fear, in the long run the joy of 
letting go and the delight of inner purity and íreedom are 
bound to maniíest. For one who experiences such letting go 
and inner purity, according to the Theragãthã, 

“There is no comparable delight, 

[even from] five-fold music, 

as when with a concentrated mind 

one rightly sees the teaching with insight” (Th 398). 

An extended simile in the Anguttara-nikãya describes the 
situation of a man who has plunged into water and might either 
drown or else emerge again (AN IV 11). In the context of this 
imagery, the one who emerges and is able to íìrmly remain 
above water and see with insight, vipassati, represents the 
stream-enterer. In fact, with this level of awakening true in- 
sight has ‘emerged’ to such a degree as to become íìrmly es- 
tablished. 
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Further deepening of insight then issues in full awakening, 
hence to be one who “sees with insight and knows” is one of 
the epithets of a Buddha (Sn 349 and Th 1269). 

The same quality of being endowed with insight is also re- 
ílected in the name of the íormer Buddha Vipassĩ. According 
to the Mahãpadãna-sutta, the recently born Vipassĩ was given 
this name because he had the habit of looking without blinking 
his eyes (DN II 20). As a young boy in the hall of justice, he 
showed his ability to investigate thoroughly, thereby proving 
that he truly deserved his name (DN II 21). In this way, the 
Mahãpadãna-sutta indicates that unwavering attention to a 
matter at hand and thorough investigation are Central qualities 
associated with the term vipassanã. 

Another quality associated with the same term is the ability 
to remain in the present moment. The theme of keeping to the 
present moment is taken up in a set of verses on how to best 
spend an “auspicious night”, bhaddekaratta. According to the- 
se verses, one should not go after the past, nor yeam for the 
íuture. Instead, spending one’s time in a truly auspicious man- 
ner takes place when one sees with insight phenomena as and 
when they maniíest in the present moment (MN III 193). Such 
seeing with insight here and now is also a key requirement of 
mindtiilness practice, described in the Satipatthãna-sutta. 

18.2 Insight and Mindfulness 

A verse in the Aúguttara-nikãya and in the Theragãthã con- 
trasts one who does not see what is “outside” or does not know 
what is “inside” to one who knows what is “inside” and sees 
with insight what is “outside” (AN II 71 and Th 472). These 
reíerences to outside and inside bring to mind the instructions 
given in the Satỉpatthãna-sutta, which similarly enjoin that 
mindful contemplation should cover what is “inside” and what 
is “outside” (MN I 56) . The Satipatthãna-sutta instructions 
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refer to the implementation of mindíulness with the verb pa- 
jãnãti, he or she “knows”, an expression also found in the 
verse above. This terminological similarity reílects a close re- 
lationship between insight and mindíulness practice. Not only 
such terminological similarities, but also the various modes of 
putting into practice the establishments of mindfulness 
(satipatthãna) point to the important support that the develop- 
ment of mindíulness can offer to the growth of insight. 

Besides mindíulness, however, the discourses offer a variety 
of perspectives on the development of insight. Notably, several 
of the above surveyed passages speak of seeing with insight 
‘the teaching’. Thus a Central aspect of vỉpassanã in the early 
canonical sources is the insightíul Vision triggered through a 
particular teaching given by the Buddha. 

In fact, in the thought-world of the early discourses the term 
vỉpassanã stands predominantly for insight as a quality to be 
developed. This thus differs from the modem day usage, where 
vipassanã often stands representative for a particular form of 
meditation, usually a speciíĩc technique whose practice marks 
off one insight meditation tradition from another. 

The somewhat non-technical approach for the development 
of the quality of insight depicted in the discourses often in- 
volves the use of maxims, sayings or brief instructions. This 
can be seen on recurrent occasions where a monastic disciple 
approaches the Buddha and requests instructions for solitary 
intensive practice. The teachings given in reply could be, for 
example: “by clinging one is bound by Mãra” (SN III 73). Or 
else a description of the arising of delight in relation to any 
sense door is followed by the conclusion that “from the arising 
of [such] delight [comes] the arising of dukkha ” (SN IV 37). 
Often enough such instructions, on being put into practice, lead 
to the attainment of full liberation. 
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This goes to show that the teachings given by the Buddha 
play a crucial role in the development of insight. Yet, this cer- 
tainly does not mean that insight is a matter of intellectual re- 
ílection. Quite to the contrary, in fact, “there is no wisdom 
without meditating” (Dhp 372). But the teachings play an all- 
important role as a catalyst for the development of insight 
through meditation. 

Awareness of this catalyst íunction makes it clear why the 
practice of any modern day ‘ vipassanã ’ technique is best 
paired with knowledge of and timely reílection on the 
Dhamma, in order for its awakening potential to be able to un- 
fold. To use a modern simile, the dough of meditation practice, 
kneaded with energy and then placed into the warmth of con- 
centration, needs the yeast of the teachings in order to grow 
into the bread of insight. 

Since want of space makes an exhaustive survey of canonical 
passages related to the development of insight impossible, in 
what follows I will provide practical examples for the devel- 
opment of insight by surveying the mindfulness practices de- 
scribed in the Satipatịhãna-sutta, without thereby intending to 
confine insight to mindíulness practice. 

According to a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, contem- 
plating arising and passing away is of such importance for the 
development of mindfulness that it marks the difference be- 
tween mere satipatthãna and its “development”, satipatthãna- 
bhãvanã (SN V 183). The same mode of contemplation is also 
highlighted in a passage that is repeated in the Satipatthãna- 
sutta after each of the individual exercises. This passage indi- 
cates that mindful contemplation, besides needing to be under- 
taken in a comprehensive manner by covering what is “inside” 
as well as what is “outside”, requires observing the arising and 
the passing away of the contemplated phenomena (MN I 56). 
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Such directing of mindfulness to arising and passing away 
ties in well with the importance of penetrative awareness of 
impermanence for the development of insight and wisdom, 
mentioned above. The detachment and equanimity that result 
from such contemplation are also retlected in this passage in 
the Satipatịhãna-sutta, according to which during contempla- 
tion undertaken properly one dwells independently, without 
clinging to anything. 

Besides these key recommendations, the individual exercises 
listed in the Satipaịịhãna-sutta offer different approaches for 
the gaining of liberating insight. The four areas for the growth 
of insight through the deployment of mindfulness cover the 
body, íeelings, mental States and phenomena. In regard to the 
body, the exercises recommended are: 

- mindíulness of breathing, 

- awareness of bodily postures, 

- clear comprehension during bodily activities, 

- reviewing the anatomical constitution of the body, 

- contemplating the body as constituted of the four elements, 

- recollecting the stages of decay of a corpse. 

The íìrst of these exercises, mindfulness of breathing, brings 
home the impermanent and dependent nature of every moment 
of bodily existence, as one’s very survival depends entirely on 
the next breath. In fact, two discourses in the Anguttara-nỉkãya 
recommend practising recollection of death by directing aware- 
ness to the uncertainty of being able to live even until the next 
breath (AN III 306 and AN IV 319). 

The next two exercises direct mindíulness to bodily postures 
and activities. A discourse in the Samyutta-nỉkãya describes 
how a worldling’s mistaken notion of a self is intrinsically re- 
lated to his or her períormance of the four bodily postures (SN 
III 151). This suggests insight into not-self to be a potential 
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insight that can be gained through mindfulness of one’s bodily 
postures. 

Contemplation of the anatomical constitution of the body can 
lead to insight into the vanity of the idea of bodily beauty, of- 
íering a strong antidote to sensual desire. According to another 
discourse this contemplation constitutes the method for arous- 
ing the “perception of unattractiveness”, asubhasannã (AN V 
109), whose purpose other discourses indicate to be the over- 
coming of sensual desire (AN III 323; cf. also AN IV 47 and It 
80). Another beneíĩt of contemplating the unattractive nature 
of the body is its potential to counter conceit, a potential re- 
vealed in a passage where this exercise is recommended to 
monks who are being excessively honoured and venerated 
(MN I 336). 

Contemplation of the body from the perspective of the four 
elements again points to insight into not-self, an insight alluded 
to in the Satỉpatthãna-sutta itself with the simile of a butcher 
who cuts up a cow into pieces for sale (MN I 58). What for- 
merly was ‘a cow’ has now lost its apparent compactness and 
is reduced to mere ‘pieces of beef. Similarly, what íormerly 
was ‘my body’ can with growing insight be seen as simply a 
conglomeration of the four elements. Another discourse high- 
lights as a distinct quality of arahants that they know the ele- 
ments to be entirely devoid of a self. By dint of such insight, 
they have gone beyond any clinging in relation to these ele- 
ments (MN III 31). 

A complementary aspect of the same contemplation would 
be insight into impermanence. This is reílected in the 
Mahãhatthipadopama-sutta. The discourse reasons that, given 
that due to cosmic cycles of destruction even the earth itself 
will eventually disappear, what to say of the impermanent na- 
ture of this body, made up of the same elements as the earth 
(MNI185)? 
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The íĩnal exercise described under contemplation of the body 
reviews stages of decay of a corpse in a charnel ground, where 
the task of mindíulness is to keep in mind that one’s own body 
is bound to undergo a similar fate. An insight to be gained 
from such contemplation is detachment in regard to the idea of 
bodily beauty. This potential is reílected in a passage that em- 
ploys the stages of decay as a way of bringing out the inherent 
disadvantage of a physical body, however beautiíul it may 
have been earlier (MN I 88). 

Verses in the Therơgãthã document the actual undertaking of 
contemplation of a corpse and its potential of leading to liber- 
ating insight (Th 315-319, see also Th 393-398). A discourse 
in the Anguttara-nikãya mentions the removal of conceit as yet 
another benefit to be expected from this exercise (AN III 324). 

Another self-evident effect of contemplating a corpse in de- 
cay would be awareness of mortality. Death is fearful to the 
extent to which we identiíy with our body. Thus one who has 
insight into the impermanent nature of the body will gradually 
become able to dwell free from fear (Th 1093). 

The next chief subject of satỉpatthãna meditation are feel- 
ings, whose cracial position as the condition for craving in the 
context of dependent arising makes their mindíul contempla- 
tion a Central ground for the arousing of insight. The task of 
insight here is to realize the degree to which the affective tone 
of íeelings - be it pleasant, painíul or neutral - conditions 
one’s attitude and reactions to what is experienced. 

The instractions íurther distinguish the three basic types of 
teeling into worldly and unworldly types, sãmisa and 
nirãmisa, thereby drawing attention to the possible activation 
of the underlying tendencies to passion, aversion and igno- 
rance through worldly types of feelings that are pleasant, pain- 
ful or neutral (SN IV 205). 
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Another prominent insight perspective engendered through 
contemplation of íeelings is impermanence. One who has 
reached full liberation will experience any type of feeling as 
something impermanent that is felt with complete detachment 
(MN III 244). The constantly changing nature of íeelings also 
reveals the characteristic of not-self, making it impossible to 
either posit íeeling as a self or else assume that it is the self 
that feels (DN II 67). 

Insight into impermanence and not-self continue to be Central 
themes in the next establishment of mindíulness, concerned 
with States of mind. The mental States listed for mindful con- 
templation are presented in pairs of opposites, thereby incul- 
cating in the practitioner the ability to clearly distinguish be- 
tween what should be avoided and what should be developed. 

A Central purpose of contemplation of States of mind is to 
arouse awareness of their conditioning role on verbal and bodi- 
ly activities, whose wholesome or unwholesome nature de- 
pends on the quality of the mind that has been their íorerunner. 

An analytical perspective on mental States becomes evident 
in the Anupãda-sutta’s description of Sãriputta’s practice of 
insight in regard to things as they occur (MN III 25). His de- 
velopment of insight took place through an analysis of the 
mental States experienced during an absorption or immaterial 
attainment into their mental constituents, followed by contem- 
plating their arising and passing away while at the same time 
maintaining detachment. 

The same analytical perspective is turned on deeper experi- 
ences of concentration in the Atthakanãgara-sutta, which indi- 
cates that seeing an absorption or immaterial attainment as 
merely a conditioned product of the mind will yield such pene- 
trative insight that either non-return or full awakening can be 
expected (MN I 350). 
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Contemplation of phenomena ( dhammas ) covers the follow- 
ing topics: 

- the five hindrances, 

- the five aggregates [affected by] clinging, 

- the six sense-spheres, 

- the seven awakening tầctors, 

- the four noble truths. 

Two related forms of practice from this area of mindíulness 
meditation practice are the íìrst and the íourth contemplation, 
which are concerned with the five hindrances and the seven 
íactors of awakening. The insight to be developed here is 
closely related to meditation practice itself, as one should be 
able to clearly recognize these States, as well as the conditions 
responsible for their Corning into being and for their removal 
(in the case of the hindrances) or for their íurther development 
(in the case of the awakening íactors). The point behind this 
instruction is to íoster quick recognition and the taking of ap- 
propriate measures during actual practice. 

Another two related contemplations analyse personal experi- 
ence from the perspective of the five aggregates and the six 
sense-spheres. Insight into the impermanent nature of the five 
aggregates [affected by] clinging íeatures in other discourses 
as a particularly prominent cause for the break-through to lib- 
eration (DN II 35; DN III 223; SN II 29; SN II 253; AN II 45 
and AN IV 153). The reasons for this potential are not hard to 
find, as insight into the impermanent nature of what is clung to 
as ‘I’ and ‘mine’ erodes the very íoundation of clinging. 

In the case of the sense-spheres, mindfulness should explore 
the íettering force of experiences that arise based on the senses 
and their objects. Mindíulness developed in this way reveals 
the degree to which the binding inHuence of the six sense- 
spheres is the Central condition for involvement in and reaction 
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to the world. In fact the ‘world’ of experience arises just due to 
these six and is aữlicted because of clinging to them (Sn 169). 

In the case of the sense-spheres, too, impermanence is anoth- 
er insight to be developed, as knowing and seeing the imper- 
manent nature of the sense-spheres will lead to the attainment 
of stream-entry (SN III 225), if not higher. 

The culmination of the exercises listed in the Satipatthãna- 
sutta, and at the same time the culmination of the growth of 
insight, are the four noble truths. The supreme importance of 
insight into the four noble truths, which equals full insight into 
the dependent arising of dukkha and its cessation, is reílected 
in the circumstance that such insight íeatures regularly in de- 
scriptions of the attainment of stream-entry during a gradual 
discourse given by the Buddha (e.g. MN I 380), as well as in 
records of the break-through to full awakening (e.g. MN I 23). 

The Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta delineates the actual 
tasks required for true insight into the four noble truths, indi- 
cating that the ílrst truth needs to be íully understood, the se- 
cond to be abandoned, the third to be realized and the íourth to 
be developed (SN V 422; see also SN V 436). 

Other discourses that take up the same four activities indicate 
that what needs to be íully understood are the five aggregates 
[affected by] clinging, what needs to be abandoned are igno- 
rance and craving for existence, what needs to be realized are 
knowledge and liberation, and what needs to be developed are 
tranquillity and insight (MN III 289; SN V 52; AN II 247). 
This is indeed the gist of the practice. 

18.3 The Insight Knowledges 

A systematic survey of the key experience to be encountered 
during the progress of insight meditation is not provided in the 
early discourses, but is only found in later literature. Since the 
indications given in this later scheme of insight knowledges 
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are of considerable practical importance, in what follows I will 
depart from my general approach of focussing only on the ear- 
ly discourses and survey this scheme, followed by relating it to 
relevant passages in the discourses. 

A treatment of the development of insight, given in the Abhỉ- 
dhammattha-sangaha (Bodhi 1993: 346), lists ten such insight 
knowledges. Other listings count more knowledges, as they 
also cover stages that precede these ten insight knowledges: 
“knowledge of delimitating name-and-form” and “knowledge 
of discerning conditions” ( nãmarũpaparỉcchedanãna and pac- 
cayapariggahanãna). 

Moreover, once the experience of the ten insight knowledges 
leads to stream-entry, “change-of-lineage” from worldling to a 
noble person takes place and the “path” as well as the “fruit” of 
stream-entry are experienced, followed by “reviewing”. Hence 
another four knowledges can be designated ( gotrabhũĩíãna, 
magganãna, phalanãna and paccavekkhananãna), resulting in 
an overall account of sixteen knowledges. 

The two preliminary knowledges, “knowledge of delimitat- 
ing name-and-form” and “knowledge of discerning condi- 
tions”, can be understood to clear the ground for the develop- 
ment of insight (see Vism 587-605). Their purpose is to reveal 
the insubstantiality of all aspects of personal existence by ana- 
lysing body and mind into their component parts, and by re- 
vealing the conditioned interrelation of these component parts. 
Based on having discerned mind and matter as distinct but in- 
terrelated phenomena, the series of ten insight knowledges sets 
in. These ten knowledges comprise: 

- comprehension ( sammasananãna ), 

- rise and fall ( udayabbayanãna ), 

- dissolution (bhanganãna), 

- fearfulness ( bhayanãna ), 

- disadvantageousness (ãdĩnavanãna), 
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- disenchantment ( nỉbbỉdãnãna ), 

- desire for deliverance ( muncỉtukamyatãnãna ), 

- reílection ( patisaúkhãnãna ), 

- equanimity towards formations ( sankhãrupekkhãnãna ), 

- coníbrmity ( anulomanãna ). 

Knowledge of comprehension reíers to contemplating the 
three characteristics. This then leads on to contemplating in 
particular the characteristic of impermanence in terms of rise 
and fall. At this junction of progress, experiences can arise that 
are “imperíections of insight” (see in detail Patis II 101 and 
Vism 633). Such imperíections ( upakkilesa ) of insight could 
involve the experience of, for example, deep tranquillity, or 
penetrative insight, or firm equanimity. Though being signs of 
progress, these experiences could be attached to and mistaken- 
ly grasped as attainments in themselves. Detached progress 
instead leads to a maturing of the penetrative experience of the 
continuous arising and passing away of all aspects of body and 
mind. This eventually culminates in an experience of total dis- 
solution, wherein the disappearance aspect of all phenomena 
becomes particularly prominent. 

At this stage, when the entire meditative experience is marked 
with constant dissolution and disintegration, fear arises. Such 
fear maniíests because the very foundation of what is taken to 
be ‘I’ and ‘mine’, whether this be explicitly as a rationalized 
self-notion or only implicitly as a sub-conscious íeeling of 
identity that lurks at the background of all experience, is expe- 
rienced as unstable, as breaking down and disintegrating at 
every moment. 

If mental balance can be maintained, the inherent disad- 
vantage of all phenomena becomes evident, the whole world of 
experience loses all its attraction and an all pervasive sense of 
disenchantment sets in. Such disenchantment then expresses 
itself in desire for deliverance. 
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At this stage of practice, insight into the three characteristics 
of reality becomes markedly clear with knowledge of reílec- 
tion, which is similar in type to the earlier knowledge of com- 
prehension, but differing from the latter in intensity and clarity. 
Knowledge of reílection gains its momentum from having 
passed through the previous insight experiences, in particular 
through the experiences of dissolution, fear and disenchant- 
ment. 

Eventually a proíbund sense of equanimity sets in, with 
which the not-self nature of reality becomes evident with out- 
standing clarity. Meditation practice continues effortlessly at 
this point, the mind is concentrated and well balanced. Full 
maturity of the development of insight comes with knowledge 
of coníormity, which heralds the break-through to the supra- 
mundane experience. 

At this point the series of ten insight knowledges has reached 
its completion point. The mind momentarily withdraws from 
externals, with which the practitioner leaves the stage of being 
a worldling. Immediately thereon follow the experience of the 
path and ữuition moment, being equivalent to liberating in- 
sight into the four noble truths through realization of the third 
truth, realization of Nibbãna. On emerging from the experience 
of the supramundane, the mind naturally looks back on the ex- 
traordinary experience that has just happened and reviews what 
has taken place. 

The basic dynamics that stand behind these ten knowledges 
could be reduced to the three characteristics, in that direct con- 
írontation with the characteristic of impermanence ( uảayab- 
bayanãna and bhaúganãna) leads to insight into dukkha, 
which proceeds from the onset of fear via seeing disadvantage 
and developing disenchantment to arousing the desire for de- 
liverance ( bhayanãna, ãdĩnavãnãna, nỉbbỉdãnãna and munci- 
tukamyatãnãnà). 
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With the maturity of the affective transformation brought 
about through this deepening appreciation of dukkha, the char- 
acteristic of not-self becomes increasingly evident (patisankhã- 
nãna, saủkhãrupekkhãnãna and anulomaĩiãna ). This insight 
will become a matter of full and direct experience with the 
breakthrough to stream-entry, wherein any sense of selíhood 
completely disappears. 

Considered from this perspective, the series of ten insight 
knowledges can be understood to express in a more detailed 
manner the basic dynamics of insight already mentioned 
above, which proceeds from perception of impermanence, via 
perception of dukkha in what is impermanent, to perception of 
not-self in what is dukkha. 

Several of the individual stages of the insight knowledges 
can also be seen to take their inspiration from the early dis- 
courses. Thus a passage in the Samyutta-nikãya speaks of de- 
veloping “internal comprehension” through “comprehending” 
(SN II 107), a comprehension that stands for reílecting on the 
dependent arising of dukkha through craving. This would in- 
volve a similar insight as that envisaged by the initial insight 
knowledge of comprehension. 

A verse in the Dhammapada then enjoins the meditator to 
“comprehend” the “rise and fall” of the aggregates in order to 
come to know the deathless (Dhp 374), thereby providing a 
lead over from the íìrst to the second insight knowledge. 

The reíerence in the third insight knowledge to dissolution, 
bhanga, can be understood to be but a diíĩerent term for khaya 
or vaya, “destruction” and “decay”, which in the discourses 
írequently highlight the disappearing aspect of phenomena. 
Both terms occur in an explanation of why all felt experience 
is unsatisíactory (SN IV 216), thus providing a lead over to the 
theme of dukkha which is so prominent in the insight knowl- 
edges that follow after knowledge of dissolution. 
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The theme of fear occurs in a discourse in the Samyutta- 
nikãya, which describes how long-lived devas become terrifíed 
when they realize that their existence is impermanent and un- 
stable (SN III 85 and AN II 33). A simile in another discourse 
in the Samyutta-nikãya compares the four elements to poison- 
ous snakes, the five aggregates to murderers, and the objects of 
the senses to a gang of robbers. These images bring out the 
frightful nature of these aspects of experience, once their po- 
tential to lead to attachment is seen with the clarity of insight 
(SNIV174). 

The qualification “disadvantageous” ữequently occurs in the 
discourses as part of a treatment of phenomena from the three 
perspectives of their advantage, assãda, their disadvantage, 
ãdĩnava, and the escape from them, nissarana (e.g. MN I 85- 
90). Insight into the inherent disadvantage of the five aggre- 
gates then leads to developing disenchantment, nibbidã, to- 
wards them (SN III 62). 

The relation between seeing the inherent disadvantage of 
phenomena and having the desire for liberation comes to the 
fore in the Buddha’s autobiographical account of his own striv- 
ing for awakening. According to this account, on seeing the 
disadvantage in what is subject to decay he set out in search for 
Nibbãna (MN I 167). Hence these passages would correspond 
to the pattern of the insight knowledges that leads from aware- 
ness of disadvantageousness to disenchantment and desire for 
deliverance. 

The Sabbãsava-sutta relates the idea of reílection to develop- 
ing the seven íactors of awakening in such a way that they are 
based on seclusion, dispassion, and cessation, culminating in 
letting go (MN I 11). In the discourses, this mode of develop- 
ment of the íactors of awakening usually designates a stage of 
practice that issues in realừation and would thus be reílecting a 
similar level of development as knowledge of reílection. 
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Though the term sankhãrupekkhã itself does not appear in 
the discourses, the same idea could be seen in the depiction of 
the progress towards the seventh awakening íactor given in the 
Ẫnãpãnasati-sutta. According to this discourse, by looking on 
with equanimity at the concentrated mind the awakening íactor 
of equanimity arises (MN III 86). 

The Vỉsuddhimagga illustrates sankhãrupekkhãnãna with the 
help of a simile found in the Devadaha-sutta (Vism 656). This 
simile describes a man who íormerly suffered on seeing the 
woman he loves conversing and laughing with another man. 
Once he has overcome his affection for the woman, however, 
he is no longer affected by her behaviour. In the Devadaha- 
sutta, this simile indeed illustrates the development of equa- 
nimity (MN II 223). 

The idea of coníormity makes its appearance in a context re- 
lated to the attainment of realừation as “coníormity of pa- 
tience”. In this context, coníormity stands for the result of hav- 
ing developed insight into the three characteristics, leading to 
the attainment of the four stages of awakening (AN III 441). 

Hence even though the systematisation of the progress of in- 
sight in terms of ten insight knowledges is clearly a later de- 
velopment, its basic dynamics as well as individual compo- 
nents of this scheme have their source in the early discourses. 

The circumstance that the early discourses do not provide 
such a precise scheme is perhaps not without significance, as 
there is a danger of such descriptions becoming prescriptions, 
in the sense of the theoretical model creating expectations in a 
meditator and thereby interfering with the natural unfolding of 
meditative insight. 

Genuine experience of the insight knowledges is bound to 
evolve in an individual manner and will never precisely match 
the theoretical model. Hence the important indications on the 
basic pattern underlying the progress of insight provided in the 
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scheme of the insight knowledge are best made use of in a 
manner that itself reílects growing insight: without clinging to 
anything. 


“One who meditates continuously, 
endowed with subtle view and insight, 
delighting in the destruction of clinging, 
him they call ‘a true person”’ 

(SN II 232; It 74 and Th 1012). 
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19. Tranquillity & Insight / 

Samatha & Vipassanã 

Tranquillity ( samatha ) and insight ( vipassanã ) are two com- 
plementary aspects of early Buddhist meditation practice. As 
already mentioned at the outset of the previous chapter, vipas- 
sanã stands for a form of Vision that “sees”, passati, in an “in- 
tensified” and also “analytical” manner, and thus represents the 
development of “insight”. 

In an occurrence outside of a meditative context, the term 
samatha stands for the “settling” of legal questions, adhi- 
karana samatha (Vin IV 207). In the context of meditation, to 
develop samatha similarly requires ‘settling’ the mind, in the 
sense of making it ‘steady’, ‘quiet’, ‘uniíĩed’ and ‘concentrat- 
ed’ (AN II 94). In what follows, I examine the cooperation 
between tranquillity and insight (19.1) followed by turning to 
the sequence of practicing tranquillity and insight (19.2). 

19.1 Cooperation between Tranquillity and Insight 

While the practice of insight has the purpose of leading to the 
destruction of ignorance, the practice of tranquillity is specifi- 
cally aimed at the destruction of passion (AN 161). This, how- 
ever, would not imply that these two aspects of meditation rep- 
resent two different paths leading to two different goals. An- 
other passage explains that for the sake of eradicating passion 
and a whole host of mental defilements both tranquillity and 
insight are required (AN I 100). Thus the above distinction on- 
ly intends to draw attention to the specific task or quality of 
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these two interdependent aspects of early Buddhist meditation 
practice. 

The basic difference between tranquillity and insight can be 
illustrated with the help of mindíulness of breathing, since this 
meditation practice can be developed in both modes. The dif- 
íerence here depends on what angle is taken when observing 
the breath, since emphasis on various phenomena related to the 
process of breathing stays in the realm of variegated sensory 
experience and thus is more geared towards the development 
of insight, while emphasis on just mentally knowing the pres- 
ence of the breath leads to a unitary type of experience and is 
thus capable of producing deeper levels of tranquillity. 

The development of tranquillity leads to a high degree of 
mastery over the mind and thereby forms a basis for the devel- 
opment of insight. Insight that is developed by a calm and 
steady mind will be able to penetrate into the deeper regions of 
the mind and thereby bring about true inner change. 

In addition to its supportive hmction in relation to insight, 
the development of tranquillity also has beneíĩts on its own. 
The experience of deeper stages of tranquillity is one of intense 
pleasure and happiness, brought about by purely mental means, 
which thereby automatically eclipses any pleasure arising in 
dependence on material objects. In this way, the development 
of tranquillity can become a powerful antidote for sensual de- 
sires, by divesting them of their íormer attraction (e.g. MN I 
91; MN I 504; AN III 207 and AN IV 411). 

The path leading to the unconditioned requires both tranquil- 
lity and insight (SN IV 359). Both are to be developed by 
higher knowledge as integral parts of the noble eightíold path 
(MN III 289; SN V 52 and AN II 247). In fact, in the discours- 
es the terms tranquillity and insight usually occur together. 
This is so much the case that the two are at times simply cou- 
pled with each other as essential aspects of the Buddha’s teach- 
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ing (DN III 213 and AN I 95), conveying the impression that 
they are just the two sides of one coin. 

The close relationship between tranquillity and insight is also 
evident in a survey of various aspects of the early Buddhist 
path of practice as the way to the unconditioned. This survey 
mentions tranquillity and insight as one category and alterna- 
tively lists such categories as the four right efforts, the seven 
íactors of awakening, or the noble eightfold path (SN IV 360). 
What emerges from such listings is that, from the perspective 
of the early discourses, tranquillity and insight are two quali- 
ties that necessarily operate in conjunction. 

The same principle íĩnds a fitting illustration in a simile, ac- 
cording to which tranquillity and insight are a “pair of messen- 
gers” whose task it to carry the message of Nibbãna along the 
road of the noble eightíold path (SN IV 195). Both tranquillity 
and insight are required for progress from right view to full 
liberation (MN I 294 and AN III 21); hence for further pro- 
gress both are recommended to a disciple in higher training 
(MN I 494). A whole range of defilements can be overcome by 
developing both (AN I 100); hence tranquillity and insight are 
of such importance that one should make a determined eíĩort in 
regard to both (MN III 297). 

The need to develop both tranquillity and insight is taken up 
in more detail in a discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya, which 
describes four types of practitioners, distinguished according to 
whether they have been able to gain: 

- internal tranquillity of the mind, 

- higher wisdom through insight into phenomena, 

- neither of the two, 

- both. 

According to this discourse, in case only one of the two or 
even none of them has been developed, one should search for 
counsel and instructions on how to develop the lacking quality. 
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In its description of the inquiry that someone who lacks one or 
both puts to an experienced practitioner for guidance, this dis- 
course indicates that “internal tranquillity of the mind” stands 
for being able to concentrate the mind. “Higher wisdom 
through insight into phenomena” requires knowing how for- 
mations ( sankhãras ) should be regarded, comprehended and 
seen with insight (AN II 94). 

Besides providing a definition of tranquillity and insight, this 
discourse again underlines that both need to be developed for 
progress towards the destruction of the iníluxes. The predica- 
ment of one who lacks both is comparable to someone whose 
head is on fire (AN V 99), that is, something needs to be done 
immediately. Lacking only higher wisdom through insight into 
phenomena is still as detrimental as the predicament of a four- 
footed animal that has one of its legs crippled (AN IV 360). 

A calm mind supports the development of insight and the 
presence of insight in turn íacilitates the development of deep- 
er levels of calmness (Dhp 372). Therefore tranquillity and in- 
sight are at their best when developed in skilíul co-operation. 
Viewed from this perspective, to speak of tranquillity and in- 
sight is less a matter of distinguishing between two separate 
Systems of meditation than of highlighting two Central qualities 
that are to be developed in conjunction with any type of medi- 
tation practice. 

19.2 Sequence of Practising Tranquillity and Insight 

Though there is a time for the practice of tranquillity and 
there is a time for developing insight, only by developing both 
at the proper time, together with hearing the teachings and dis- 
cussing them, will gradually lead to the destruction of the in- 
íluxes (AN II 140). Once both have been developed, progress 
becomes natural, comparable to raimvater that Tills the rivulets 
and rivers and gradually reaches the ocean. 
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According to the Yuganaddha-sutta (AN II 157), progress to 
awakening can take place in the following manner: 

- insight preceded by tranquillity, 

- tranquillity preceded by insight, 

- tranquillity and insight conjoined, 

- (overcoming) restlessness in regard to the teachings. 

Each of these four modes leads to the experience of the path. 
Further development and practice of this path then brings 
about the removal of the íetters and underlying tendencies. Ac- 
cording to the introduction to the discourse, all those, who de- 
clared their successful attainment of íĩnal liberation in the 
presence of Ãnanda, did so after having followed one or the 
other of these four approaches. 

The íìrst two of these four approaches are self-evident, in 
that either tranquillity or else insight is developed íĩrst, fol- 
lowed by the other. Notably, both modes are presented side by 
side without any indication that one of them is to be preíerred 
over the other. 

The notion of tranquillity and insight practiced in conjunc- 
tion recurs in the Mahãsaỉãyatana-sutta. This discourse de- 
scribes the development of insight in regard to sense experi- 
ence, which then leads to developing the eightíold noble path 
and other qualities conducive to awakening. Practising in this 
way, according to the Mahãsaịãyatana-sutta tranquillity and 
insight proceed in conjunction (MN III 289). 

Examples for the íourth mode of arriving at stream-entry, de- 
scribed in the Yuganaddha-sutta, could be those occasions 
when someone attains stream-entry during a discourse given 
by the Buddha. In several such instances, as for example in the 
case of the stream-entry of the leper and beggar Suppabuddha 
(Ud 49) or even of hired killers that had the mission to murder 
the Buddha (Vin II 192), it can saíely be assumed that the per- 
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sons in question had not previously engaged in the systematic 
meditative development of tranquillity or insight. 

The Standard descriptions of stream-entry during a gradual 
discourse given by the Buddha regularly indicate that the mind 
of the listener is free from the hindrances (e.g. MN I 380). 
Such instances may well fit the íourth case envisaged in the 
Yuganaddha-sutta, in the sense that the Buddha’s skill at expo- 
sition was such that he could bring about what othenvise can 
only be achieved through the systematic development of tran- 
quillity and insight: a balanced State of mind that is able to 
break through to stream-entry due to having overcome the hin- 
drances (and in particular any restlessness related to the 
Dhamma) while hearing a penetrative exposition given by the 
Buddha. 

Whatever may be the final word on the implications of the 
final two approaches described in the Yuganaddha-sutta, there 
can be no doubt that the point made in this discourse is that 
tranquillity and insight can be combined in various ways and 
there seems to be no need to assume that one must invariably 
precede the other. 

At the same time, however, it is quite evident that this dis- 
course does not envisage an approach to awakening that relies 
on only one of these two, practiced at the cost of excluding the 
other. Moreover, once stream-entry has been attained, both are 
needed for íurther progress (MN I 294). 

This provides an important perspective on the practice of 
tranquillity and its relation to the development of insight. The 
Yuganaddha-sutta indicates that tranquillity neither leads on its 
own to awakening, nor is it an absolute requisite that needs to 
be developed up to a certain degree beíbre undertaking the de- 
velopment of insight, nor can its development be completely 
neglected for the sake of insight. 
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That is, the development of tranquillity is a necessary com- 
panion to the development of insight, but the way in which this 
companion is related to the practice of insight is up to individ- 
ual choice. 

Monoculture, however, should deíinitely be avoided, in order 
to ensure that tranquillity and insight períorm their purpose of 
leading to liberation. 

'ễịẫ' “éS 
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20. Concentration / Samadhi 

Samãdhi represents a mental quality or a State of mind that is 
quite literally “put together” or “collected” (sam + ã + dhã). 
My examination of this important ability to collect the mind 
begins with an initial survey of various types of samãdhi, fol- 
lowed by covering the following themes: aspects of the gradual 
path of training in their relation to gaining concentration, the 
development and nature of absorption, supernormal abilities to 
be acquired through protĩciency in samãdhi, and the relation- 
ship between concentration and awakening. 

In the Pãli discourses, the term samãdhi occurs in a variety 
of contexts, covering not only the realm of tranquillity proper, 
but also the development of insight. Thus samãdhi can refer to 
the practice of walking meditation (AN III 30), or to contem- 
plating the arising and passing away of the five aggregates 
(AN II 45). A passage from the Anguttara-nikãya treats even 
the four establishments of mindíulness as a form of samãdhi 
(AN IV 300). 

The breadth of meaning of the term samãdhi becomes also 
evident in the fact that the discourses distinguish between vari- 
ous types of concentration. Thus the Sangĩti-sutta (DN III 222) 
differentiates between samãdhi that leads to a pleasant abiding 
by attaining absorption; samãdhi that leads to knowledge and 
Vision by developing the perception of light or clarity ( ãlo- 
kasannã ); samãdhi that leads to mindfulness and clear com- 
prehension by contemplating the arising and passing away of 
íeelings, perceptions, and thoughts; and samãdhỉ that leads to 
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the destruction of the iníluxes by contemplating the arising and 
passing away of the five aggregates. 

The same Saúgĩti-sutta (DN III 219) presents another set of 
three samãdhis by distinguishing between concentration that is 
empty, signless, or undirected. Out of these three types of 
samãdhi, the signless concentration occurs írequently in the 
discourses on its own. To develop such signless concentration 
is to direct attention away from any possible ‘sign’ (MN I 
298). In the present context, ‘sign’ stands for those aspects or 
marks of phenomena with the help of which one is able to rec- 
ognize an object. 

The Sangĩti-sutta (DN III 219) has still another threeíbld dis- 
tinction of samãdhi to offer, which lists concentration with ini- 
tial and sustained application of the mind, without initial but 
still with sustained application of the mind, and ílnally without 
both (see also DN III 274; MN III 162; SN IV 360; SN IV 363 
and AN IV 300). The íìrst of these represents levels of concen- 
tration up to and including the íìrst absorption and the last the 
other three absorptions, while concentration without initial but 
still with sustained application of the mind occupies a position 
between the íìrst and the second absorption (see in more detail 
below). 

The Dasuttara-sutta presents another set of four types of con- 
centration by distinguishing between concentration that is con- 
ducive to decline, to stability, to distinction and to penetration 
(DN III 277). Another set of four samãdhis forms part of the 
Standard presentations of the four roads to supernormal power 
(iddhipãda) in the discourses (SN V 268). These four roads to 
supernormal power diíĩer due to the mode of concentration 
employed in each case. Such concentration can be based upon 
wholesome forms of desire, upon energy, upon inclining the 
mind, and upon investigation. 
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The notion of “power” underlying these four roads to super- 
normal power points to one of the maniíold benefits of deeper 
levels of samãdhi, namely the possibility to develop supernor- 
mal powers. Before, however, turning to such possible íruits of 
samãdhi, ílrst the tầctors required for its development need to 
be surveyed. These íactors can conveniently be covered by ex- 
amining Central aspects of the gradual path of training, whose 
dynamics are closely related to the development of samãdhi. 

In the present chapter, I will íìrst examine the development 
of concentration (20.1). Then I will turn to absorption concen- 
tration (20.2) and supernormal abilities (20.3). I will conclude 
with the role of concentration in relation to awakening (20.4). 

20.1 The Development of Concentration 

The íòundation for any mental culture is morality, and its 
relevance for samãdhi finds expression in a Standard qualiíĩca- 
tion of moral conduct as being “conducive to concentration” 
(e.g. MN I 322). The development of morality covers also the 
area of speech, where íriendly forms of communication are 
expressly related to concentration, since harsh speech is “not 
conducive to concentration” (MN I 286). Not only harsh 
speech, but also quarrelsome speech will obstruct the gain of 
concentration (AN IV 87). 

An important aspect of the gradual path of training is re- 
straint of the sense-doors, a practice especially aimed at over- 
coming sensory distraction. This constitutes an important con- 
dition for the development of concentration. Only once the 
compulsion of iníatuation with the senses has become weak- 
ened will the mind be able to settle within and gain concentra- 
tion. 

Another step in the gradual path of training is contentment, 
particularly signiíìcant in the present context since one who is 
not content with external circumstances will not be able to gain 
concentration (Dhp 249). Contentment is in fact a key íactor 
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for the development of mental tranquillity, with a potential for 
leading to a deepening of concentration that can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Consistent precedence given to the development of content- 
ment during all activities as well as when settling down for 
íòrmal meditation goes a long way in preparing the ground for 
what is, in a way, the direct result of contentment: a mind that 
is happily settled within and thereíore able to gain deep con- 
centration. 

A related íeature is moderation in regard to food, given that 
overeating will cause drowsiness and thereby obstruct concen- 
tration (SN V 64). During intensified practice in seclusion or 
under retreat conditions, food can easily become the last avail- 
able arena for sensual distraction. Yet, giving in to the type of 
sensual pleasure available through food is diametrically op- 
posed to the form of happiness that can be gained within, once 
concentration deepens. 

When these basics have been put into practice successfully, 
the gradual path of training moves into those areas of the noble 
eightíold path that belong to the category of the aggregate of 
concentration proper. This aggregate of concentration com- 
prises, besides right concentration itself, right effort and right 
mindíulness. 

The Cũịavedalla-sutta (MN I 301) clariíĩes that concentra- 
tion requires the development of the four right efforts, which 
are its “requisites”. The same holds for right mindfulness in 
form of the four establishments of mindíulness, which are the 
“signs” ( nỉmỉtta ) of concentration. The close relationship be- 
tween mindíulness and concentration can also be iníerred from 
a statement by Anuruddha (SN V 298), in which he attributes 
his outstanding concentrative abilities to his practice of the es- 
tablishments of mindfulness (, satỉpatthãna ). 
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In the context of the gradual path of training, right effort 
finds its expression in the practice of wakefulness. According 
to the Standard descriptions, wakefulness stands for puriíying 
the mind from obstructive States, indeed a necessary condition 
for being able to gain samãdhi. 

Concomitant with such overcoming of obstructive States is 
the cultivation of mindíulness, exemplified in the gradual path 
scheme through the development of clear comprehension in 
regard to any bodily activity. Out of the various bodily activi- 
ties to be conducted with mindfulness, the walking posture is 
particularly capable of leading to a stable form of concentra- 
tion (AN III 30) 

Once the mind is endowed with wakefulness and mindful- 
ness, the five hindrances can be overcome. The mental collect- 
edness and composure of concentration one may experience 
reílects the degree to which these hindrances have been over- 
come, as their presence tends to scatter and agitate the mind. 
When they are left behind, delight and joy arise, followed by 
tranquillity and happiness, four tầctors whose arising naturally 
leads to a deepening of concentration (cf. e.g. DN I 73). 

For the purpose of overcoming the five hindrances and de- 
veloping deeper levels of concentration, the discourses often 
recommend withdrawal into seclusion. The Standard descrip- 
tions of the type of environment conducive to the development 
of concentration recommend places such as the root of a tree or 
an empty place. 

The relationship between seclusion and concentration is re- 
ciprocal, since not only does seclusion íacilitate concentration, 
but one who is bereft of concentration will also not be able to 
beneíĩt from living in seclusion (AN V 202), or even íĩnd de- 
light in a secluded life-style. 

Physical seclusion thus has its complement in mental seclu- 
sion through removal of the hindrances. Here the Upakkilesa- 
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sutta (MN III 158) offers a helpíul survey of mental obstruc- 
tions that could prevent the deepening of concentration. The 
obstructions ( upakkilesa ) mentioned in this discourse are a set 
not encountered elsewhere in the discourses, being specifically 
related to the development of deeper concentration. The mental 
obstructions listed are doubt, inattention, sloth-and-torpor, 
consternation, elation, unease, excessive energy, deíĩcient en- 
ergy, longing, diversified perceptions and excessive meditation 
on forms. 

A closer examination of this list reveals that this set of men- 
tal obstructions incorporates various maniíestations of the last 
three hindrances. This indicates that, even before attempting to 
develop concentration, the íìrst two hindrances of sensual de- 
sire and ill-will have to be removed. Overcoming the remain- 
ing three hindrances is what then leads to a gradual deepening 
of concentration, until the íìrst absorption can be experienced. 

Another noteworthy aspect of the Upakkilesa-sutta is its ref- 
erence to the “sign”, nimitta. According to the Upakkilesa- 
sutta, Anuruddha and his companions told the Buddha that 
they saw meditative lights and forms, but these soon disap- 
peared. In reply, the Buddha explained that they should “pene- 
trate that sign” (MN III 157). The use of the expression “sign” 
in the present context is to some extent ambiguous, as it could 
have a plain causal sense, simply indicating that they should 
understand the cause for the disappearance of their meditative 
visions. 

Altematively, nimitta can also stand for a “sign” in the sense 
of the characteristics with the help of which perception recog- 
nizes an object. To understand nimitta in the sense of a medita- 
tive sign would also flt the present context, which treats medi- 
tative visions and the development of concentration. In fact, at 
a later point the Upakkilesa-sutta speaks of directing attention 
to the meditative experience of forms or to that of light in 
terms of the rũpanỉmỉtta and the obhãsanimitta (MN III 161). 
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This passage explicitly uses the term nimitta to reíer to the Vi¬ 
sion of light and forms that Anuruddha and his companions 
had been unable to stabilize, a usage where nimitta unequivo- 
cally stands for something that is perceived. 

From this it seems that the Upakkilesa-sutta could indeed be 
describing the development of the mental nimitta required in 
order to enter the íìrst absorption. This interpretation would 
also fít with the mental imperíections listed in the Upakkilesa- 
sutta, which, as already mentioned above, do not cover the íìrst 
two of the five hindrances, sensual desire and aversion. Their 
absence implicitly shows that the meditative development 
treated in the present discourse sets in at a more advanced 
stage, when these two comparatively gross mental defilements 
have already been successíully subdued and a minimal basis of 
mental tranquillity has been established. It is precisely at this 
stage, when the gross hindrances of sensual desire and aversion 
have been overcome and the mind becomes increasingly con- 
centrated, that the nimitta in the sense of a mental sign can 
maniíest to the meditator. 

The use of the term nimitta in a context related to the devel- 
opment of concentration is not unique to the Upakkilesa-sutta. 
Elsewhere the discourses also refer to the “sign of tranquillity”, 
samathanỉmỉtta (DN III 213; SN V 66; SN V 105), to the “sign 
of concentration”, samãdhinimitta (DN III 226; DN III 242; 
DN III 279; MN I 249; MN I 301; MN III 112; AN I 115; AN I 
256; AN II 17; AN III 23; AN III 321), and to the “sign of the 
mind”, cittanimitta (SN V 151; AN III 423; Th 85). The 
unique contribution made by the Upakkilesa-sutta is that it of- 
fers a report of actual practice that involves the nimitta in a 
context geared towards absorption attainment. 
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20.2 Absorption 

The attainment of absorption appears to be in fact the Central 
theme of the Upakkilesa-sutta, which indicates that overcom- 
ing the above mentioned mental imperíections leads to concen- 
tration with initial and sustained application of the mind, then 
to concentration without the íbrmer but with a remainder of the 
latter, and then to concentration without both. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that this alternative mode of 
reckoning the absorptions, already mentioned above as a three- 
fold reckoning of concentration found in the Sangĩti-sutta and 
several other discourses, does not imply a substantial differ- 
ence in regard to actual experience. It only offers a different 
perspective on the same experience of gradually progressing 
through deeper stages of concentration. 

The mode of presenting such progress in terms of the four 
absorptions, which in the early discourses is the prevalent way 
in which the absorptions are treated, emphasizes the affective 
tone of the different levels of concentration experienced during 
such development. This more affectively oriented mode of de- 
scription highlights the experience of: 

- rapture and happiness of seclusion (l st absorption), 

- rapture and happiness of concentration (2 nd absorption), 

- happiness devoid of rapture (3 rd absorption), 

- equanimity (4 th absorption). 

The threefold presentation instead places emphasis on the 
role of the mental íactors of initial and sustained mental appli- 
cation. This threefold mode presents the deepening of concen- 
tration from the perspective of the three stages when both are 
present, when during an interim stage initial mental application 
is already absent but sustained mental application is still pre- 
sent, and when íinally both are absent: 
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- initial and sustained mental application (l st absorption) 

- sustained mental application 

- no mental application (2 nd to 4 th absorption) 

That is, the threeíold mode of exposition treats the initial 
stages of progressively deepening of absorption in more detail, 
as it accords importance to a stage when initial mental applica- 
tion has already been subdued, but sustained mental applica- 
tion is still present. The more affectively oriented mode of 
presentation underlying the four absorption scheme does not 
take this interim stage into account, because it still falls under 
the category “rapture and happiness of seclusion”. 

Conversely, the fourfold mode takes up the more advanced 
stages of progress through different levels of absorption in 
greater detail, according importance to the affective changes 
that occur when concentration that is without initial and sus- 
tained mental application progressively deepens. 

Another signiíĩcant indication related to the nature of absorp- 
tion can also be gathered from the Upakkilesa-sutta. According 
to its account, before his awakening the Buddha had to make 
quite an effort in order to overcome a whole series of obstruc- 
tions until he was able to attain the íìrst absorption (MN III 
157). This suggests the íĩrst absorption to be a State of mind 
reached only after prolonged practice and requiring considera- 
ble meditative expertise. 

This impression is confirmed by turning to the cases of 
Anuruddha and Mahãmoggallãna. In the case of each of these 
two chief disciples the personal intervention of the Buddha 
was required for them to be able to attain and stabilize the íìrst 
absorption (MN III 157 and SN IV 263). If Anuruddha and 
Mahãmoggallãna, who later on were reckoned as outstanding 
among the Buddha’s disciples for their concentrative abilities 
(AN I 23), had such difficulties, then it can saíely be conclud- 
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ed that the íìrst absorption stands for a level of concentration 
that requires considerable meditative training. 

Elsewhere the discourses in fact indicate that during the íìrst 
absorption it is impossible to speak (SN IV 217), and the hear- 
ing of sounds is an obstruction to its attainment (AN V 135). 
With the ílrst absorption one has gone beyond Mãra’s Vision 
(MN I 159), having reached the end of the world of the senses 
(AN IV 430). These passages conílrm that the íìrst absorption 
is indeed a State during which the mind is “absorbed” in deep 
concentration. 

Once the ílrst absorption has been attained, a meditator 
should develop skill in attaining, in maintaining and in emerg- 
ing from the attainment (AN IV 34). This much accomplished, 
the second absorption comes into view, a mental experience 
qualiíĩed in the Standard descriptions as being “bom” of 
samãdhi. This qualification points to the fact that with the at- 
tainment of the second absorption the meditator has moved 
beyond the subtle mental ripple caused by the presence of ini- 
tial and sustained application of the mind, two íactors of the 
íĩrst absorption that need to be left behind in order to gain the 
second absorption. 

Further deepening of concentration leads vía overcoming of 
joy to the third absorption and by gaining períect equanimity to 
the íourth absorption, with the attainment of which the acme of 
the development of concentration has been reached. With the 
imperturbable ( aneiya ) level of concentration reached in this 
way, the possibility of gaining the immaterial attainments 
comes into view, reílned mental experiences that employ the 
concentrative strength gained with the íourth concentration to 
develop increasingly subtler types of perceptions. 

The íìrst of these goes beyond the experience of materiality 
by developing the perception of boundless space. Turning 
awareness towards the mind that experiences this boundless 
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space leads to the perception of boundless consciousness. At- 
tending to all-pervading consciousness as something that is 
literally ‘nothing’ then paves the way to the third immaterial 
attainment, while leaving behind even the perception of ‘noth- 
ingness’ culminates in a íurther deepening of experience, 
whose subtle nature is such that it neither qualiíìes for being a 
form of perception, nor for being devoid of perception. 

20.3 Supernormal Abilities 

With the experience of the deep levels of concentration 
gained through the four absorptions not only the common 
world of experience is left behind, but also potential powers 
and abilities of the mind can be accessed that go beyond the 
coníines of common experience. The discourses ữequently 
mention a set of six such supernormal knowledges ( abhinnã ), 
which include various magical powers of transformation, su- 
pernormal audition and Vision, telepathy and recollection of 
one’s past experiences previous to the present life. The last and 
supreme of these supernormal knowledges is the destruction of 
the intluxes, and it is in order to develop this particular 
knowledge that concentration has such a Central place in the 
early Buddhist path scheme. 

Besides its chief purpose of leading to awakening, however, 
the successíul development of concentration also forms the 
basis for attaining other abilities that are “beyond [the power of 
ordinary] men”, uttarỉmanussa. A detailed listing of such States 
can be found in the Vinaya in the context of the íourth rule in- 
volving deíeat (Vin III 91). According to this rule, a monk who 
falsely lays claim to any such State beyond the power of ordi- 
nary men irrevocably loses his status as a bhỉkkhu. 

The fact that íầlsely claiming supernormal abilities is thus 
treated on a par with engaging in sex, theft and murder high- 
lights the seriousness of such behaviour. According to the 
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background narration to this regulation, at a time of íamine 
some monks had resorted to such false claims in order to en- 
sure that they would get sufficient alms. 

The theme of claims to supernormal abilities comes up again 
in another Vinaya regulation of less grave consequences (Vin 
IV 25). The background narration to this rale is the same, the 
only difference being that here the monks who made claims in 
order to ensure food supplies had indeed attained what they 
were claiming. Nevertheless, their behaviour was considered 
blameworthy and censurable. 

These Vinaya regulations highlight two aspects of supernor- 
mal abilities, namely the high esteem that was accorded in an- 
cient India to anyone who could claim or even display some 
kind of supernormal ability, and the early Buddhist disdain to- 
wards making such claims and displays for worldly purposes. 

A quite explicit instance of such disdain can be found in the 
Kevaddha-sutta, according to which the householder Kevad- 
dha wanted Buddhist monks to display supernormal abilities 
and períorm extraordinary feats of psychic power in order to 
convert the inhabitants of NãỊandã (DN I 211). In reply to this 
suggestion, according to the Kevaddha-sutta the Buddha ex- 
plained that he would not let his monks make any public dis- 
play of supernormal abilities, followed by diíĩerentiating be- 
tween three types of extraordinary feats: 

- supernormal powers such as multiplying oneself etc., 

- the telepathic ability to read the mind of others, 

- instructions on how to train one’s own mind. 

Of these three, the third is reckoned superior, since instruc- 
tions on how to develop and liberate the mind will enable oth- 
ers to come to realization by themselves. In this way the 
Kevaddha-sutta indicates that, instead of trying to amaze the 
multitude with exhibitions of supernormal powers, the way the 
Buddha wanted his teachings to impress themselves on the 
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public was through the power of instructions that lead to self- 
realization. 

In contrast to such self-realization, according to the Kevad- 
dha-sutta the Buddha disapproved, rejected and disdained the 
other two types of extraordinary feats (DN I 213). Since ac- 
cording to the same Kevaddha-sutta the Buddha was himself 
endowed with all three of these extraordinary feats, the mes- 
sage conveyed by this passage would not be a wholesale rejec- 
tion of supernormal powers and telepathy as such, but rather of 
their public display as a means to arouse faith. 

The rationale behind this disapproval appears to be that faith 
based on any external display will always remain a type of 
faith that can be shaken by others. The third of the three ex- 
traordinary feats, discussed in the Kevaddha-sutta, leads to a 
different type of faith or confidence, as it is not based on an 
external display of the abilities of others, but on having real- 
ized within oneself the truth and efficacy of the instructions 
given by the Buddha. The point made in the Kevaddha-sutta is 
thus not a rejection of supernormal abilities as such, but only 
of their public display for ulterior motives. 

This much could also be gleaned from the above-mentioned 
Vinaya rules. In fact, according to a discourse in the Aúgut- 
tara-nỉkãya not only the Buddha himself, but a considerable 
number of his disciples were similarly endowed with all three 
of these extraordinary feats (AN I 172). Other discourses pro- 
claim that a monk endowed with ability in these three extraor- 
dinary feats deserved to be reckoned as supreme among gods 
and men (AN I 292 and AN V 327). These passages íurther 
support the impression that what is rejected are not such super- 
normal abilities in themselves, but only their public display for 
the sake of worldly beneíits. 

A distinction in regard to the motivation behind períorming a 
supernormal feat can also be seen when comparing two other 
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supernormal períormances recorded in the Vinaya. In the íìrst 
of these two cases, the monk Pilindavaccha had changed a 
piece of grass into a golden garland in order to assuage the 
grief of a little girl in the house of his supporters, who due to 
poverty was not able to adorn herselĩ like the other girls in the 
village (Vin I 208). When the king found out that the poor 
íamily was in possession of a golden garland he had the whole 
íamily arrested, suspecting them to be thieves. Pilindavaccha 
thereon visited the king and changed the whole palace into 
gold in order to prove that the poor íamily could come to pos- 
sess a golden garland without thievery. As a result of this dis- 
play of supernormal abilities, the íamily was released. 

The Vinaya does not record any reproach by the Buddha of 
these two instances of exhibition of supernormal abilities, but 
rather tackles the problem of how his fellow monks should 
handle the abundant supplies that as a result of Pilindavaccha’s 
displays had accrued to them. 

The second case in the Vinaya, however, involves a super- 
normal feat displayed for the sake of self-exhibition. Here the 
monk Pindolabhãradvãja had exhibited his magical powers 
through an act of levitation in order to obtain a costly sandal- 
wood bowl that was hanging at the top of a high pole (Vin II 
111). The bowl had been set as a prize by a merchant for any 
recluse or Brahmin able to reach it through the exercise of su- 
pernormal ability. Pindolabhãradvãja’s act incurred the Bud- 
dha’s censure, who compared it to a woman who exhibits her 
private parts for payment. 

The diíĩerence in treatment between the magical íeats per- 
íormed by Pilindavaccha and Piạdolabhãradvãja íurther cor- 
roborates the impression that criticism of such feats is levied at 
public exhibition for the sake of worldly beneíĩts, not at magi- 
cal abilities per se. 
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In fact, the períbrmance of wondrous and supemormal feats 
is a recurrent íeature in the early discourses and other Vỉnaya 
passages. These depict how the Buddha períormed a magical 
feat in order to hide Yasa from the sight of his íather (Vin I 
16); or how the Buddha miraculously hid himself from the 
sight of a Brahmã (MN I 330). Through another act of super- 
normal power the Buddha was able to keep at bay Aủgulimãla, 
who was in hot pursuit intending to kill the Buddha (MN II 
99); and a whole series of miracles happened when the Buddha 
was staying with Uruvelakassapa (Vin I 24). 

Among the Buddha’s disciples, Mahãmoggallãna was appar- 
ently particularly giíted in this respect, able to shake the palace 
of the thirty-three gods as well as a monastic building with his 
toe (MN I 253 and SN V 270). 

A discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya reports how another 
monk conjured up a cool breeze to enable his fellow monks to 
return comíortably to the monastery after a heavy dinner on a 
hot day (SN IV 289). When the donor of the meal asked for 
íurther pertòrmances, the same monk produced fire that burnt 
up grass piled on top of the donor’s cloth, without harming the 
cloth. 

Another monk by the name of Cũlapanthaka was apparently 
able to multiply himselĩ (Th 563), and the Vinaya reports that 
Devadatta magically changed his appearance in order to im- 
press King Ajãtasattu (Vin II 185). These few examples al- 
ready suffice to show the degree to which supernormal íeats 
and wonders are an integral part of the thought-world of early 
Buddhism. 

In fact, the ability to períorm various supernormal íeats is 
part of the account of the gradual path given in the 
Sãmannaphala-sutta and several other discourses in the Dĩgha- 
nỉkãya (DN I 77). The Mahãsakuludãyi-sutta similarly in- 
cludes such abilities in its description of the Buddha’s teach- 
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ings (MN II 18), as does the Sampasădanĩya-sutta (DN III 
112). The same discourse, however, also makes the pertinent 
point that, when contrasted to mastery over the mind’s tenden- 
cy to react with likes and dislikes, such supernormal powers 
are clearly iníerior. 

The keen interest among ancient Indians in the display of su- 
pernormal abilities is also reílected in the Pãịỉka-sutta, accord- 
ing to which Sunakkhatta decided to leave the Buddhist order 
because he thought that the Buddha had not shown him any 
supernormal ability (DN III 3). According to the same dis- 
course, the Buddha clariíìed that he had never promised to 
make any such display, and that his teaching leads to freedom 
from dukkha independent of any supernormal períormances. 
The same discourse then continues by reporting several occa- 
sions when the Buddha did avail himself of supernormal abili- 
ties, culminating in an account of how the Buddha rose up into 
the air and emitted ílames (DN III 27). 

The importance given to the possession of supernormal abili- 
ties in ancient India is also reílected in the Susĩma-sutta, ac- 
cording to which a wanderer by the name of Susĩma had be- 
come a Buddhist monk in order to spy out the Buddha’s teach- 
ing. When other monks declared to have won final knowledge, 
Susĩma was surprised to find that they would make such claims 
in spite of being unable to avail themselves of supernatural 
powers, or of telepathic knowledge of the mind of others, etc. 
(SN II 123). 

Some contemporaries of the Buddha, like the Brahmin 
Pokkharasãti, apparently held that humans are not able to reach 
any supernormal abilities (MN II 201). Yet, according to a dis- 
course in the Samyutta-nikãya even Buddhist lay followers, 
like the householder Citta, had been able to reach a whole 
range of ‘supernormal abilities’, comprising the four absorp- 
tions and realization of the íìrst three stages of awakening (SN 
IV 301). 
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These are in fact the types of supernormal abilities that stand 
at the very heart of early Buddhism, and it would be such at- 
tainments that a discourse in the Arìguttara-nikãya has in view 
when listing ten reílections that a monk or nun should regular- 
ly undertake (AN V 88), the tenth of which is to question one- 
self if any supernormal abilities have been attained, any dis- 
tinction in knowledge and Vision worthy of noble ones. 

In short, then, early Buddhism recognizes the ability to per- 
form supernormal feats based on the development of high lev- 
els of concentration. According to the early discourses and the 
Vinaya, the Buddha himselí" and various disciples repeatedly 
availed themselves of such abilities. 

Yet, the public display of such abilities for worldly motives 
is censured as unbefitting. The same censure also covers public 
proclamation of having attained supernormal abilities in the 
more restricted sense of being able to attain absorption or hav- 
ing realừed one of the stages of awakening, even though to 
attain these is Central to the undertaking of the Buddhist path to 
liberation. 

20.4 Concentration and Awakening 

The role of concentration as a crucial íactor for the gaining 
of awakening is a írequent theme in the discourses, which reit- 
erate again and again that no insight can be developed without 
concentration. Concentration precedes knowledge (AN I 219) 
and it is only with a concentrated mind that things can be seen 
as they really are (SN IV 80). The role of concentration in this 
respect also underlies its inclusion among the seven íactors of 
awakening. 

As a íactor of awakening, levels of concentration with and 
without initial and sustained application of the mind can be 
employed (SN V 111). The awakening íactor of concentration 
is the result of tranquillity and happiness and in turn leads to 
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equanimity, a balanced State of mind that results from concen- 
tration (SN V 69). The two íactors especially related to con- 
centration as a íactor of awakening are the “sign of tranquilli- 
ty” and the “sign of non-distraction” (SN V 105). 

Another important set of mental íactors where concentration 
also plays its part are the five íaculties or powers. A definition 
given írequently for concentration as a tầculty speaks of gain- 
ing concentration by “making relinquishment the object” (e.g. 
SN V 197), providing in this way an indication of considerable 
practical relevance. When considered from the perspective of 
the interrelation between the five íaculties, the role of concen- 
tration in this context is to counterbalance the íaculty of ener- 
gy, thereby avoiding the arising of agitation and excitement. 

Concentration is not only of relevance in relation to the roads 
to power, the awakening íactors and the faculties, but it also 
has a crucial role to períorm in the context of the noble eight- 
fold path, of which it forms the last and culminating íactor. 

The discourses deíine “right concentration” in two comple- 
mentary ways. The most írequently found definition enumer- 
ates the four absorptions. Since the development of the noble 
eightíold path, and with it of the path íactor “right concentra- 
tion”, is a prerequisite for awakening, this deíinition clearly 
accords a Central role to the development of absorption within 
the early Buddhist scheme of deliverance. 

Since some discourses describe the gaining of full awakening 
based on the íìrst absorption (see MN I 350; MN I 435; AN IV 
422 and AN V 343), it would follow that not all four absorp- 
tions have to be developed to win full awakening. All four ab- 
sorptions would however be needed to gain the threeíold high- 
er knowledge (leviịịã). 

Another definition of right concentration, found in a few dis- 
courses, does not mention the absorptions (see DN II 217; MN 
III 71; SN V 21 and AN IV 40). One of these discourses is the 
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Mahãcattãrĩsaka-sutta, a discourse which deíĩnes right con- 
centration as uniíĩcation of the mind (cittassekaggatã) devel- 
oped in interdependence with the other seven path íactors (MN 
III 71). This definition highlights the fact that in order for con- 
centration to become ‘right’ concentration, it needs to be de- 
veloped as part of the noble eightfold path. 

Judging from other discourses, the expression ‘uniíìcation of 
the mind’ is not confined to absorption concentration, since the 
same expression occurs in relation to walking and standing 
(AN II 14) or to listening to the Dhamma (AN III 175), activi- 
ties which would not be compatible with absorption attain- 
ment. This suggests that this second deHnition of ‘right con- 
centration’ would also include levels of samãdhi that have not 
yet reached the depth of absorption concentration. In fact, the 
formulation of this second definition makes it clear that the 
decisive íactor qualiíying concentration as ‘right’ is not merely 
the depth of concentration achieved, but the purpose for which 
concentration is employed. 

A similar nuance underlies the qualiílcation sammã, ‘right’, 
which literally means “togetherness”, or to be “connected in 
one”. This thus indicates that the criterion for describing con- 
centration as sammã, as ‘right’, is whether it is developed ‘to- 
gether’ with the other íactors of the noble eightíold path. Of 
Central importance here is the presence of right view, as the 
forerunner of the whole path, without whose implementation 
concentration can never be reckoned sammã. 

According to numerous discourses (e.g. AN III 423), the de- 
velopment of the path íactor of ‘right concentration’ is indis- 
pensable for eradicating the fetters and gaining awakening. 
This brings up the question whether it is necessary to develop 
samãdhi to the level of absorption in order to attain any of the 
four stages of awakening. 
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Concerning stream-entry, the qualities mentioned in the dis- 
courses as essential for the realization of stream-entry do not 
stipulate the ability to attain absorption (cf. SN V 410). Nor is 
such an ability included among the qualities that are character- 
istic of a stream-enterer subsequent to realization (cf. e.g. SN 
V 357). A necessary condition for winning stream-entry is a 
State of mind completely free from the five hindrances (AN III 
63). Such a removal, however, can take place during walking 
meditation (It 118) or while listening to the Dhamma (SN V 
95). This indicates that the ability to gain absorption concentra- 
tion would not be required for stream-entry. 

The same seems to apply to the realization of once-return. 
Once-returners are so called because they will be reborn only 
once again in “this world”, i.e. the sensual realm. On the other 
hand, those who have developed the ability to attain absorption 
are not going to return to “this world” in their next life (AN II 
126), but will be reborn in a higher heavenly sphere (i.e. the 
form realm or the immaterial realm). 

This certainly does not imply that a once-returner cannot 
have absorption attainments. But if all once-returners were ab- 
sorption attainers, the very concept of a ‘once-returner’ would 
be superíluous, since not a single once-returner would ever 
return ‘to this world’. That once-returners do indeed come 
back to ‘this world’ is documented in passages that report the 
rebirth of once-returners in the Tusita realm (AN III 348 and 
AN V 138). 

Hence, although some once-returners may have attained ab- 
sorption, this does not appear to have been the rule. The same 
then evidently holds for stream-enterers, in fact the most ad- 
vanced out of a listing of stream-enterers, the “one-seeder”, 
will be reborn in the human world (AN IV 380), not in a higher 
heavenly sphere. 
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When considering the realization of non-return, however, the 
situation seems to be different. Some discourses point out that 
the non-returner, in contrast to the once-returner, has fulfilled 
the development of concentration (AN I 232 and AN IV 380). 
This indicates that the difference between the two is related to 
differing levels of concentrative ability. Other discourses relate 
progress towards the higher two stages of the path, non- 
returning and full awakening, to having had the experience of 
the íìrst or higher absorptions. 

A particularly explicit statement can be found in the Mahã- 
mãlunkya-sutta, according to which it is impossible to over- 
come the five higher íetters without undertaking the path re- 
quired for such overcoming, and this path is contemplation of 
an absorption experience from an insight perspective (MN I 
435). Without having attained absorption, such contemplation 
can obviously not be undertaken. 

The need for the absorptions in order to be able to reach full 
awakening is also stipulated in the Sekha-sutta (MN I 357). 
The same position is reílected in the opening section of a dis- 
course that describes various approaches to full awakening, 
which are invariably based on the experience of absorption or 
an immaterial attainment (AN IV 422). 

Judging from this, the development of concentration up to 
the level of absorption appears to be required for the realiza- 
tion of non-return and thereby also of full awakening. Thus, at 
least from the perspective of the early discourses, it seems that 
the so-called “dry insight” approach, which dispenses with the 
íormal development of mental tranquillity up to the level of at 
least the íìrst absorption, may not be capable of leading to full 
liberation, but might suffice only for stream-entry and once- 
return. 

In fact, if absorption were simply irrelevant to the progress of 
insight up to full awakening, it would be difficult to understand 
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why its practice and development have been given so much 
attention in the discourses, and why the four absorptions are 
included under the heading of right concentration as one of the 
íactors of the noble eightíold path. 

In sum, the íbregoing survey shows that the development of 
deeper levels of concentration constitutes an important aspect 
of the meditative training of the mind in early Buddhism and 
can offer a range of potential beneíits. 

The importance to be accorded to the development of con- 
centration is expressed vividly in some discourses, which pro- 
claim that one who has respect for the Buddha and his teaching 
will automatically hold concentration in high regard (AN IV 
123). On the other hand, one who looks down on the develop- 
ment of concentration thereby only approves of those who 
have an unsteady mind (AN II 31). Lack of regard for the de- 
velopment of concentration, so another discourse explains, 
constitutes one of the causes for the disappearance of the true 
Dhamma (SN II 225). In short, concentration is the path and to 
be without concentration is the wrong path (AN III 420). 



Viveka 


21. Seclusion / Viveka 

Viveka as “seclusion” is accorded a high value in early Bud- 
dhism. A discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya proclaims that the 
Buddha’s teaching is for one who is secluded, not for one who 
delights in company (AN IV 229). According to another dis- 
course in the same collection, whatever leads to seclusion in- 
stead of company should be considered categorically as the 
trae teaching of the Buddha (AN IV 280). The emphasis given 
in such statements to a secluded life style has its poetic coun- 
terpart in the Khaggavisãna-sutta of the Sutta-nipãta, which 
offers a touching eulogy of the beauty of a solitary life (Sn 35- 
75). 

In what follows, I at íìrst survey the implications of living in 
physical seclusion (21.1), then turn to the theme of silence 
(21.2), followed by exploring mental seclusion (21.3). 

21.1 Living in Seclusion 

The Mahãsakuludãyi-sutta reports that some of the Buddha’s 
disciples would only come to join the community every fort- 
night for the recital of the code of rales (MN II 9). Other pas- 
sages indicate that monks who live secluded and encourage 
others in the same quality are praiseworthy indeed (AN V 
130). A verse in the Sutta-nipãta emphatically instracts that 
one should dwell in seclusion, which is [reckoned] the supreme 
form of dwelling among noble ones (Sn 822). Even just to talk 
about seclusion is commendable, since such a topic for conver- 
sation will lead onwards to the final goal (MN III 115). 
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Hence a monk who does not dwell in solitude nor praises 
such dwelling had apparently little chance in early Buddhism 
of being liked and respected by his companions (AN V 166). 
Even for a monk in higher training seclusion is important, 
since if he is engaged in many activities and neglects seclu- 
sion, decline is to be expected of him (AN III 116). Particular- 
ly blameworthy is neglect of seclusion when one’s teacher is 
devoted to a secluded living style. Such blame applies to elder 
disciples as well as younger ones, in that they do not emulate 
the example set by their teacher (MN I 14). 

To set an example was in fact a prominent reason why the 
Buddha would live in seclusion himself, in addition to the 
pleasure he found in secluded dwellings (MN I 23 and AN I 
60). The discourses report that after his awakening the Buddha 
still went regularly on solitary retreat, at times for two weeks 
(Vin III 68; SN V 12; SN V 320), and at other times even for a 
period of three months (Vin III 230; SN V 13; SN V 325). 
Other discourses indicate that distinguished visitors were not 
allowed to approach the Buddha even when he was only in his 
daily retreat (DN I 151; DN II 270). 

If the Buddha felt being too crowded in by disciples and visi- 
tors, he would simply walk off on his own to stay somewhere 
else in solitude and seclusion (Ud 41). A similar action would 
also be undertaken by some of his senior disciples, who on one 
occasion left without taking their leave of the Buddha in order 
to avoid a crowd of visitors that had come to see the Buddha 
(AN V 133). On being later iníormed about their departure, the 
Buddha wholeheartedly approved of their action. 

The secluded living style of the Buddha was a natural ex- 
pression of his realization, so much so that the two thoughts a 
Tathãgata ữequently has in his mind are thoughts of peace and 
of seclusion (It 31). In fact, to live a secluded life style is, ac- 
cording to the Udumbarỉkasĩhanãda-sutta, a characteristic of 
all those who have reached awakening (DN III 54). 
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Yet, to chvell in seclusion is not an easy task, and one who is 
bereft of concentration will not be fit for this life style (AN V 
202), just as a small animal is not fit to imitate the behaviour of 
an elephant. The Bhayabherava-sutta lists several other quali- 
ties that will make it difficult to live in seclusion, such as lack 
of moral purity, or else being under the iníluence of the five 
hindrances or of various other unwholesome mental States 
(MNI 17). 

What appears to be implicit in these passages is made explic- 
it in a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya, which indicates that to 
live in community is only a second-rate alternative, recom- 
mended to those who do not find solace in seclusion. The verse 
in question enjoins: “Dwell in remote lodgings, practice for 
freedom from the íetters, [but] if one does not find satisíaction 
therein, [then] dwell in the community, protected and mindful” 
(SN I 154). 

Thus dwelling in seclusion is an expression of having 
reached some degree of maturity in one’s practice. Such ma- 
turity can, however, arise at a rather early stage in one’s prac- 
tice. The Vinaya recognizes this, as it gives a special allowance 
for a newly ordained monk to be exempted from the othenvise 
obligatory need to live in dependence on a teacher, in case he 
finds solace in living in seclusion in a remote íorest dwelling 
(Vin I 92). 

Seclusion also comes up in the context of a simile that em- 
ploys various parts of an elephant to represent praiseworthy 
qualities. Here seclusion is represented by the elephant’s tail 
(AN III 346), whose íunction is to keep off ílies. In another 
imagery that takes up the parts of a war chariot, seclusion is 
one of the weapons of this chariot, together with the absence of 
ill-will and harmlessness (SN V 6). 

Thus seclusion affords the protective environment for inten- 
sive and deep meditation practice by keeping off disturbances, 
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comparable to the elephant’s tail that keeps off ílies. At the 
same time, seclusion is a necessary equipment for the battle 
with one’s own deíĩlements, similar to the weaponry of the 
war-chariot. Needless to say, in this battle seclusion cooperates 
with the absence of ill-will and harmíulness, two qualities that 
would make it clear in what respect such a spiritual battle dif- 
fers from real warfare. 

For one who does not delight in seclusion, it will be impossi- 
ble to come to grips with the mind and develop concentration 
(AN III 423). The Mahãsunnata-sutta clariíĩes that delight in 
company will obstruct experiencing the happiness of seclusion 
(MN III 110). Such seclusion from sensuality, vivicc’ eva 
kãmehi, is a necessary condition for attaining absorption. In 
fact, the happiness experienced with the attainment of the íìrst 
absorption is none other than the happiness of seclusion (MN I 
454). According to a verse in the Theragãthã, living alone in 
the seclusion of a íbrest, as praised by the Buddha, is very 
pleasant indeed, once beíbre and behind no one else is found 
(Th 537-538). 

21.2 Silence 

An aspect of conduct closely related to seclusion is the 
maintenance of silence. The disciples of the Buddha were ap- 
parently well known among their contemporaries for the high 
regard they had for silent behaviour (e.g. MN I 514). Thus the 
Kandaraka-sutta reports how a visiting wanderer expressed his 
admiration for the silence of the congregation of monks (MN I 
339). The silent behaviour of the Buddhist monks even caused 
suspicion to arise in the mind of a king, who on being led to 
the vicinity of a large assembly of Buddhist monks íeared be- 
ing ambushed, as he could not imagine that such a great con- 
gregation could maintain total silence (DN I 50). Even the 
gods knew about the reputation for silence of the disciples of 
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the Buddha, and on one occasion Sakka praises the Buddhist 
monks as silent ones (SN I 236). 

Such silent behaviour of the Buddhist monks reílects an in- 
junction by the Buddha that his disciples should either con- 
verse on the Dhamma or else keep noble silence (MN I 161). 
“Noble silence” in its true sense, however, would require at- 
taining the second absorption (SN II 273), since it is only when 
the last vestige of mental activity has been abandoned through 
overcoming initial and sustained mental application that total 
inner silence has been attained. 

Yet, silence for its own sake was apparently not approved of 
by the Buddha. According to the Mahãvagga of the Vinaya, he 
criticized a group of monks for having spent the three months 
of the rainy season together in silence, comparing their behav- 
iour to dumb sheep (Vin I 159). This passage needs to be ex- 
amined in conjunction with the CũỊagosinga-sutta and the 
Upakkỉlesa-sutta, two discourses in which the silent cohabita- 
tion of a group of monks met with the Buddha’s explicit ap- 
proval (MN I 207 and MN III 157). This shows that it was not 
the fact of observing silence as such that was found objection- 
able in the case of the monks in the Mahãvagga. 

In fact, silence at the proper time is an aspect of proper mo- 
nastic conduct, such as when a monk stands silently in front of 
a house while begging (SN I 174). Silence also forms part of 
proper behaviour in general, since when being in any assembly 
one should know when it is time to just keep silent (AN IV 
115). A common occurrence of silence is as an expression of 
agreement, when an invitation is accepted by remaining silent 
(e.g. DN I 109). Even after partaking of a meal, the Buddha 
would remain seated for a short time in silence (MN II 139). In 
the end, then, silence as such does not appear to be censurable 
in the thought-world of early Buddhism. 
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A helpíul detail for understanding the event reported in the 
Mahãvagga can be íòund by Consulting the parallel version in 
the (Mũla-)Sarvãstivãda Vinaya. This parallel version reports 
that these monks had taken a vow to live together in silence in 
the sense that they would not criticize each other even in the 
case of a breach of conduct (T XXIII 1044cl6 or D 'dul ba ka 
222al). This suggests that the criticism of their behaviour was 
directed against the íoolish idea that to live together in harmo- 
ny is to simply ignore improper behaviour. 

What becomes clear from the criticism voiced in the 
Mahãvagga is that the observance of silence needs to be paired 
with wisdom, a requirement that is also evident in the circum- 
stance that, according to the Satipatthãna-sutta, clear compre- 
hension should be practiced when keeping silent (MN I 57). As 
a verse in the Dhammapada points out, one does not become a 
sage by dint of mere silence (Dhp 268). 

Though silence undertaken just for its own sake and without 
wisdom was not encouraged, silence as an expression of deep- 
er realừation was certainly valued in early Buddhism. A dis- 
course in the Samyutta-nikãya reports the complaints of a deva 
that a monk, who earlier was regularly reciting the Dhamma, 
had íallen silent. In reply, the monk explained that he had 
stopped reciting because he had reached realừation (SN I 202). 

According to another discourse in the same collection, a 
group of monks had come to the Buddha to complain that a 
newly ordained monk was keeping silently to himself, without 
taking part in communal activities such as sewing robes. The 
Buddha exonerated the monk, explaining that he was an ara- 
hant who was spending his time immersed in absorption (SN II 
278). 
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21.3 Mental Seclusion 

The practice of bodily seclusion and silence thus has the pur- 
pose of providing a basis for developing mental seclusion. In 
fact, as a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya points out, bodily 
seclusion alone does not suffice. According to this discourse, a 
monk who lives a very solitary life should also make an effort 
at mental solitude by leaving behind past and íuture, and by 
dwelling free from desire in the present (SN II 283). 

The need to supplement bodily seclusion with mental seclu- 
sion is also the theme of a set of three similes in the Mahãsac- 
caka-sutta (MN I 240). This set of similes employs the image 
of a piece of wood that cannot be used to kindle a íĩre as long 
as the wood is still wet. This holds true when the wood is still 
lying in water, but also when the wood has been taken out of 
the water but is still wet. Only a piece of wood that has become 
dry is fit for the fire. 

Here the need for bodily withdrawal from sensuality coưe- 
sponds to the need of taking the wood out of the water. Yet, 
just as the wood also needs to be dry, in the same way the 
mind needs to be withdrawn from thoughts related to sensuali- 
ty. As a discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya points out, one who 
lives in a secluded spot while at the same time still entertaining 
unwholesome thoughts is only bodily subdued, but lacks being 
mentally subdued (AN II 137). 

Hence based on having heard the teachings, one should dwell 
bodily as well as mentally withdrawn in order to develop wis- 
dom (AN IV 152). Such withdrawal is a recurrent íeature in 
the description of a monk who, after having received an enig- 
matic teaching from the Buddha, dwells alone and withdrawn 
and thereby reaches liberation (e.g. SN III 36). 

The Buddha’s disciples are encouraged to undertake such se- 
cluded practice, for the simple reason that one who lives in se- 
clusion will come to know things as they truly are (SN III 15 
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or SN IV 80). It could well be for the same reason that the 
Dhamma is said to be realized by the wise each for themselves, 
that is, singly (e.g. DN II 93). 

“The way of the crowd is the way of samsãra ... against the 
centripetal attraction of samsãra ... a tangent directly away 
from the enveloping vortex into calmness ... this is kãyavive- 
ka ”. Such bodily seclusion then is the basis for developing 
mental seclusion, “ cỉttaviveka ... that gradual journey [away] 
from the samsãra within that fuels the outer” samsãra. Hence 
“only by solitude ... can one truly approach the Dhamma in its 
immediacy” (Hudson 1976: 103-104). 

The theme of seclusion also has a prominent role to play in 
relation to higher stages in the development of insight, as the 
íactors of awakening should be developed in dependence on 
seclusion in order to lead to liberation (MN III 88). 

A survey of different types of seclusion can be found in a 
discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya, which distinguishes be- 
tween three levels of vivekỡ (AN I 241). The íìrst of these is 
seclusion from unwholesome deeds through virtuous conduct. 
Next comes seclusion from wrong view through attainment of 
right view. The third level of seclusion, then, is seclusion from 
the iníluxes through final liberation. For an arahant, to be in- 
tent on seclusion becomes the most appropriate expression of 
his or her total seclusion from defilements (AN III 377). 


“Having savoured the taste of seclusion, 
And the taste of [inner] peace, 

[One who] is free from anxiety and evil, 
Savours the joyful taste of the Dhamma ” 
(Dhp 205 or Sn 257). 
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22. Letting go / Vossagga 

The term vossagga stands for “letting go”, in the sense of re- 
linquishing, íorsaking, or renouncing. Similar to the closely 
related patinissagga, “giving up”, vossagga has a considerable 
scope of meaning in early Buddhism. Both terms can be seen 
to throw into relief a Central theme that underlies the path to 
liberation from its outset to its final completion, namely the 
need to quite literally “let go” of any clinging whatsoever. In 
what follows, I íìrst examine the implications of “letting go”, 
vossagga (22.1), followed by turning to “giving up”, patinis- 
sagga (22.2). 

22.1 Letting go 

Letting go in a relatively mundane sense is part of a set of 
recommendations given in the Siúgãlovãda-sutta, according to 
which a householder should hand over authority to his wife 
(DN III 190) and grant leave to his workers at the right time 
(DN III 191). 

These practical instructions already involve a deeper sense of 
letting go, since in both instances what has to be let go of is 
control, whether this is in household affairs by handing over 
authority to the wife, or in labour matters by allowing the 
workers to take their leave. The desire to control that might 
render such letting go difficult is in fact simply a maniíestation 
of clinging to a sense of T. Hence even with such mundane 
types of letting go, as in the present instance, a step is already 
taken in the direction of what according to early Buddhism 
needs above all to be given up: clinging to a sense of ‘I’. 
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A correlate to clinging to an ‘I’ notion is the sense of owner- 
ship towards goods and possessions, as well as people, by 
grasping these as ‘mine’. To gradually undermine this sense of 
ownership, letting go is repeatedly recommended in the early 
discourses. 

Letting go of grasping at one’s possessions leads to generosi- 
ty, which maniíests by “delighting in letting go”, in the sense 
of “delighting in giving and sharing” (SN V 395). To be will- 
ing to let go in this way will become a source for a good repu- 
tation (AN I 226) and lead to a heavenly rebirth (AN IV 266). 

Having undertaken such letting go in the form of generosity 
in an earlier life was one out of the íactors due to which Sakka 
was reborn as the ruler in the heaven of the Thirty-three (SN I 
228). The same form of letting go through generosity is also a 
clear token of faith for a Buddhist disciple (AN I 150), in fact 
such generosity even íeatures in listings of the four aspects of 
stream-entry (SN V 397). Having undertaken such letting go of 
one’s possessiveness can then also be turned into an object of 
meditation, when one practices recollection of one’s own gen- 
erosity (AN III 287). 

This does not yet exhaust the relevance of letting go to medi- 
tation practice. According to the canonical definition of the 
íaculty of concentration, it is by “having made letting go the 
object” of one’s mind that “one gains concentration and uniíì- 
cation of the mind” (SN V 198). The passage that offers this 
deHnition continues with the Standard description of the four 
absorptions, thereby indicating that the benefits of such letting 
go are the gain of concentrative depth of the mind. 

In relation to the development of concentration, to let go 
would stand for letting go of concern with the world of the 
senses, íìrst of all, and eventually also for letting go of the sub- 
jective sense of ‘I’. Only once this sense of ‘I’ goes into abey- 
ance, allowing for a subjective experience of a merger between 
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observing subject and observed meditative object, will entry 
into absorption become possible. Preconditions for developing 
such letting go into deep meditative absorption are faith, ener- 
gy and mindíulness (SN V 225). 

Letting go also has a signiíĩcant contribution to make in re- 
gard to the development of insight. This role comes to the fore 
in those passages that describe how the seven íactors of awak- 
ening are to be developed in order to lead to knowledge and 
liberation. Such development of the íactors of awakening 
should be undertaken based on seclusion, dispassion and cessa- 
tion, culminating in letting go (e.g. MN III 88). 

The same set - being based on seclusion, dispassion and ces- 
sation, and culminating in letting go - is relevant not only for 
the development of the seven íactors of awakening, but also 
for developing the five íaculties, the five powers, and for the 
practice of the noble eightíold path (e.g. SN IV 365-368). 

22.2 Giving up 

Of similar importance in the thought-world of early Bud- 
dhism is patinissagga, “giving up”. Beíore exploring the range 
of implications of such giving up, however, it needs to be not- 
ed that a discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya makes a point of 
specifying that not all forms of giving up are recommendable. 
The type of giving up that leads to an increase in unwhole- 
someness should be avoided, and only the giving up that leads 
to an increase in wholesomeness should be undertaken (AN V 
192). The same is certainly also the case for letting go. 

Thus neither letting go nor giving up are to be practiced in- 
discriminately. Instead, both should be combined with a clear 
understanding of their purpose: increase in wholesome quali- 
ties and removal of unwholesome qualities. 

While the term letting go occurs more frequently in recom- 
mendations to let go of material possessions through practising 
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generosity, giving up makes its appearance often in relation to 
the need to give up views. Thus various views about the past 
and the íuture are better given up (MN II 235); in fact the 
whole of the Sallekha-sutta sets out on the theme of giving up 
certain views (MN I 40). This theme is also prominent in the 
treatment given to views in the Dĩghanakha-sutta (MN I 499). 
The profundity of this hýunction becomes apparent in the con- 
cluding section of this discourse, according to which Sãriputta 
reached full liberation on realizing that the Buddha’s recom- 
mendation implied giving up through penetrative insight (MN I 
501). 

A company where right speech prevails is one whose mem- 
bers are able to give up their views instead of insisting on them 
dogmatically (AN I 76). Those who dogmatically hold on to 
their views will find it difficult to implement such giving up 
(e.g. MN I 96). The importance of being able to give up one’s 
view is also reílected in several regulations in the Vinaya, 
which deal with monks or nuns who hold on to views that are 
mistaken or could lead to a schism (Vin III 173; Vin III 175; 
Vin III 178; Vin III 184; Vin IV 135; Vin IV 218; Vin IV 236; 
Vin IV 238; Vin IV 239; Vin IV 241; Vin IV 294). 

In the context of actual meditation, giving up makes its ap- 
pearance as the last of the sixteen steps of mindfulness of 
breathing. In this context, giving up is preceded by contempla- 
tion of impermanence, fading away and cessation (MN III 83). 
A similar series of Progressive steps in the development of in- 
sight can, on being applied to íeelings in general, lead to free- 
dom from clinging to anything in the world and hence to liber- 
ation (MN I 251). 

In relation to pleasant feelings, such giving up will lead to 
overcoming the underlying tendency to lust. In relation to pain- 
ful feelings, giving up will result in overcoming the underlying 
tendency to irritation, and in relation to neutral feelings in 
overcoming the underlying tendency to ignorance (SN IV 
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211). Hence whatever feelings are experienced, the task is to 
contemplate their impermanence and eventually give up all 
involvement with and attachment to them. 

Not only in relation to íeelings, but anything in the world of 
experience is best faced with an attitude of giving up. This can 
be seen in the sections in the Anguttara-nikãya entitled Rãgap- 
eyyãlas, which list an impressive range of practices that are 
related to the basic principle of giving up. After enumerating a 
íairly comprehensive set of defilements, the Rãgapeyyãlas in- 
dicate that to ‘give up’ these defilements can be undertaken 
through developing: 

- tranquillity and insight (AN I 100), 

- empty, signless, or undirected concentration (AN I 299), 

- the four establishments of mindfulness (AN II 256), 

- the four right efforts (AN II 256), 

- the four roads to [spiritual] power (AN II 256), 

- the five tầcuhies (AN III277), 

- the five powers (AN III 277), 

- the six recollections (AN III 452), 

- the seven íactors of awakening ( AN IV 148), 

- the noble eightíold path (AN IV 348), 

- the four absorptions (AN IV 465), 

- the four divine abodes (AN V 360), 

- the four immaterial attainments (AN V 360), 

- the eight spheres of transcendence (AN IV 348), 

- the eight liberations (AN IV 349), 

- the attainment of cessation (AN IV 465), 

- various types of insight related perceptions (AN III 277; 

AN III 452; AN IV 148; AN IV 465; AN V 310). 

Hence giving up, similar to letting go, spans the whole scale 
of meditative development. Períecting giving up, then, requires 
giving up all craving, whereby the mind will be thoroughly 
liberated (SN III 13). Such giving up is the theme of the third 
noble truth, according to which the eradication of dukkha re- 
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quires giving up craving (e.g. SN V 421). It was through such 
giving up of craving and of any sense of T and ‘mine’ that the 
Buddha reached supreme awakening (MN I 6 and MN I 486). 

In short, letting go and giving up can be seen to highlight the 
same theme from complementary perspectives, in that both are 
of continuous relevance to progress towards liberation. The 
final goal of such Progressive letting go and giving up is but a 
culmination of the same basic attitude, as can be seen from one 
of the epithets used to describe the final goal as the “giving up 
of all substrata” (e.g. MN I 436). 

That is, letting go or giving up, if practised wisely in such a 
way that they result in a growth of wholesome qualities, could 
be considered a succinct way of representing the Central thrust 
of the teachings of early Buddhism. 

“Giving up acquisitiveness, 

And delighting in not clinging, 

[With] iníluxes destroyed and brilliant [with wisdom], 

These have attained Nibbãna in this world” (Dhp 89). 
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23. Emptiness / Sunnata 

Sunũatã is an abstract noun formed from the adjective sunna, 
which means “empty” or “void”. It is noteworthy that in the 
Pãli discourses the adjective sunna occurs with a much higher 
írequency than the corresponding noun sunnatã. This is not a 
matter of mere philological interest, but points to an emphasis 
in early Buddhism on qualiíying phenomena as ‘being empty’ 
rather than on an abstract State of empty-‘ness\ 

My examination in the following pages proceeds from an in- 
vestigation of the signiíĩcance of the qualification ‘empty’ in 
early Buddhism (23.1) vía a study of the CũỊasunnata-sutta 
and the Mahãsunnata-sutta (23.2-3) to a survey of other early 
discourses related to emptiness (23.4). 

23.1 The Signiíĩcance of the Term ‘Empty’ 

The word empty (sunna) occurs often in a straightforward 
and simple sense to qualify a location as empty in the most 
common sense of the word. A typical example for this is a re- 
current reference in the discourses to an ‘empty place’, which 
due to being devoid of people, noise, distraction, etc. is a place 
suitable for meditative seclusion (DN II 291). To íĩnd delight 
in the seclusion afforded by such an empty place counts as an 
important requirement for one gone forth (AN V 88). The 
same quality, however, renders such an empty place less suita- 
ble as a resort for gathering alms (MN I 519) or for proclaim- 
ing one’s teachings (DN I 175). 

According to another usage of a similar type, as long as there 
are those who undertake the noble eightfold path, the world 
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will not be empty of arahants (DN II 151). The quality of being 
empty can also be predicated of a group of people, in order to 
specify that they are bereít of a certain quality. Thus, the 
members of a particular group of ascetics can be reckoned as 
being empty of going to heaven, in the sense that none of them 
will be able to reach a celestial rebirth (MN I 483). 

Though qualiíying a place or a group of people as empty of 
something may at íìrst sight appear to be far from the deeper 
connotations of emptiness, the two senses are actually inter- 
twined. To speak of emptiness, as far as the early discourses 
are concerned, is necessarily to speak of a particular phenome- 
non as empty of something. 

Hence even the peak of emptiness, the realization of full 
awakening and unsurpassable mental freedom, is “empty of’. 
Empty of what? Empty of lust, anger and delusion (MN I 298). 

Some passages use the expression empty in both a common 
and a deeper sense, for example when employing the image of 
an empty village as a Symbol for the six sense-bases (SN IV 
173). Though the primary sense of sunna here is clearly to be 
physically empty, in the sense that this village has been desert- 
ed by people, the discourse in question brings in the deeper 
notions of sunna by explaining that when a wise person inves- 
tigates the senses he or she will find that they are empty, void 
and vain. In this way the empty quality of the village, in the 
sense of being devoid of people, ílnds its equivalent in the 
empty nature of the senses, highlighting that the senses are de- 
void of a self. 

A similar nuance can also be found in a set of similes for the 
five aggregates found in the Phena-sutta. Though this dis- 
course does not use the term suũũa, it does employ two terms 
used as near equivalents of sunna in the above simile of the 
empty village: void and vain. According to the Phena-sutta, 
closer inspection will reveal each of the five aggregates to be 
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vain, void and unsubstantial. The same discourse offers a set of 
similes illustrative of the maniíestation of this void and vain 
nature of each aggregate: 

The unsubstantial nature of material form is similar to a lump 
of foam carried away by a river; feelings are like the imperma- 
nent bubbles that arise on the suríace of water during rain; per- 
ception is as illusory as a mirage; volitions are devoid of es- 
sence like a plantain tree (since it has no heartwood); and con- 
sciousness is as deceptive as a magician’s períbrmance (SN III 
142). The Phena-sutta concludes with a verse envisaging eradi- 
cation of the íetters and attainment of the final goal as the po- 
tential outcome of contemplating the void and unsubstantial 
nature of the aggregates in this manner. 

23.2 The Cũịasuũũata-sutta 

A lead over from the empty nature of a location to deeper as- 
pects of emptiness as a step by step meditative development 
can be found in the Cũịasunnata-sutta, the “Smaller Discourse 
on Emptiness” (MN III 104). This discourse begins with 
Ãnanda inquiring about an earlier statement by the Buddha, 
according to which the Buddha was often “dwelling in empti- 
ness”. 

In order to show Ãnanda how to achieve such dwelling, the 
Buddha directs Ãnanda’s attention to the immediate environ- 
ment where they are staying. He points out that the place is 
empty of the human hustle and bustle of township. Giving at- 
tention to this absence as a type of emptiness experience yields 
a unitary perception of the forest. 

Based on such a unitary perception of the forest, a meditative 
deepening of emptiness unfolds. This proceeds from a unitary 
perception of earth, vía the four immaterial attainments, to 
signless concentration of the mind. 
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Each step of this meditative deepening of emptiness requires 
a clear awareness of what has been transcended at each point, 
in the sense of what the present experience is “empty of’. 
When, for example, the perception of earth has been trans- 
cended by developing the perception of boundless space, this 
experience of boundless space is seen as empty of any percep- 
tual experience of earth. 

The meditative deepening of emptiness described in this dis- 
course requires at the same time a clear awareness of what is 
still present. Thus, when proceeding from the perception of 
earth to the perception of boundless space, the experience of 
boundless space is seen as “not empty” ( asunna ) of the percep- 
tion of space. It is precisely this ‘non-emptiness’ that needs to 
be left behind in order to proceed íurther. 

Leaving behind the ‘non-emptiness’ of the perception of 
space leads to the next experience, namely to attaining the per- 
ception of boundless consciousness. This step, then, is “empty 
of’ perceptions of boundless space. Yet, this same experience 
is “not empty”, in so far as the perception of boundless con- 
sciousness is still present. 

Properly undertaking this genuine, undistorted, pure and 
gradual descent into emptiness will lead to the destruction of 
the iníluxes. Once this has been achieved and one’s experienc- 
es are íbrever “empty of’ any perception coloured by these 
unwholesome iníluxes, the supreme and unsurpassable peak of 
emptiness has been reached. 

This presentation in the Cũịasunũata-sutta has several im- 
portant ramiíications and thus well deserves to be reckoned 
outstanding among discourses that are “related to [the topic] of 
emptiness” and therefore worthy of special attention (SN II 
267; SN V 407; AN I 72 and AN III 107). 

One of these implications is that the Cũịasunnata-suttá’ s 
treatment shows the early Buddhist concept of emptiness to 
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stand for a qualiíĩcation, not an entity. This is reílected in the 
repeated instruction that the meditating monk is to consider his 
experiences as “empty of ’ what has been transcended, but at 
the same time as “not empty of ’ what is still there. 

In fact, the Cũịasunnata-sutta employs the Pãli term sunnatã 
only once the peak of realization through the destruction of the 
iníluxes has been reached. In contrast, the description of all the 
preceding stages merely uses the adjective sunna, “empty”. 
This indicates that the CũỊasunnata-sutta reckons only the de- 
struction of the iníluxes as “emptiness”, íurthermore qualiíĩed 
as “unsurpassable”. The preceding stages are only the “entry 
into emptiness”, but nothing short of total íreedom from the 
iníluxes deserves to be reckoned as “emptiness” true and prop- 
er. 

Other Pãli discourses also use the term “emptiness” predom- 
inantly in relation to various realization experiences. This nu- 
ance can best be seen in the Vinaya, which counts the claim to 
emptiness liberation, emptiness concentration or emptiness 
attainment among those claims which, if spoken as a deliberate 
lie, merit expulsion from the monastic community (Vin III 95). 
This shows that for a monk or a nun to lay claim to such emp- 
tiness experience was equivalent to laying claim to high reali- 
zation. 

Another implication of the CũỊasunnata-sutta is that the 
proper approach to a realization of emptiness, depicted step by 
step in this discourse and qualiíĩed as “genuine, undistorted 
and pure”, is gradual. According to the íĩnale of the discourse, 
all those who have gained the supreme and unsurpassable peak 
of emptiness, the destruction of the iníluxes, have in fact fol- 
lowed this gradual approach. 

The íĩnal stages of this gradual approach, described in the 
CũỊasunnata-sutta, lead from signless concentration of the 
mind to the destruction of the iníluxes. In order to navigate this 
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important junction, the discourse instructs to contemplate the 
conditioned and impermanent nature of one’s meditative expe- 
rience. This indicates that, in order to attain the peak of empti- 
ness, insight into conditionality and impermanence need to be 
developed. Moreover, the resultant insight perspective needs to 
be directed towards one’s own experience of emptiness. 

The íbregoing thus highlights that contemplation of empti- 
ness has to be combined with the development of insight into 
the conditioned and impermanent nature of reality, an insight 
to be applied directly to one’s present meditative experience. 
Other discourses confirm this need. They indicate that even the 
deepest and most sublime levels of meditative experience have 
to be contemplated as impermanent and unsatisíactory, in addi- 
tion to being contemplated as empty (e.g. MN I 435). 

23.3 The Mahãsunnata-sutta 

The need to complement meditation on emptiness with in- 
sight into impermanence is also evident in the “Greater Dis- 
course on Emptiness”, the MahãsuMata-sutta (MN III 109). In 
fact, the meditative instruction in relation to emptiness deliv- 
ered in this discourse culminates in contemplation of the im- 
permanent nature of the five aggregates as the means to go be- 
yond the conceit ‘I am’. 

It is remarkable that the CũỊasunnata-sutta and the 
Mahãsunnata-sutta, whose titles indicate that their main topic 
is emptiness, both stress the importance of impermanence. In 
this way, these two discourses implicitly draw attention to the 
danger of mistaking the relative stability of deep meditative 
experiences to be indicative of some type of permanency, a 
mistake that can occur even when the object of such deep ex- 
periences is of an empty type. 

The Mahãsunnata-sutta moreover highlights the importance 
of overcoming the conceit ‘I am’. The conceit ‘I am’ is but a 
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maniíestation of ignorance and at the same time the pivotal 
point for the genesis of craving. The ‘I am’ conceit thereby 
stands at the root of the human predicament, and umvholesome 
mental States and reactions are but its multiíarious outgrowths. 
The idea of selíhood underlying this conceit is the main target 
for emptiness meditation. Another discourse explains that to 
qualify the world as empty simply means that it is empty of a 
self and of what belongs to a self (SN IV 54). 

The notion of a self cannot be changed by a mere change of 
grammar or language. The task is not to replace ‘I’ with anoth- 
er concept, even if this should be the concept of emptiness. 
The task, rather, is to become aware of the sense of ‘I’ pervad- 
ing experience, a sense of ‘I’ that turns the process of experi- 
encing into ‘I am’ experiencing, and causes experience to be 
appropriated as ‘my’ experience. 

Returning to the MahãsuMata-sutta, the discourse also indi- 
cates that contemplation of emptiness has to be applied not on- 
ly to oneself, “internally”, but “externally” as well. Clearly an 
all-inclusive carrying out of the contemplation is required and 
every aspect of experience should become part of this compre- 
hensive Vision of emptiness. 

The same contemplation should, moreover, not be confined 
to íormal meditation, but needs to be related with everyday 
activities. The Mahãsunnata-sutta also indicates how this can 
be achieved: by staying aloof from desire and aversion while 
walking, standing, sitting and lying down. In relation to com- 
munication, one should avoid useless worldly topics and en- 
gage solely in speech related to the practice and the path. 

The discourse also clariíies that to develop insight into emp- 
tiness means to leave the three umvholesome types of thought 
behind and to overcome the attractional pull of the íĩve types 
of sensual pleasure. These instructions clearly indicate that a 
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genuine realừation of emptiness is not compatible with en- 
gagement in sensuality. 

23.4 Other Passages on Emptiness 

The need to apply emptiness to everyday activities recurs in 
the Pindapãtapãrisuddhỉ-sutta (MN III 294), a discourse also 
concerned with “dwelling in emptiness”. This discourse opens 
with the Buddha lauding Sãriputta, who has just emerged from 
emptiness meditation. Proclaiming such dwelling in emptiness 
to be an abiding of superior men, the Buddha draws attention 
to the need of combining such meditative depth with everyday 
activities. As a practical example, the discourse recommends 
that a monk should stay aloof from desire and aversion in re- 
gard to whatever he experiences while begging alms. 

The Pỉndapãtapãrỉsuddhỉ-sutta continues by praising alooí- 
ness from sensual pleasures. It describes how a monk who has 
left behind concern for sensual pleasures overcomes the íĩve 
hindrances, gains insight into the five aggregates and develops 
diíĩerent aspects of the early Buddhist path of meditation. Here 
dwelling in emptiness occurs again within the framework of a 
comprehensive meditative development that includes both 
tranquillity and insight. 

Contemplation of emptiness as a form of samãdhi leads to 
removing all lust, hate and delusion (AN I 299) and thus con- 
stitutes the path to the unconditioned (SN IV 360). Such empty 
concentration often occurs in the discourses as part of a set of 
three concentrations, together with signless and undirected 
concentration (DN III 219). Emptiness occurs also together 
with signlessness and undirectedness as the three types of con- 
tact experienced when emerging from the attainment of the 
cessation of perception and íeeling (SN IV 295). These presen- 
tations underline the point made already above, namely that 
emptiness as a representative of not-self stands in an insepara- 
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ble relation to the other two characteristics of existence, im- 
permanence and unsatisfactoriness. 

Contemplation of emptiness apparently has some aữìnity 
with the third of the four immaterial attainments, the sphere of 
nothingness, since one of the different ways to reach this deep 
concentrative experience is through contemplating “this is 
empty of a self and what belongs to a self ’ (MN II 263). 

The real goal to be achieved by contemplating “this is empty 
of a self and what belongs to a selfhowever, is liberation. As 
a verse in the Sutta-nipãta proclaims, by rooting out the view 
of self and by looking on the entire world of experience as 
empty, one will be able to transcend even death (Sn 1119). 

The same theme, though without explicit use of the term 
empty, recurs in other verses of the Sutta-nipãta, according to 
which the entire world is without any essence (Sn 937), as are 
all acquisitions and all forms of existence (Sn 364 and Sn 5). 

These statements íĩnd their complement in a passage from 
the Anguttara-nikãya, which deíines the “essence” of phenom- 
ena to be liberation (AN IV 339). With a subtle sense of hu- 
mour, this discourse introduces a shift or perspective by taking 
“essence” to represent what is “essential”. What is essential, 
then, is liberation, which is but the realization of the total ab- 
sence of any essence in the world. 

The teachings on emptiness have also found eloquent expres- 
sion in early canonical poetry. A verse in the Dhammapada 
takes as its theme those who have reached the acme of empti- 
ness by destroying the iníluxes. Such accomplished ones, the 
verse indicates, have emptiness as their resort or pasture. The 
implications of having such an empty type of pasture, the verse 
draws out in the following manner: 
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“Those whose pasture is liberation, 
empty and free from any mark, 
their path is hard to track, 
like that of birds in the sky” (Dhp 93). 



Vimutti 


24. Liberation / Vimutti 

“Liberation”, vimutti, is the final goal of the early Buddhist 
path and hence the ultimate purpose of the entire Dhamma. In 
order to explore the various íacets of liberation, I will at íìrst 
survey the eight deliverances, vimokkha (24.1), followed by 
turning to liberation of the mind (24.2). Next I examine the 
five occasions for attaining liberation, vimuttãyatana (24.3) 
and the diíĩerent types of liberated beings (24.4). In the íĩnal 
section, I turn to the path to liberation (24.5). 

24.1 The Eight Deliverances 

In the Pãli discourses, the term vimokkha, “deliverance”, oc- 
curs at times on a par with vimutti, “liberation”. In a more spe- 
ciíĩc sense, however, vimokkha stands for the eight types of 
deliverances. 

The eight types of vimokkha are eight levels of “deliverance” 
that involve Progressive degrees of mastery in the realrn of 
concentration meditation in particular, with only the last deliv- 
erance bearing a direct relation to the development of insight. 
Though the final goal of deliverance or liberation requires go- 
ing beyond any attainment in the sphere of tranquillity, early 
Buddhism nevertheless recognizes and treats in considerable 
detail levels of deliverance that fall short of being the íĩnal 
goal. Thus the eight deliverances form part of listings of the 
essentials of the Buddha’s teaching provided in the Sangĩti- 
sutta and the Dasuttara-sutta (DN III 262 and DN III 288), the 
latter speciíying that these deliverances “should be realized”, 
sachỉkãtabbã. 

The degree to which the eight deliverances were considered 
an integral part of the early Buddhist path of practice is in fact 
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reHected in several discourses. Thus the SaỊãyatanavibhcuĩga- 
sutta compares the Buddha’s ability to teach these eight deliv- 
erances to the ability of the trainer of an elephant, a horse, or 
an ox. While such a trainer only teaches the animals how to 
proceed in one of the four directions, the Buddha’s disciples 
learn how to proceed towards eight directions, which are the 
eight deliverances (MN III 222). 

A listing of various practices that lead to overcoming deíĩle- 
ments includes the eight deliverances (AN IV 349); and ac- 
cording to the Mahãsakuludãyi-sutta many disciples of the 
Buddha reached direct knowledge through attaining these eight 
deliverances (MN II 12). 

Hence one who develops the eight deliverances even for a 
short fraction of time does the teacher’s bidding, and would 
not be eating the country’s alms food in vain (AN I 40). The 
ability to attain these eight is the distinctive mark of an ara- 
hant liberated both ways, ubhatobhãga-vimutto, who is able to 
attain the eight deliverances in forward and backward order 
(DN II 71).These eight deliverances comprise (DN II 112 or 
AN IV 306): 

1) seeing material forms while being possessed of material 
form, rũpĩ rũpãnỉ passati; 

2) seeing forms externally while being percipient of no mate- 
riality internally, ajjhattam arũpasannĩ bahỉddhã rũpãnỉ 
passati; 

3) being resolved upon the beautiíul, ‘subhan’t’eva adhi- 
mutto hoti; 

4) attaining the sphere of boundless space; 

5) attaining the sphere of boundless consciousness; 

6) attaining the sphere of nothingness; 

7) attaining the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-percep- 
tion; 

8) attaining the cessation of perceptions and íeelings. 
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The Pãli discourses that present this listing of the eight deliv- 
erances do not provide íurther iníormation on their implica- 
tions. According to an explanation given in the Patisambhidã- 
magga, the íìrst deliverance involves developing the percep- 
tion of a colour like blue, yellow, red, or white. This colour, or 
more precisely the ‘sign’ of this colour, the nimitta, is at íìrst to 
be given attention “internally” on oneselí, ajjhatta paccatta. 
Once this has been well developed the same coloured sign is to 
be given attention “extemally”, bahiddhã, leading to a percep- 
tion of materiality in terms of the respective colour internally 
as well as externally (Patis II 38). 

The Atthasãlỉnĩ íurther specifies that to perceive a colour in- 
ternally reíers to developing a jhãna based on taking a colour 
of some part of one’s own body as the object (As 190). Thus to 
develop perception of the colour ‘blue’, the hair, bile or the 
pupil of the eye should be used; for ‘yellow’ the fat, the skin or 
the yellow spot of the eyes; for ‘red’ the ílesh, the blood, the 
tongue, the palms of the hand and feet or the red of the eyes; 
and for ‘white’ the bones, the teeth, the nails, or the white of 
the eye. 

Next, according to the Atthasãlỉnĩ’ s explanation, the ịhãnic 
Vision of these colours should be developed externally by way 
of a kasỉna meditation object. The second of the eight deliver- 
ances would then represent the case of someone who does not 
develop the internal Vision of colours described under the íìrst 
deliverance, but instead directly proceeds to develop the Vision 
of these colours with the help of an external device. 

The interpretation offered in the Atthasãlinĩ seems somewhat 
forced. For example, it is not easy to imagine how someone 
uses the white colour of his or her own bones as a meditation 
object, unless one has just had a type of accident that renders 
the bones visible, but then the repercussions of such a con- 
dition on one’s physical well-being would probably make it 
diíĩicult to develop the Vision of the white bones into a deeper 
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level of concentration. The same would to a lesser extent also 
apply to looking at one’s own ílesh or blood in order to de- 
velop a perception of redness. For a monk or a nun to be able 
to look directly at the hair of their own head, kesa, would also 
not be an easy task, as due to regularly shaving their hair 
would not be long enough to be seen directly. 

It is also not clear how such hair or even bile could be per- 
ceived as blue; or how the dark skin of an Indian could be per- 
ceived as yellow or, in the case of the palms, as red; or how 
one would be able to see colours in the pupil of one’s own eye. 
All these visions would only be possible if one were to resort 
to an external aid such as a mirror, in which case the use of 
another external object of the respective colour would be more 
straightforward. Besides, by resorting to a mirror the distinc- 
tion drawn in the Atthasãlinĩbetween internal and external vi- 
sions would be lost. 

Thus the Atthasãlỉnĩ s explanation of the íìrst and second de- 
liverance seems contrived, perhaps being modelled on the 
eight spheres of transcendence, abhibhãyatana, several of 
which do involve external visions of forms whose colour is 
blue, yellow, red or white (e.g. DN III 260). 

An alternative explanation of the íìrst two deliverances could 
be gathered from the Mahãvibhãsã and the Mahãprạịnãpãra- 
mỉtãsãstra (T XXVII 437c29 and T XXV 215al4). These 
works agree with the Patisambhidãmagga and the Atthasãlỉnĩ 
that the íìrst deliverance takes parts of one’s body as its object, 
such as hair, bones, ílesh, etc. They differ in as much as these 
objects are not to be seen directly, but rather are to be contem- 
plated in a recollective manner from the perspective of the un- 
attractiveness and impure nature of these parts of one’s body. 

Once the íĩrst deliverance has been developed in this way, 
the same mode of contemplation is then to be undertaken in 
relation to the bodies of others, which, when carried out suc- 
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cessíiilly, constitutes the second deliverance. The Mahãprcụnã- 
pãramitãắãstra indicates that to progress in this way from the 
ílrst to the second deliverance is to proceed from at íĩrst having 
reached some degree of íreedom from conceit and attachment 
in relation to one’s own bodily appearance to subsequently de- 
veloping a similar degree of íreedom from attraction and pas- 
sion in regard to the bodies of others (T XXV 215al6), 

The undertaking of such recollective contemplation of the 
anatomical parts of the body is described in detail in the Sati- 
patịhãna-sutta (MN I 57), according to which one should “re- 
view”, paccavekkhatỉ, the whole body from the soles of the 
feet to the top of the head in terms of the various types of im- 
purity such as hair, ílesh, bone etc. Similar to the progression 
from the íìrst to the second deliverance, the satỉpatthãna in- 
structions also proceed from contemplating one’s own body, 
ajjhatta, to contemplation of the bodies of others, bahiddhã. 

In both cases, one need not actually see these different parts, 
which in the case of bones etc. would require supernormal 
powers or surgery, but one mentally reviews the constitution of 
the physical body to the extent to which one is íamiliar with it. 
In order to íacilitate such íamiliarity, the Visuddhimagga offers 
a detailed description of various anatomical parts to be re- 
viewed in this manner (Vism 248 - 265). According to a dis- 
course in the Ảnguttara-nikãya, to review the anatomical con- 
stitution of the body in the way described in the Satipatthãna- 
sutta leads to the perception of unattractiveness, asubha-sannã 
(AN V 109). 

The Mahãvibhãsã then explains that, once the perception of 
unattractiveness has been developed, the third deliverance 
comes into its place to counterbalance excessive disgust and 
negativity, by developing perception of what is beautiíul, su- 
bha (T XXVII 437c28). In sum, in this way a meaningíul pro- 
gression for the íìrst three deliverances could be reached. 
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On reading the bare instructions given in the Pãli discourses, 
one would perhaps not come to the conclusion that the íìrst 
two deliverances require contemplation of the body’s nature as 
bereít of beauty, asubha. Yet, the idea that they refer to some 
form of kasina meditation would also not naturally come to a 
reader who is not íamiliar with the explanations given in the 
Atthasãlinĩ. When compared with the latter, the suggestions 
given in the Mahãvibhãsã and the Mahãprạịnãpãramitãsãstra 
appear more straightforward and practically íeasible. They also 
result in a coherent dynamics of development for the ílrst three 
deliverances. 

According to the Patisambhidãmagga, to be resolved upon 
the beautiful, the third of the eight deliverances, requires the 
development of the four divine abodes, brahmavihãra, as a 
liberation of the mind in the form of a boundless radiation. The 
Patisambhidãmagga explains that due to such development 
beings appear as non-repulsive, appatikula, hence one has 
reached the liberation of being resolved upon the beautiíul 
(Patis II 39). The Atthasãlinĩ, however, understands the third 
deliverance to refer to jhãna attainment through a colour de- 
vice that is thoroughly puriHed (As 191). This gloss is note- 
worthy as it shows the degree to which the explanations in the 
Atthasãlinĩ are iníluenced by the idea of kasina meditation, so 
much so that the Atthasãlỉnĩ would even venture to go against 
the othenvise highly respected exposition given in the Pati- 
sambhidãmagga. 

A discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya relates loving kindness 
alone to the “beautiíul deliverance”, subha vimokkha (SN V 
119), whereas the other three divine abodes lead to the subse- 
quent types of deliverances, namely those related to the íìrst 
three immaterial spheres. The Pãtika-sutta clariíles that at the 
time of having attained the beautiíul deliverance one will not 
perceive phenomena as ‘ugly’, but rather as ‘beautiíuT (DN III 
34). The commentary then explains that this passage reíers to 
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an attainment that is based on a colour device, vanna-kasina 
(Sv III 830), thereby again opting for an explanation that in- 
volves kasỉna meditation, somewhat against the indications 
provided by the Samyutta-nikãya discourse. 

From the perspective of the explanation of the íìrst two de- 
liverances given in the Mahãvibhãsã and the Mahãprạịnãpãra- 
mitãẳãstra, however, the practice of loving kindness would fít 
the series well, since the development of loving kindness 
would indeed counterbalance any negativity that might have 
arisen through excessive contemplation of the repulsive nature 
of one’s own body or that of others. The contrast provided in 
the Pãtika-sutta between perceiving phenomena as ugly or as 
beautiful could also be related to this topic, in the sense of 
highlighting that with the third deliverance the perceptions of 
lack of beauty, asubha, that had been developed earlier, are 
now deHnitely left behind. 

Whatever may be the final word on the implications of the 
íìrst three deliverances, the remaining set is quite straightíor- 
ward. Deliverances four to seven involve the attainment of the 
four immaterial spheres. In practical terms, based on the men- 
tal stability of the fourth jhãna any perception related to ma- 
teriality or diversity is to be overcome in order to attain the 
sphere of boundless space. Next the experience of space is at- 
tended to from the perspective of the consciousness that ex- 
periences the sphere of boundless space, which then leads to 
attaining the sphere of boundless consciousness. Giving atten- 
tion to the cessation aspect of the experience of boundless con- 
sciousness leads to attaining the sphere of nothingness. Further 
practice results in subduing perceptions until a State is reached 
which can neither be reckoned as percipient nor as non-per- 
cipient, this being the entry into the sphere of neither-percep- 
tion-nor-non-perception. 

With the final of the eight deliverances, the sense of true lib- 
eration from a Buddhist perspective comes to the fore, as the 
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cessation of perception and íeeling would require the develop- 
ment of insight up to the level of non-return or arahant- hood 
(AN III 194 and Vism 702) 

24.2 Liberation of the Mind 

Similar to the case of vỉmokkha , the Pãli term vimutti, “lib- 
eration”, covers both final liberation through the destruction of 
all unwholesomeness as well as types of liberation that fall 
short of being the ultimate goal in early Buddhism. The dis- 
courses express the idea of a gradation of types of liberation by 
distinguishing vimokkha (which in the present context is em- 
ployed as an equivalent to vimutti ) into three types: “worldly”, 
sãmisa, “unworldly”, nirãmisa, and “more unworldly than un- 
worldly”, nirãmisã nirãmisatara (SN IV 237). Here the world- 
ly type stands for experiences of liberation or deliverance re- 
lated to the four ịhãnas. Its unworldly counterpart covers at- 
tainment of the immaterial spheres; while the type of vimokkha 
that is more unworldly than unworldly is retrospective knowl- 
edge of the successíul deliverance of the mind from passion, 
anger and delusion. 

Beíore proceeding, it needs to be noted that the use of the qu- 
alifications “worldly” and “unworldly” in this passage is best 
understood relatively, as the same discourse also applies the 
qualification “unworldly” to the jhãnas. Thus the jhãnas of the 
form sphere are considered as a “worldly” type of deliverance 
only in comparison to more sublime types of deliverances. 

Instances of the ílrst of these three levels of liberation or de- 
liverance would be the divine abodes, brahmavihãra, whose 
boundless radiation into all directions constitutes a “liberation 
of the mind”, cetovimutti. During such a liberation based on 
the divine abodes one is Tiberated’ from hostility and ill-will, 
avera and avyãpajjha (e.g. MN I 38). The absence of hostility 
and ill-will is envisaged for each of the four divine abodes, in 
the sense that each of these four transcends, in its own particu- 
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lar way, the limitations imposed by those two unwholesome 
mental qualities. 

Of the four divine abodes, it is in particular liberation of the 
mind through loving kindness that is most prominently the “es- 
cape”, nissarana, from ill-will, vyãpãda. Loving kindness has 
a remarkable potential to liberate the mind from the iníluence 
of ill-will. This is the case to such an extent that it is impos- 
sible to say of someone who has developed loving kindness as 
a liberation of the mind that ill-will still invades his or her 
mind and remains (DN III 248). Liberation of the mind 
through “compassion”, karunã, períorms the same function in 
regard to “vexation”, vihesã; liberation of the mind through 
“sympathetic joy”, mudỉtã , in regard to “discontent”, arati ; and 
liberation of the mind through “equanimity”, upekkhã, in re- 
gard to “passion”, rãga. 

Due to such different aspects in the effect and also in the ac- 
tual experience of liberation of the mind by way of any of the 
four divine abodes, each can be reckoned as a type of lib- 
eration of the mind in its own right, hence there are mettã ceto- 
vỉmuttỉ, karunã cetovimutti, muditã cetovimutti and upekkhã 
cetovỉmuttỉ (DN III 248). 

The experience of these types of liberation of the mind is 
moreover a liberation from any conHnes, as the mind radiates 
the respective divine abode into all possible directions, above 
and below, until one’s experience becomes truly great and un- 
bounded, mahaggata and appamãna. The expression appamã- 
nã cetovimutti, “boundless liberation of the mind”, quite appro- 
priately reílects such unbounded radiation (MN III 146). 

An image provided in the discourses illustrates this all-perva- 
sive nature of a boundless liberation of the mind with the ex- 
ample of a trumpeter able to make himself heard in all four di- 
rections (e.g. MN II 207). Liberation of the mind through the 
divine abodes is unlimited not only in a spatial sense, but also 
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from a karmic perspective, as any limiting action cannot persist 
and remain, yam pamãnakatam kammatn, na tam tatrãvasỉs- 
satỉ, na tam tatrãvatitthati. The commentaries explain that the 
karmic fruit to be expected of the development of liberation of 
the mind through the divine abodes will temporarily overrule 
the negative karmic iníluence of another and more Timited’ 
deed belonging to the sensuous field (Ps III 449). Thus “just as 
petty small noises get drowned by the all-pervading sound of a 
conch-shell, petty emotions such as attachment and aversion 
associated with sense data íĩnd no foothold in a well developed 
mind suffused with iníìnite benevolence” (de Silva 1978: 124). 

The fruitfulness of loving kindness as a liberation of the 
mind is of such superior degree that it could be compared to 
the radiance of the moon that outshines the light of any other 
star, or to the rising sun that dispels all darkness, or to the rise 
of the morning star at dawn (It 19). Liberation of the mind 
through loving kindness can even become a means of progress 
towards non-return (AN V 300), and its practice certainly helps 
to weaken the íetters (AN IV 150 and It 21). 

In fact, all of the divine abodes can become tools for pro- 
gress to the highest liberation, uttarivimuttỉ, once they are 
combined with the development of the íactors of awakening 
(SN V 119). In regard to liberation of the mind through loving 
kindness in particular, other and somewhat more mundane 
benefits of its undertaking are that one will sleep well and 
wake up well; one will not be disturbed by evil dreams and be 
protected from hostile actions by others; one will find it easy to 
concentrate; one will have a pleasant countenance and be liked 
by men and other beings; one will pass away without confu- 
sion and be reborn in a non-sensual heavenly world (AN V 
342; seealsoANIV 150). 

Liberation of the mind through loving kindness will also be 
of protective assistance when having to face non-human beings 
(SN II 264), whereas liberation of the mind through sympa- 
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thetic joy appears to be particularly related to communal har- 
mony (AN I 243). 

Thus, even though this type of liberation of the mind falls 
short of being the final goal, its ‘liberating’ effects are remark- 
able. These cover mental íreedom in a spatial as well as emo- 
tional sense, and lead to temporary íreedom from the effects of 
some types of unwholesome karmic retribution as well as to 
freedom from such unpleasant experiences as sleepless nights, 
bad dreams and hostile attitudes by others. In view of this 
range of Tiberating’ effects, it becomes quite understandable 
why the development and beneíĩts of the practice of the divine 
abodes as boundless liberations of the mind has been given so 
much attention in the Pãli discourses. 

A related type of liberation of the mind would be the “libera- 
tion of the mind that has become great”, mahaggatã cetovimut- 
ti, which designates the ability to pervade a certain area with 
one’s meditation object, be this the area around the root of a 
tree, the area of a whole village, or even the area of the whole 
earth (MN III 146). The fact that “liberation of the mind that 
has become great” is distinguished from “boundless liberation 
of the mind” suggests that its meditative pervasion would in- 
volve some other meditation object, which according to the 
commentarial explanation is the development of jhãna based 
on a kasina object (Ps IV 200). 

Yet another type of liberation of the mind is the “neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant liberation of the mind”, adukkhamasukhã 
cetovimutti, which stands for the mental frecdom attained with 
the íourth absorption, jhãna (MN I 296). In this case the Tib- 
erating’ íeature is no longer related to any spatial pervasion, 
but to the fact that through attaining the íourth jhãna the mind 
has become Tiberated’ by attaining immovability, aninjita 
(MN I 455). The mind has thereby become totally aloof from 
the pleasure-pain dichotomy, whose transcendence is the very 
precondition for entry into íourth jhãna attainment, sukhassa 
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ca pahana, dukkhassa ca pahana, pubb ’ eva somanassa-doma- 
nassãnatn atthagamã (e.g. DN I 75). 

Based on the mental strength of the tburth jhãna, the imma- 
terial attainments can be developed, which correspond to four 
types of deliverances, vimokkha, in the eightíbld Standard list- 
ing. Out of these four, the attainment of the sphere of nothing- 
ness is also reckoned as a type of liberation of the mind on its 
own, the akincannã cetovimutti (MN I 297). According to the 
description given in the discourses, to attain this type of mental 
liberation requires giving attention to nothingness, n ’atthỉ kinci 
(e.g. MN I 41). 

The Ẫnenjasappãya-sutta depicts three additional modes that 
lead to the sphere of nothingness, the ílrst of which involves 
the reílection that the cessation of all perceptions is peaceíul; 
the second requires insight into selílessness; and the third is 
based on contemplating that one does not belong to anything or 
own anything (MN II 263). 

The íìrst of these three involves perceiving the cessation of 
all perceptions as peaceful and thus bears some relation to an- 
other type of liberation, the “mental liberation through sign- 
lessness”, animittã cetovimutti (given that the counterpart to 
any perception, sannã, is the “sign”, nimitta, of what is per- 
ceived). Such mental liberation through signlessness is the es- 
cape from all signs (DN III 249; see in more detail Harvey 
1986). Its attainment requires not giving attention to any sign 
and directing awareness to the signless element (MN I 297). 

The expression “signless deliverance”, animitta vimokkha, 
further qualified to be also a “deliverance” related to “empti- 
ness”, sunnata vimokkha, occurs in two Dhammapada verses 
that clearly intend the attainment of final liberation (Dhp 92- 
93). Concentration on signlessness is in fact one of the differ- 
ent paths to the deathless (SN IV 360). Yet, meditative experi- 
ences of signlessness can also be related to lesser levels of de- 
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velopment. This can be seen from a discourse in the Angutta- 
ra-nikãya, which describes how a monk might pride himselí on 
having attained concentration of the mind that is signless, but 
then through over socializing comes under the iníluence of 
passion and eventually disrobes (AN III 397). Hence the sign- 
less liberation of the mind also covers types of liberation that 
are only temporary. 

This is in fact the distinguishing mark of the types of libera- 
tion of the mind discussed so far, in that they do not in them- 
selves imply the attainment of a liberation that is perpetual, but 
may only be of a temporary type, sãmãyika. That is, by having 
attained a liberation of the mind one has not necessarily gone 
beyond the reach of Mãra (MN I 156). To be able to reach 
even a temporary liberation of the mind does require devotion 
to practice in seclusion (MN III 110 and Sn 54), and is there- 
fore a token of progress on the path (see also AN III 349 and 
AN V 139). Yet, such success is only temporary, as such lib- 
eration of the mind can be lost again. 

This was apparently the case with Godhika, who according 
to a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya lost his liberation of the 
mind again and again (SN I 120). The commentary explains 
that this happened due to physical illness (Spk I 183). Other 
reasons for loss of temporary liberation of the mind are delight 
in excessive activity, talk, sleep and socialization; or else fail- 
ing to properly examine the mind that has experienced a libera- 
tion(ANIII 173). 

The attainment of a temporary liberation of the mind can 
even become an obstruction to reaching the final goal, if due to 
such lofty experience one loses inspiration for progressing to- 
wards the cessation of personality and the destruction of igno- 
rance (AN II 165). Such a predicament would be like taking 
hold of a branch that is smeared with resin. Hence such libera- 
tions of the mind should be developed and made use of without 
allowing that the sticky resin of attachment prevents letting go 
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of them when the time has come to progress towards final lib- 
eration. 

A temporary liberation of the mind also appears to be in- 
tended by the expression “noble liberation”, ariyã vimutti, 
which a discourse in the Samyutta-nỉkãya defmes as a mani- 
íestation of the faculty of concentration, samãdhindriya (SN V 
223). Once the term “noble liberation” is additionally qualiíled 
as “íoremost”, ariyã paramã vimutti, however, it does stand for 
“supreme liberation”, adhivimutti (DN I 174). The same is the 
case for the term “noble deliverance”, ariya vimokkha, which 
occurs in another discourse as a designation for final liberation 
through penetrative insight into not-self and the relinquishment 
of all clinging (MN II 265). A liberation of the mind that re- 
quires such penetrative insight into not-self is “the liberation of 
the mind through emptiness”, suũnatã cetovimutti. This is to be 
attained through contemplating that “this is empty of a self and 
what pertains to a self sunnam idatn attena vã attanỉyena vã 
(MN I 297). 

Notably, the same insight into selílessness constitutes the se- 
cond of the three modes that lead to the sphere of nothingness 
according to the Ẫnenjasappãya-sutta (MN II 263). Moreover, 
according to the Mahãsunnata-sutta, the Buddha would dwell 
in the attainment of internal emptiness by not giving attention 
to any signs, sabbanỉmỉttãnam amanasikãrã ajjhattam sunna- 
tam upasampajja viharitum (MN III 111). This points to some 
degree of relatedness between liberation of the mind through 
emptiness, suMatã cetovimutti, and the liberations of the mind 
through nothingness and through signlessness. 

In fact, the boundless liberation of the mind and the libera- 
tions of the mind through nothingness and signlessness - ap- 
pamãnã cetovỉmuttỉ, akincannã cetovỉmuttỉ and animittã ceto- 
vimutti - could be used as expressions to designate final and 
unshakeable liberation of the mind, akuppã cetovimutti (MN I 
298). Final liberation goes beyond the “bounds” or “limits”, 
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pamãna, set by the three root deíĩlements of passion, anger and 
delusion. At the same time it goes beyond their “something- 
ness”, kincana, and their tendency to “make signs”, nimitta- 
karana. Hence, when considered from this perspective, final 
liberation can indeed be qualiíĩed as a type of liberation of the 
mind that is boundless, that ‘has’ “nothing” and that is “sign- 
less”, appamãnã, akỉncannã and anỉmỉttã. Yet, of the different 
liberations of the mind considered so far, only liberation of the 
mind through emptiness, sunnatã cetovimutti, seems to stand 
unequivocally for what the Pãli discourses consider to be true 
and permanent liberation, namely liberation from the notion of 
a self and its concomitant deíilements. 

24.3 Occasions for Attaining Liberation 

Five occasions for the breakthrough to liberating insight are 
collected in the discourses under the heading of “spheres of 
liberation”, vimuttãyatana (DN III 241; DN III 279 and AN III 
21). These take place: 

1) when hearing the Dhamma; 

2) when teaching the Dhamma to others; 

3) when reciting the Dhamma; 

4) when reílecting about the Dhamma ; 

5) during meditation. 

The last reads more literally: “having well grasped some sign 
of concentration, having well given attention to it, having well 
held it [in one’s mind], having well penetrated it with wis- 
dom”. Though in some Pãli discourses the “sign of concen- 
tration” stands for the Vision of a corpse in decay (DN III 226 
and AN II 17), the original intention of the description of the 
fífth sphere of liberation need not have been restricted to con- 
templating a corpse, but could be understood to comprise any 
sign of concentration that can be apprehended during medita- 
tion practice. 
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On each of these five occasions for liberation, what takes 
place, according to the description given in the Pãli discourses, 
is that one comes to have a direct grasp of the teachings in 
spirit and letter. Due to this delight and joy arise, which in turn 
lead to tranquillity and concentration. 

Judging from this description, it seems that the direct grasp 
of the teachings arrived at by way of any of these five spheres 
of liberation brings into being three qualities that are also part 
of the Standard listing of the íactors of awakening: joy, pĩti, 
tranquillity, passaddhi, and concentration, samãdhỉ. 

In the description of the consecutive development of the sev- 
en tầctors of awakening in the Ẫnãpãnasati-sutta, these three 
are preceded by mindíulness and investigation-of-phenomena 
(MN III 85). If the parallelism between the awakening íactors 
and the present description holds, then the process that leads 
up to and corresponds to the direct grasp of the teachings 
through any of these five spheres of liberation would corre- 
spond to the development of mindíulness and of investigation- 
of-phenomena. 

The basic dynamic of development that ensues based on any 
of the íĩve spheres of liberation is the same, thus what dif- 
íerentiates them into five is the way this development is trig- 
gered. The Petakopadesa clariíìes that in the case of the íìrst 
sphere of liberation the trigger is [the understanding that arises 
from] hearing the teachings, in the case of the second and the 
third spheres of liberation the decisive íầctor is consolidation 
[of one’s understanding of the teachings] through teaching or 
reciting; the íourth sphere of liberation involves careíul mental 
consideration when one reílects about the Dhamma; and the 
fífth sphere of liberation, actual meditation, leads to penetrat- 
ing [the teachings] well with right view (Pet 233). 

Descriptions of these íĩve spheres of liberation in the Dĩrgha- 
ãgama preserved in Chinese translation diíĩer in so far as they 
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have an additional introductory statement, according to which 
these five spheres of liberation lead to liberation if one is en- 
ergetic without remiss, delights in seclusion, and has devel- 
oped mindíulness as well as a mind that is one-pointed (T I 
51c3 and T I 53cl5) 

This stipulation makes it clear that to reach liberation re- 
quires more than just hearing the Dhamma, or else reciting it or 
reílecting about it. The point to be kept in mind here is that the 
five spheres of liberation represent occasions when mature 
practice may culminate in a breakthrough to liberating insight. 
They are not descriptions of the course of training that leads up 
to such a breakthrough. Previous training in virtue, concentra- 
tion and wisdom would be required in order for the mind to 
reach that level of maturity where the occasions afforded by 
any of the five spheres of liberation can issue in liberation. 

In agreement with the Pãli account, the Dĩrgha-ãgama pres- 
entation indicates that, through grasping the teachings on any 
of these five occasions, joy, tranquillity and concentration 
arise. The Dĩrgha-ãgama description continues after the stage 
of concentration by indicating that with a mind concentrated in 
this way one sees things according to reality (T 151 c9 and T I 
53c20). This stipulation echoes a recurrent description in the 
Pãli discourses, according to which concentration leads to a 
Vision of things according to reality, which then forms the ba- 
sis for attaining liberation (e.g. AN V 3). 

How seeing things as they truly are then leads on to actual 
liberation can be gathered from the descriptions of the five 
spheres of liberation given in the Sangĩtiparyãya and the Abhi- 
dharmakoẩavyãkhyã. According to their account, disenchant- 
ment and dispassion arise based on such a Vision of things ac- 
cording to reality, and it is through such disenchantment and 
dispassion that liberation takes place (T XXVI 424all and 
Wogihara 1971: 54; also Pãsãdikal990: 26). The Sangĩtipar- 
yãya íurther explains that such Vision of things according to 
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reality is concerned with the four noble truths, a Vision that 
then leads to disenchantment in regard to the five aggregates of 
clinging. Through the ensuing dispassion, the three roots of 
evil - greed, hatred and delusion - will be overcome and lib- 
eration will be attained (T XXVI 425bl). 

24.4 Liberated Beings 

Progress towards final liberation proceeds through stages and 
may involve the development of other types of liberation to 
differing degrees. This variety of approaches is reữected in a 
listing of seven types of disciples (e.g. MN I 477): 

- one who is liberated both ways; 

- one who is liberated by wisdom; 

- one who is a body-witness; 

- one who has attained to view; 

- one who is liberated by faith; 

- one who is a Dhamma- follower; 

- one who is a faith-follower. 

Notably, one of these disciples is reckoned to be Tiberated’ 
by faith, the saddhãvimutta. According to the deíĩnition given, 
someone liberated by faith has not developed the ability to at- 
tain the immaterial attainments and only some of his or her 
iníluxes have been eradicated (MN I 478). That is, someone 
liberated by faith could be a stream-enterer, a once-returner, or 
a non-returner (AN I 120). By having attained stream-entry at 
the very least, someone liberated by faith is ‘liberated’ from 
the prospect of any lower rebirth and also from the uncertainty 
of doubt and perplexity through being endowed with umvaver- 
ing coníĩdence, aveccapasãda, in the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sarìgha (SN V 357). 

The notion of being liberated by faith introduces a different 
aspect into the types of liberations discussed so far, which 
were the outcome of developing concentration and / or wis- 
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dom. Though concentration and wisdom are certainly also re- 
quired for becoming one who is liberated by faith, the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this type of noble disciple is the prom- 
inence of the íaculty of faith or coníidence (AN I 118). 

A higher level of liberation is reached by the one who is ‘lib- 
erated’ by wisdom, pannãvimutta. This refers to an arahant 
who has not developed the ability to attain the immaterial at- 
tainments (MN I 477), though he or she would nevertheless be 
well aware of their impermanent and ultimately unsatisfactory 
nature (DN II 70). This awareness could explain why someone 
liberated by wisdom may not make any íurther effort for devel- 
oping the immaterial attainments, once final liberation has 
been won, since clear understanding of the impermanent and 
unsatisfactory nature of such attainments would make any ef- 
fort to attain them appear íutile. 

A discourse in the Anguttara-nikãya distinguishes different 
types of arahants that are liberated by wisdom, according to 
their ability in the realm of concentration. In this discourse, the 
lowest type of being liberated by wisdom is able to attain the 
íĩrst jhãna (AN IV 452). This indicates that, at least from the 
perspective of this discourse, one liberated by wisdom would 
not be completely bereít of jhãna attainment. The same dis- 
course does, however, also list someone liberated by wisdom 
who is able to attain the immaterial attainments, which is not 
easy to reconcile with the definition of an arahant liberated by 
wisdom given elsewhere. 

The nature of one who is liberated by wisdom was appar- 
ently not easily appreciated by the Buddha’s contemporaries. 
The Susĩma-sutta reports the puzzlement of the wanderer Su- 
sĩma in this respect, who had become a monk in order to spy 
out the Buddha’s teaching. When other monks declared to have 
won íĩnal knowledge, Susĩma was perplexed by the fact that 
they were not able to avail themselves of supernatural powers, 
nor did they have the divine ear, telepathic knowledge of the 
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mind of others, recollection of past lives, the divine eye, or the 
ability to enter the immaterial attainments (SN II 123). 

His perplexity suggests that the early Buddhist conception of 
one who has been íully liberated by wisdom was unusual in the 
ancient Indian setting, where the attainment of the íĩnal goal 
was apparently associated with the ability of displaying super- 
normal abilities. In reply to Susĩma’s puzzlement, the Buddha 
clariíìed that it is insight, in the sense of knowledge of the sta- 
bility of the Dhamma, dhammatthitinãna, which is the precur- 
sor of the experience of Nibbãna (SN II 124). This reply high- 
lights that the attainment of Nibbãna does not require the de- 
velopment of any supernatural powers. Instead, penetrative in- 
sight into the true nature of things is required,which then leads 
to liberation by higher knowledge, annãvimutti (AN I 231). 

Such penetrative insight is the distinctive mark of one who is 
liberated by wisdom, who has overcome all ignorance (Sn 
847). From a discourse in the Samyutta-nikãya one could get 
the impression that those who were liberated by wisdom were 
the most numerous type of arahant. At least on this occasion, 
sixty out of a congregation of five-hundred arahants were en- 
dowed with the triple knowledge, sixty had the six higher 
knowledges, sixty were liberated both ways, but three-hun- 
dred-and-twenty were liberated by wisdom (SN I 191). This 
presentation also highlights that someone liberated by wisdom 
need not have developed the íìrst two of the three higher 
knowledges, tevijjã, whose exercise requires the same mental 
strength of the mind that forms the basis for reaching the im- 
material attainments, namely the fourth jhãna. 

Another type of arahant mentioned in the above seven-fold 
listing of disciples is the one who is “liberated both ways”, 
ubhatobhãgavimutta. Such an arahant is able to attain the im- 
material attainments (MN I 477), and therefore is períected 
also in this respect (AN IV 316). He or she “has a more com- 
plete type of liberation because of his [or her] meditative skill” 
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(Wynne 2002: 35). The Mahãnidãna-sutta deíĩnes the same 
type of arahant in a slightly different manner by indicating that 
he or she has mastery over the eight deliverances (DN II 71). A 
complement to this can then be found in a discourse in the Ảri- 
guttara-nikãya, which describes an arahant bereft of the abil- 
ity to attain all eight deliverances (AN II 87). This discourse 
compares such an arahant to a coloured lotus, whereas an ara- 
hant who attains all eight deliverances is like a white lotus. 
Thus the theme of this presentation is indeed the difference 
between those who are liberated by wisdom and those who are 
liberated both ways, a difference elsewhere said to be related 
to differences in their respective tầculties, indriyavemattatã 
(MN I 437). 

Though arahants may diíĩer in their degree of accomplish- 
ment in the realm of concentration, with the attainment of ara- 
hant-ship their liberation of the mind has become unshakeable, 
akuppã cetovimutti. When liberation of the mind is qualiíĩed as 
unshakeable it indeed stands for the final goal of early Bud- 
dhism, being a type of liberation that is no longer temporary. 

During the course of the history of Buddhism, the final na- 
ture of this attainment eventually became a matter for discus- 
sion among different Buddhist schools, some of which devel- 
oped the concept of an arahant who is liable to fall away again 
from his or her level of attainment, the parihãnadharma arhant 
(Abhidh-k 6.56; see also Kv-a 37). This, however, appears to 
be a later development. In the Pãli discourses, once someone 
has reached the unshakeable liberation of the mind and libera- 
tion by wisdom, akuppã cetovimutti pannãvimutti, and has 
thereby destroyed the iníluxes, no íalling back from this level 
of liberation is envisaged. 

24.5 The Path to Liberation 

The Pãli discourses reckon the liberation of an arahant as a 
manifestation of “right liberation”, sammã vimutti, being the 
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fruit of a successful undertaking of the noble eightíold path 
and thus the very opposite of wrong types of liberation, micchã 
vimutti. Reaching such right liberation íeatures as the last in a 
list of ten qualities of an arahant, preceded by the íactors of 
the noble eightíold path and right knowledge, sammã nãna 
(MN III 76). 

It is noteworthy that in the Pãli discourses “right liberation”, 
sammã vỉmutti is invariably preceded by “right knowledge”, 
sammã nãna, whereas in the Chinese Ẫgamas the opposite se- 
quence prevails, as discourses in the Dĩrgha-ãgama (e.g. T I 
57b 17), in the Madhyama-ãgama (e.g. T I 736bl9) and in the 
Samyukta-ãgama (e.g. T II 122c7) have right knowledge as the 
last in their listing, preceded by right liberation. The same se- 
quence is also found in Sanskrit íragments of the Saúgĩti-sũtra 
and the Daẳottara-sũtra (Stache-Rosen 1968: 205 and Schling- 
loff 1962: 25). 

According to an explanation given in the Madhyama-ãgama 
and in the Samyukta-ãgama, right knowledge stands for the re- 
trospective knowledge of having achieved right liberation (T I 
736bl9 and T II 198cll). This explanation squares with the 
Pãli commentaries, which explain right knowledge to represent 
reviewing knowledge, paccavekkhanãnãnam ‘sammãnãnam ’ ti 
vuccati (Ps I 189). 

Following this explanation, it would indeed seem more suit- 
able to list right knowledge after right liberation. This is in fact 
the case in another type of listing in the Pãli discourses where 
the “aggregate of liberation”, vimuttikkhandha, is followed by 
the “aggregate of knowledge and Vision of liberation”, vimutti- 
nãnadassanakkhandha (e.g. SN V 162). Yet, the same type of 
listing precedes the aggregate of liberation with the “aggregate 
of wisdom”, pannãkkhandha, so that perhaps the reíerence in 
the Pãli discourses to right knowledge as what precedes right 
liberation should be understood to represent the type of knowl- 
edge or wisdom that issues in liberation. 
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Whatever may be the final word on the proper sequence of 
listing right knowledge and right liberation, the type of knowl- 
edge and wisdom that will lead to unshakeable liberation needs 
to be in accordance with reality, yathãbhũta, and has to gener- 
ate disenchantment and dispassion. For knowledge to issue in 
liberation it needs to be based on right concentration and on a 
good íbundation in ethical conduct, mindíulness and sense-re- 
straint. All these íactors are required for liberation, just as the 
íoliage, branches and bark of a tree are required for the heart- 
wood to come to maturity (AN IV 336). Yet, as the Mahã- 
sãropama-sutta and the CũỊasãropama-sutta clarity, none of 
these should be mistaken for being the fmal goal, which would 
be like mistaking íoliage, branch or bark for the heartwood 
(MN I 197 and MN I 205). That is, the means should not be 
coníused with the goal. 

A complementary perspective on the requirements for libera- 
tion is given in the Mahãvedalla-sutta, which presents right 
view, virtuous conduct, learning, [suitable] conversation, tran- 
quillity and insight as the íactors that lead to liberation of the 
mind and liberation by wisdom (MN I 294). Perhaps the most 
important requirement for bringing about liberation are the 
seven tầctors of awakening, bojjhaủga, whose liberating po- 
tential comes to the fore once they are developed based on se- 
clusion, dispassion and cessation, in this way leading to letting 
go (MN III 88). 

According to a listing of nine íactors of exertion for puriíĩca- 
tion in the Dasuttara-sutta, the puriíication to be attained 
through final liberation requires progress through the seven 
stages of purification, as well as through purification by wis- 
dom, pannãvỉsuddhỉ (DN III 288). The Sãmugiya-sutta ex- 
plains that purity of liberation, vimuttipãrisuddhi, comes about 
when one touches right liberation after having developed dis- 
passion and after having liberated the mind, rajanĩyesu dham- 
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mesu cittam virajetva, vỉmocamyesu dhammesu cittam vimo- 
cetvã, sammãvimuttim phusati (AN II 196). 

This explanation is signiíĩcant, since it shows that dispassion, 
virãga, though at times acting as a synonym for final libera- 
tion, in contexts like the present clearly stands for something 
that precedes actual liberation. In fact, a listing of recipients of 
offerings in the Dakkhinãvibhanga-sutta quite explicitly 
speaks of an outsider who has reached dispassion towards sen- 
sual things, bãhiraka kãmesu vữarãga (MN III 255), a presen- 
tation that would evidently not imply that he had reached final 
liberation. 

This provides the necessary background to a statement in the 
Anguttara-nikãya, which links dispassion, in the sense of the 
íading away of passion, to liberation of the mind, followed by 
relating the fading away of ignorance to liberation by wisdom, 
rãgavirãgã cetovimuttỉ, avijjãvirãgã pannãvỉmuttỉ (AN I 61). 
This presentation has at times been understood to represent 
two different paths that lead to two different types of liberation 
(see e.g. Gombrich 1996: 114). In the light of the above pas- 
sages, however, the implications of this passage can be clari- 
fied. Dispassion, or the “íading away of passion”, rãgavirãga, 
is indeed a precondition for liberation of the mind, cetovimutti, 
which comprises various levels of liberation to be reached 
through the development of deeper stages of concentration. 
Such development, as the Standard description of the íìrst 
jhãna explicitly indicates, requires the leaving behind of all 
matters related to sensuality, vivicc’ eva kãmehi (e.g. DN I 73). 

Yet, such liberation of the mind through dispassion, which 
the above Anguttara-nikãya passage quite explicitly introduces 
as the outcome of the development of tranquillity, samatha, 
falls short of being the final goal, as it is only a temporary type 
of liberation. Final liberation additionally requires insight, vi- 
passanã, which leads to the development of wisdom, pannã 
bhãvĩyati, and to the removal of ignorance, avijjã sã pahĩyati 
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(AN I 61). Hence instead of intending two different paths to 
two different goals, what this passage in the Anguttara-nikãya 
describes are two complementary aspects of the path to the fi- 
nal goal, one of which is incapable of leading to full liberation 
on its own. 

The Central point remains the removal of ignorance, and it is 
this removal which issues in being completely liberated by fi- 
nal knowledge, sammadannãvimutta (MN III 30). With such 
final knowledge an inner State of deliverance has been reached, 
wherein all clinging is destroyed and all inHuxes are removed 
(SN II 54). Such liberation implies that delight and passion 
have been completely destroyed (SN III 51). Once liberation 
through non-clinging has been accomplished (SN II 18), the 
round [of íaring on in samsãra] has been left behind for good 
(SN IV 391). In this way, liberation from being reckoned in 
terms of any of the five aggregates has been reached (MN I 
487), and one has been liberated by the highest deliverance 
from perception (Sn 1071). 

This highest deliverance from perception is none other than 
the experience of Nibbãna, which is the “counterpart” to lib- 
eration (MN I 304), and the “resort” of liberation (SN V 218); 
wherefore Nibbãna is the very purpose of liberation (SN III 
189). 

A telling description of the liberating attainment of Nibbãna 
as the highest deliverance from perception is given by bhikkhu- 
nĩ Patãcãrã, who explains that just like the Nibbãna of her 
lamp, which she had just put out, so was the liberation of her 
mind (Thĩ 116). 

To attain such liberation is to arrive at the very essence of all 
things, vỉmuttỉsãrã sabbe dhammã (AN V 107). Such attain- 
ment is the very purpose all the teachings and instructions giv- 
en by the Buddha. Just as the ocean has a single taste, namely 
the taste of salt, so the teachings of the Buddha have a single 
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taste, namely the taste of liberation (Ud 56). With íĩnal libera- 
tion attained, the holy life has been lived and what had to be 
done has been done. The prospective of future birth has been 
eradicated and there will be no more Corning to any State of 
being (e.g. DN I 84). 

Having won liberation, the noble disciple has pierced this 
huge mass of ignorance just like a skilled warrior pierces huge 
objects with his arrow (AN II 202). The liberation attained in 
this manner is like the white awning of a chariot (SN IV 291); 
or like the final rubbing and grooming a horse trainer gives a 
horse that has been thoroughly trained and is worthy of being 
put to Service by the king (MN I 446). 

One who has reached liberation of the mind and liberation by 
wisdom has lifted up the cross-bar; has filled the moat; up- 
rooted the pillar; withdrawn the bolts; lowered the banner; 
dropped the burden and is unfettered (AN III 84). Here the 
cross-bar stands for ignorance, the moat for faring on in sam- 
sãra, the pillar for craving, the bolts for the five lower íetters, 
while the banner and the burden both represent the conceit ‘I 
am’. 

Just as a head-anointed king endowed with treasures, a 
strong army and wise counsellors is at home anywhere in his 
realm, similarly those who have reached such liberation are 
freed in mind wherever they may dwell (AN III 152). Dwelling 
freed in mind in this way, they are aloof from the world like a 
lotus that has risen above water (AN V 152). Undefiled like a 
lotus that has risen above water, freed like the wind that cannot 
be caught in a net, a liberated one is a leader of others, having 
gone beyond any need to be led by others (Sn 213). 
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See four noble traths 


non-existence.3, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 

non-retum.31, 43, 44, 56, 73, 219, 256, 289, 291 

non-retumer.32, 36, 256, 299 

not-self.33, 48, 49, 52, 86, 105, 144, 190, 198, 204, 

207, 208, 216, 217, 219,224, 225, 279, 295 
nutriment...60, 80, 81, 186, 199, 200, 203, 209 


o 


ocean, simile of. 

ointment, preparation of. 

once-returner. 

one-seeder. 

oxen, simile of. 


98, 135,232, 306 

.. 104 

.255,256, 299 

........255 

.41,283 


p 


paccavekkhananãna . 

paccayapariggahaỳiãna 

painter, simile of. 

pair of messengers. 

Paiỉcattaya-sutta . 

papaiỉca . 

Papãta-sutta . 

Paramaịthaka-sutta . 

Parivimamsana-sutta .... 

Pasũra-sutta . 

Patãcãrã. 

Pãtika-sutta . 

patinissagga . 

patisambhidã . 


.222 

.222 

.40 

.See messengers 

.11,13, 115 

.... 121 

.109 

.28 

.112 

.28 

.306 

.251, 287, 288 

20, 46, 149, 266, 268 
...... 120 
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patisankhãnãna . 

peg, simile of. 

perception of light. 

phalanãna . 

Phena-sutta . 

pig, simile of. 

Pilindavaccha. 

pillar, simile of. 

Pinậapãtapãrừuddhi-sutta 

Pindolabhãradvãja. 

Pokkharasãti. 

Potaliya-sutta . 

pregnant woman, simile of 

prison, simile of. 

Punnovãda-sutta . 

puriíication. 


.223 

.123, 124 

.68,69, 236 

.........222 

.273, 274 

.....67 

.249 

.11, 13, 307 

. ..279 

.249 

.251 

.22, 27 

.194 

.66 

.168 

.30, 33, 51, 83, 155, 195, 209, 304 


R 


rabbit, simile of.5 

ra lì . ..30, 104 

Rãgapeyyãlas .270 

rain, simile of.20, 130, 134, 161, 274 

Rãjadatta.205 

Ratthapãla-sutta .8, 9 

recollections.127, 270 

Revata.83 

right knowledge.303, 304 

right view. .1,29,31,93,95, 96, 97, 98,99, 100, 101, 

102, 103, 148, 202, 203, 231, 254, 265, 297, 304 

river, simile of............6, 91, 103, 134, 139, 161, 232, 274 

robe material, good use of.194 

roof, simile of.61 

rules and observances.26, 30, 31 


s 


Sabbãsava-sutta . 

Saccaka. 

Sakka. 

Sakkapaĩiha-sutta . 

sakkãyaditth i . 

Sakkãya-sutta . 

Saịãyatana-sutta . 

Saịãyatanavibhanga-sutta 


87, 88, 119, 201, 202, 226 

............60 

.24, 82, 262, 267 

.....57, 82 

...85 

.85 

.165 

.146, 283 
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Sãleyyaka-suttci .56 

salt, simile of.98, 139, 306 

samãdhi .236 

Samanamanậika-sutta .59 

Sãmannaphala-sutta . 10, 76, 78, 79, 94, 250 

samatha .20, 45, 73, 148, 229, 305 

sammã .254, 302, 303 

Sammãditthi-sutta .98, 99 

sammasananãna .222 

Sampasãdcmĩya-sutta .82, 107, 251 

Sãmugiya-sutta .304 

Sandaka-sutta .11 

sandahvood bowl.249 

Sangĩti-sutta .9, 109, 110, 236, 237, 243, 282 

sankhãra .20, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 126 

saúkhãrupekkhãnãna .223 

Sankhãruppatti-sutta .110 

sannã ...47, 49, 121, 133, 173, 198, 208, 286, 293 

Sappadãsa.205 

Sãnputta. 13, 77, 163, 167, 219, 269, 279 

satipatthãna .22, 37, 44, 62, 69, 127, 143, 145, 146, 149, 

150, 185, 213, 215, 216, 217, 221, 263, 286 

Satipatthãna-sutta .185, 213 

schism.269 

seamstress, simile of.5 

seclusion .. .2, 51, 73, 75, 102, 158, 161, 226, 239, 240, 

243, 244, 258, 259, 260, 261, 264, 265, 268, 272, 294, 298, 304 

sekha .91 

Sekha-sutta .256 

self-mortification.159 

self-notion.12, 14, 223 

sense-restraint.40, 161, 201, 210, 304 

sense-spheres. 100, 188, 189, 220, 221 

sense-spheres, contemplation of.220 

sensual craving.9, 14, 22 

sensual passion.39, 40, 42, 43, 46, 52 

sensual pleasures. 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 40, 41, 42, 45, 135, 157, 158, 279 

shadow, simile of.156 

Sĩha, General.12, 106 

Sĩhã, nun.40 

silence. 129, 258, 261, 262, 263, 264 

simile of 

aiTow.7, 36, 135, 136, 140,307 

banner.307 

battle.78, 130, 261 
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bird.22, 27 

bolts.307 

borrowed goods.27 

branch.294, 304 

bubbles.134, 274 

burden.171,307 

carpenter.123, 124 

charcoal pit.22, 27 

chariot.55, 87, 171, 260, 261, 307 

child. ..194 

cloth.32, 33, 58 

companion.8, 19 

corpse.124, 130 

covvherd.130 

creeper.6, 59 

crops.130 

cross-bar.307 

crow.129 

dawn.93,203,291 

desert.78, 79 

dog.11, 13, 22, 27, 124, 130 

drink, poisonous.18 

drowning.212 

dust.130 

elephant.100, 130, 171, 172, 194, 260,261,283 

eyes, closing.125 

fig ..59 

fire.17, 22, 27, 36, 37, 40, 60, 64, 71, 76, 

106, 130, 134, 157, 172, 195, 250, 264 

fish.......... ....5, 7 

flies.130, 260, 261 

foam. 193, 274 

íuneral pyre.58 

Ganges.91, 103 

gold..59, 60, 71, 76, 79, 122, 130, 172 

grass.20, 134 

guesthouse.133 

head on fire.232 

horse.283, 307 

lamp.17, 306 

leper.27 

lotus.20, 33, 302, 307 

lu te.72 

mahout.194 

man.6, 7, 18, 40, 79, 91, 124, 126, 130, 134, 172, 184, 212, 227 
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meat.27, 130 

meatless bones.27 

messengers. 177, 231 

mirror.59, 66 

moat.307 

monkey.6 

moon.4, 291 

mountain.182 

net.3,4, 5, 42, 307 

ocean.98, 135,232,306 

oxen.41, 283 

painter.40 

peg.123, 124 

pig.67 

pillar.11, 13, 307 

pregnant woman.194 

prison.66 

rabbit.5 

rain.20, 130, 134, 161, 274 

river.6, 91, 103, 134, 139, 161, 232, 274 

roof.61 

salt.98, 139, 306 

seamstress.5 

shadow.156 

smoke.130 

snake.29, 124, 130 

stream.6, 7 

sun.93, 114, 203,291 

surgeon.7 

torch.22, 27 

trainer.283, 307 

tree.6, 17, 22, 27, 37, 59, 134, 135, 240, 274, 292, 304 

trumpet.195 

trumpeter.290 

visitors.133, 134 

walking fast.125 

water..59, 66, 75, 76, 79, 92, 124, 185, 212, 264 

weaponry.55, 261 

well.21, 184 

wind.5,22, 27, 75, 307 

wood.58, 264 

Singãlovãda-sutta .266 

slave of craving.9 

slavery.76 

sleeping.67, 91 
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smoke, simile of.130 

snake, simile of.29, 124, 130 

Somã.210 

Sona.72, 106 

spontaneously arisen beings.94, 95, 99 

star, simile of.291 

stream, simile of.6, 7 

stream-entry... .31, 32, 33, 52, 56, 78, 82, 83, 84, 88, 89, 

90, 98, 117, 201, 202, 203, 221, 222, 225, 233, 234, 255, 256, 267,299 

Subhadda.80 

Sudinna.74 

suicide.14, 16, 40, 205 

sukha .21, 133, 138, 143, 153, 154, 158, 160, 163, 166, 173, 174 

sun, simile of.93, 114, 203, 291 

Sunakkhatta.7, 251 

Sundarasamudda.205 

sunnatã .272 

supernormal knowledges.246 

Suppabuddha.233 

surgeon, simile of.7 

Susĩma-sutta .251, 300 


T 


takka .118 

Tathãgata after death.4, 13, 88 

telepathy.246, 248 

thirst for power.9 

torch, simile of.22, 27 

trainer, simile of.283, 307 

tree, simile of.6, 17, 22, 27, 37, 59, 134, 135, 240, 274, 292, 304 

trampet, simile of.195 

trampeter, simile of.290 


u 


udayabbayaũãọa . 

Udumbarikasĩỉmnãda-sutta 

underlying tendencies. 

upãdãna . 

upakkilesa . 

Upakkiỉesa-sutta . 

Uruvelakassapa. 

uttarimanussa . 


.222 

.259 

43,55,57, 111, 138, 139, 145, 146, 147,218, 233 

.......18,26, 32, 33,34, 36 

.......58, 223, 241 

.241,242, 243,244, 262 

. ..250 

.246 
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V 


Vajirã.87, 115 

Vatthũpama-sutta .58 

Veranja.12 

views..4, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 20, 26, 28, 29, 31, 37, 40, 

42, 87, 88, 89, 90, 94, 98, 101, 102, 103, 118, 132, 141, 142, 191, 208, 269 

vipalìãsa .208 

vipassanã . 148, 206, 213, 214, 215, 229, 305 

Vipassĩ...37, 117, 196,213 

virãgã .47, 51 

visitors, simile of.133, 134 

vitakka... ..69, 118, 126, 127, 128, 129 

Vitakkasanthãna-sutta . 118, 123, 124, 126, 130 

viveka .258 

volition.104, 106 

vossagga .266 


w 


walking fast, simile of..125 

warrior.94, 307 

water in the ocean.98 

water, simile of.59, 66, 75, 76, 79, 92, 124, 185, 212, 264 

weaponry, simile of.55, 261 

well, simile of.21, 184 

wheel-tuming king.171 

wind, simile of.5, 22, 27, 75, 307 

wise attention.1,45, 80, 81, 96, 186, 187, 196, 197, 198, 199, 

200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 209 

wood, simile of.58, 264 


worldly41, 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 153, 154, 162, 165, 174, 177, 218, 247, 
248, 249, 252, 278, 289 


wrong view 


88,89, 93,94, 95, 96, 265 


Y 


Yamaka.13 

Yasa.250 

yoniso manasikãra .186 

Yuganaddha-sutta .73, 233, 234 


^ ^ 
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